NUMBER 


PRICE 15 CENTS 











Indoors and out, pipe smoking is becoming as popular here as it has always 


been in England. ‘his is largely due to the increasing popularity of the 
largest selling brand of sliced cut tobacco in the world, 


LUCKY STRIKE Pipe ‘tovasco 


Its delightful fragrance pleases all. Smokes long, and cool, with no waste, and is easy 
tohandle, Cured by a secret process known to us only. Pocket size, tin box, 10c. 
Note: The name “’ Patterson” on tobacco stands for quality. 



















GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
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On with the dance—but off with the 
vilted Collar. Be neat always in s1ite 
ot conditions or weather Neither 
perspiration nor moisture of any kir 
affects Litholin Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs. They keep their 


Ny 
J BUTTON 








hape ion’t wilt, crack or fray, an i 
th a damp cloth, are as clean and £ 
hen new Economical and fashionable CLASP : 

1 the newest style 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
If not at your dealer's, send us style, size and 
wanted, with remittance, and we will m 1 
postpaid. Complete illustrated catalogue of full line 
ys FREE on request. THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
“\ Dept. 37, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 

SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

Mailed on receipt of price. 5 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers > 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, q 
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ADVERTISING RATES 





Regulations and Information .. Jf 
Semiieaiion For Advertisers of a. ‘ 
FIELD anD STREAM 3% > 
= AMERICA’S MAGAZINE OF SPORT : 3 
+ TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
Effective October, Ist, 1907 
> amet 
0 ere 


ane 











Fad 
} — — 
| j 
i ° j 
Concerning Rates 
= , vue Inside Page, one month $100.00 
| Detail | | 
ae By | One half page, one ; 
di 4 month - : 50.00 
i, One quarter page one 
Ds Be month 25.00 
Bas One eighth page, one 
‘ month - . 12.50 
One inch, one month 6.25 
Agate line . - 4462 
Page fac ng T able of 
contents, one month 110.00 
Page preceding Front- 
ispiece - - 110.00 
Inside cover page, page 
next Inside Cover 
Page, or page fol- 
lowing reading mat- 
ter, one month == - 125.00 
Last Cover Page - - 200.00 
In three colors - - 250.00 
Discounts 
iia For 6 insertions of same space 
within one year, 2 per cent 
For 12 insertions of same space 
within one year, 10 per cent. 























Advance 
in 
Rate 





Taking Effect Oct. 1st, 1907. 


EGINNING October st, 1907, 

our advertising rate will be ad- 
vanced to $100.00 per page, halves and 
quarters pro rata, with a discount of 
5 per cent. when six insertions are 
contracted for; 10 per cent. 
twelve ordered 


when 
insertions are within 


one year. 


We are making this advance in our 
rate: 


First—Because FIrELD AND STREAM, 


under its present new management, 


stands alone as the leading sports- 
men’s magazine of national circulation 
with the 


largest and most desirable clientele of 


published in this country, 


readers of any magazine in this field. 


Secondly—F1e.p AND STREAM gives the 
advertiser more bona fide circulation 
among have 


sportsmen—men who 


money to spend—than any sports- 


men’s magazine published to-day. 


Reservations for the coming year 
may be made any time up to October 
1st, 1907, at our present rate of $80.00 
per page, or $72.00 when the advertiser 
contracts for six or more insertions 
within a year 

E. F. WARNER, 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 
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d over de This drawing, 
igr BREW ‘*Blue-Bills Coming 
ER. me in at Dusk,”’ and 
Duc illa another one even 
et x more ck quent, en- 

¢ titled ‘‘Canada Geese 

itch rv peer ie tor the Feed- 

‘ it le ing Grounds,”’ by 

A isting Francis LEE Jao- 

Vv ( ipon it UEs, will ear in 
turn to this issue. 


The Arrival of 


Which will make the 


How We Killed the White Elk By FRED K. BURNHAM 


the Big Flight By W. B. HAYNES 


ar nooter glad and set his trigger finger tingling 





A noteworthy account of a remarkable capture in a region s :ch : t of us have dreamed of finding some day. 
Corroborated by photographs. 
A Wet Morning in Camp By F. L. HARDING 
th gl \ bilities, rendered particularly bright and interesting by the author's unique and 
ah s me tho d of han fling it. ; 
Hunting the Grizzly in Wyoming By WILDER ANTHONY 
Hs - rey st a bear Look for him in the Tongue River Region—and you may have as good luck as that which 
befell the w r 
The Pantiior Spirit of Woodcraft By 7. W. BIRD, M.D. 
Most deeply versed of all in the art and practice of woodcraft, the deer deserves a monograph in its honor—-and 


this offering is intensely practical and interesting. 


Ocracoke Folks and Their Sports By H. C. HERRING, M.D. 


Relating to a beautiful island in Pamlico Sound, replete with historical anJ piratical memories, and scintillant 
with attractions for the wildfowl shooter. 


New England’s Game and Shooting 2) ¢0kCE SHEPHARD LEWIS 


Telling of desirable opportunities for sport in the northernmost of the original ‘* Thirteen Colonics.” 


Field Ltiquette By W. L. COLVILLE 


Whatever this author writes interests all sportsmen In the present article he handles a most timely subject, 
and incidentally draws a beautiful picture of autumnal spot 


| Really Roughing It ia New Brasswick By DOUGLAS W. CLINCH 


This article, continued from the prese nt issue, will be found exceptionally full of informational matter, obser- 
vations and hints to hunters and anglers whose eyes are turned to the wonderful North Country. 


Among the Decoys By W. E. MORTON 


A day’s duck shooting on Lake Winneconne, Wisconsin. 


The Cultivation of Fishes in Natural and Artificial Ponds 
By C. H. TOWNSEND will be concl uded in this issue. ‘‘One Turkey Tale and Another,” ‘‘ An Ohio Quail Shoot,"’ 
‘A Day with the Ruffed Grouse,” ‘‘Cooting on the Massachusetts Coast,"’ and several good things in the Angling 


pages will complete another i ‘“‘worth wh buying, reading and preserving. 














FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND IT TO-DAY! 





Fietp AND STREAM PuBLiIsuInG Co 


Enclose! fin] $1.50, for which please send Fieip anp StrREAM to the following address for one year beginning 


withthe number : aa 
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each insertion. 


pany order. 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK- LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE CENTS a word for 
Numbers and Initials count 
as words. No advertisements accepted for less 
than fifty cents. Cash must accompany order. 

Special rate for display advertising for 
breeders under this classification, $3.75 per 
inch, $2.00 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 











-The handsome bli ick, white and tic ked 
Iinglish setter, four years old, by “‘Petrel’s Count” ex 
“*‘Dan’s Queen’? “Count Danstone’”’ ex ‘Fairland Queen” 

“Petrel’s Count” by the celebrated “Count Gladstone IV’ 

ex ‘“‘Rod’s Petrel.’’ Splendidly bred, and a fine, com- 
panionable dog. Under good control, has good nose, works 
to hand and whistle, staunch on point, does not retrieve. 
For price—which is right FOR A QUALITY DOG, address “B,’’ 
care FreELD AND STREAM. 


“QUEEN’S BEN"’- 


POINTER PUPS—Cross of Pape and English Pointers; best 
dogs onearth. Prices right. J. W. White, What Cheer, lowa, 


FOR SALE—Registered pointer bitch Don’s Fly F. D. 8. B. 
No, 1464, Thoroughly broken on quail and partridges, 
retrieves, Price, $25.00, Also four pups eight months old 
from Don’s Fly and Jim, ready to break this season, Prices 
right. W. N. Ford, Esq., Greene, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie pups. Finest stock in 
America, Write Nelson’s Kennels, Grove City, Pa. 
FOR SALE—My_,private shooting dog, Kenwith, Best 
broken setter in America, partridge, woodeock. Price 
$100.00. Homer Miller, 599 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—English Setter, two years old, thoroughly 
broken, registered. B. W. Slocum, Shortsville, Y. 
FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds, Airmount Kennels, Chester Co,, Toughkenamon,Pa. 


“THE STANFORD KENNELS’’—Get the best Beagles 
for every purpose; puppies innumerable; photos, studeards, 

6 cents stamps, Hunting parties taken and furnished with 

every accommodation, “Stanford Kennels,’’ Bangall, N. 


FOR SALE—Both pointers and setters, either sex, thor- 

oughly field broken. Write for printed descriptions. 
Handsome Souvenir Booklet of Ch, Imp, Lingfield Bragg, 
free, Setter puppies for sale. How to teach a dog tricks, 
10 cents. Complete specifications for practical modern 
dog kennel, 25 cents, stamps. Box 478-H, Indianapolis, Ind. 


COCKER SPANIELS, by son of famouschampion, Nothing 
better for a companion or to work in the woods. Prices 
reasonable and sure toplease, IF. R. Longworthy, Clinton, Me. 


FOR SALE—Fifty choice hound pups; also fox and rabbit 
hounds, Stamp for answer. Hillside. Kennels, Enos- 

burg Falls, Vt. 

- FOR SALE—Trained coon, fox and rabbit hounds. Com- 
rade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio, 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed registered blood hounds, best 
breeding. Dr. Ward, Centreville, Tenn. 


OUR C HE SAPE AKE ‘retrievers were awe arded fir first prize 
at World’s Fair. . G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


LIVE JACK R. AB BITS for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing meets. Large lots a specialty. Pin-tail and 
mallard ducks for decoys. Medford Farm, Nickerson, Kan. 






ENGLISH SETTERS 


















D2 3S to work out this fall. Two litters, one by Ch. Rumnay Ranger x 
Gypsy Oakstone, the by Ch. Lady's Ct. G ladstone, the other by Rod- 
fad Stone, son of Ch. Lady's Ct. Gladstone x Ling rfield Bragg’s Spark, 

eby Ch. Lingfield Brag ‘am For prices, etc., write NEWTOWN KENNELS 
(Re ¢.), Box G, Flmira, N 














Vv fast and dead- games 
Pedigreed F exhounds— =. Degs ond fees, 
also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 
Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dogs as live. Fully guaranteed. State 
wants, Address —, D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 































THE UTILITY KENNELS 

h-bred Fong on Setters and Point ghly tr 

ou Bitches in whelp and puppies Pla e orders n bd your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppy for self-e on. 


‘Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N.Y. 


ined and un- 
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BOOK 


ON 
Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the auther. ’ 
HM. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. % | 

















ENGLISH SETTERS 


FOR SALE! Lyngfield Brage’ s Jack 103,404, registered 
and well broken, a first class hunting companion, broken 
by a professional, eighteen months old, price $125. 00 

Have a setter pup eight months old, broken but not 
registered, $50.00. 


T. E.HARRISON, += Menominee, Mich. 











GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Maurice A (March, 1907), - $25.00 
Mildred A (March, 1907), « - 20.00 


Myra A (March, 1907), =< ° 20.00 
Maida A (March, 1907), « - 20.00 
Morgan A (May, 1907), = ° 25.00 


Also some fine puppies of Ch. Brenda—ready for shipment in October 











Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. _| 














SPRATT'S PATENT DOG CAKES 


are the BEST 
and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 
cially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 

Send for pat “ Dog Culture’’ which contains 
Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. Louts, Mo. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS, MONTREAL, CAN, 














Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedandapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 





DISTEMPER CURE (Comb)......... $1.00 
eae RT a 50 Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE .50 sent by mail pre- 
CANKER CURE..." "22.1 °".: 50 paid. The Ten 
WORM EXTERMINATOR. of! sien il iH 
eh eamebeentel ‘so 8S 
CONDITION PILLS: .°* "1": ... Sb enous alaae 
EVE LOTION. . aa ae 
FLEA REPELLER AND DISINE. ||.” 50 
SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF.. | °50 $3. 50 
F500 


Directions for successful treatment accompanz each remedy. 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan, 





























ANTISEPTIC DISINFECTANT 





LIQUID CLEANLINESS. 


Inflammation, Lameness, Soreness, Puisoned Wounds, Cuts, Sprains may be quickly relieved by its use. Excellent in the 
Bath and for Tired, Aching Fcet. A much appreciated article for general use. 
Not genuine except in Trade-Mark Packages now bearing the Pure Food and Drug Law Serial No. 1603. 


bap 1 jemarts ww «gg The Sulpho-Napthol Co., 73 Haymarket Sq. Boston 


mail if not obtainable 

















If you want an ideal companion or a real stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 80956. 

He is by“ King Richard” out of a “ Bobs” bitch, 
weighs 184 lbs., golden brindle, nicely marked, } kink 
tail. THUR C. TY 
SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. 








Irish Terriers at Stud | 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— } 
A splendid terrier, beautiful coat, long head and 
an Irishman. Fee, $20. Courtland Danby—Win- 
ner of eighteen ist prizes before he was a year 
old. Fee, $15. 

A tew select puppies usually for sale as well as older dogs of 
the best breeding. Address all communications to 

JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 























Griffons Bruxellois CHAMPION “ PRINCE WHITESTONE" 























The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest ANOTHER CHAMPION FED CHAMPION 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. Hieow ea ee 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as ee eee Et ce en . 
well as some excellent breeding stock. St. I eo Minn. Jellico, Tenn., March 8, 1907. 
KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, L. L eee ig A Chadtns Ditech Withee sant ccduiieiie 
CHAMPION DOG BISCUIT for the past two years. In this time he has 
_————$—————— en —_————— — kept in perfect conditi n, which shape I 1 etl in before 
sdidiaiaaie CR SY OE MELE i — Asa field trial winner his record is w kr tclassing every 
dog of note before the public last season, winning second in All-Age 1906, 
| first in Illinois ¢ mpionship 1906, first in U. S. Cha nship 1907. 
I Idt rch n Dog Bi t They are for 
Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY, 559 View Street 


DOGS at ble i f h im- 
reasona prices for the best im ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 








! 
| 
FASHION’S DOG | many reasons the best food | have ever used. T. 7. PACT 
| 
| 
| 





canine world. Write for prices and par- New York Selling Agents: H. A. Robinson & Co., 125 Front St., N. Y- 
ticulars. 

NAIROD KENNELS (Registered) oo 

515 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











pi GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


Attention, Bulldog Men ||| DALMATIANS 


We have imported at great expense the 
heavyweight bull og. ODIN 
who has on several occasions defeated the Philadel 








phia sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, Bo od to me Gedney Farm Kennels pave the leaped and 
GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East srst St., NEW YORE Gaus aco tap Gout Gute deus tal a Towed ume 








panion. _ No smart equipage is complete without 
them. Broken dogs, breeding stock and puppies 











always forsale. Send for stud cards, price hst and 
ptive circulars, 
FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS SIX DOGS AT STUD 
Th yvorld famec a IG P 4 mported). old > 
world speeds e ae - arene IO ae = = S . we uiled FEES, $15 TO $30 





to catch any man they have attempted to trail ; also winners of many 
prizes on the bench in England and America; trained dogs and pups 


for sale. 
2 pe ray ene gamaelnaaa Gedney Farm Kennels 
FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, NW. Y. F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. 


LARGEST BLOODHOUND KENNELS IN THE WORLD 
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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


Have You a Bird Dog? 


THEN YOU WANT THE 


“AMATEUR TRAINER” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting of faults 
of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities and amateurs alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a trainer of over 30 years’ experience 

Guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
ot price —paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50 


1DDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 21st Street, New York 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 





oe 































company order. 
$2.00 one-half inch. 


SALE ~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this classification are 
Five Cents a word foreach insertion. Numbers 
and Initials count as words. 
accepted for less than fifty cents. 
Special rate for display adver- 
tising under this classification, $3.75 per inch, 





No advertisements 
Cash must ac- 








FOR SALE—Very large moose head, 
points, 16 in. webs, finely mounted, Ww. 
220 East 32nd St., New York City, 


OUTDOOR PICTURES—Landscapes, waterscapes, camps, 
etc., hand-painted in nature’ stints, with Winsor and 

Newton’s colors, Sample, 25 cents. Descriptive cireular 

and catalogue free. The Saffon Art Co., 153 LaSalle St. 

Chicago, Ill, 

AUTOMOBILES—Orient Buckboard for sale, Also new 
runabout. X, care Fretp aND STREAM, 

ELK HEAD, 
killed in Montana, 

STREAM. 


58 inches spread, 26 
L. Mosher, 


an extra large and fine mounted specimen, 
$200. Address B., care Fretp AnD 


FOR SALE—My private collection of mounted birds, com- 

prising 17 cases, containing some 500 specimens, besides 
some 20 odd specimens not in cases. For particulars, apply 
to H. Austen, Halifax, N. 8S. Reference by permission to 
Wm. Brewster, Esq., Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE—New Ithaca gun; all modern improvements. 
Address ‘‘Gun Bargain,”’ care Fietp AND STREAM office, 


CASH PAID for old Gold, Silver, Platinum; old and modern 
Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No, 250 Eighth Ave. 

New York City. 

WANTED—February 1905 copies of Fretp 
Address Fitip AND Srream office, 


AND STREAM. 


BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely 

cure that tobacco habit and indigestion, Let me write 
you about it. C. H, Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price, Address 
B., care FreLp anp SrreAM Office 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illustrated; 

handsomest and most practical angler’s book ever pub- 
lished, Portraits, histories, local names, ete., of all the 
marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing resorts. Every 
thing about fishes and fishing. By mail, 50 cents. Address 
Nassau Publishing Co., Richmond Hill, L. I. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE. 


THREE ISLANDS in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina. The 
largest has 300 ac res, an admirab!e property for a sporting 
club, the smaller is!ands having less than ten acres each 
Winter rendezvous of myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and 
all kinds of waterfowl. Price on application to G., care 
FIigELD AND STREAM 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State. Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 


LONG ISLAND. Grand place for a bungalow or camp; 
20 acres in the woods. Good shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
for particulars, Farm Bureau, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from 

New York City. Trolley to within 4 mile of property. 
Grounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1,200 feet on the beau- 
tiful Housatonic River. House built at'a cost of $6,000; barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Fruit in abun- 
dance. Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed grouse; good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating. 
J., care FreELD AND STREAM. 





WANTED—Sporting properties. 
lowest price. 
AND STREAM. 


State particulars and 
Address ‘‘Sportsman’s Bureau,” care Fre.tp 











IN ADIRONDACKS—70 acres of land, 35-acre lake with 
fish hatchery and well stocked, all improvements, $10,000 
D, care Fretp anxp Stream. 


6,000 ACRES in Massachusetts, containing 40 ponds and 
lakes, well timbered, game and fish plentiful, $5 per acre 

E., care Fietp AND STREAM. 

3,500 ACRES Adirondack Preserve, 11 — from station 
improvements, on beautiful lake, $17,000. Also other 

desirable hunting properties. O., care Fietp AND STREAM. 


63 ACRES and house in ~seumiala ” section of Florida, ona 


beautiful lake, hunting, fishing and boating, perfect 
climate, $2,000. C, care FirLp aNnp STREAM. 
40 ACRES on Fiathead Lake, Montana, improved, famous 


B, care FIELD AND STREAM. 
in the heart of a 


$800. McF., 


hunting and fishing locality. 


80 ACRES in Cass County, 
sportsman’s paradise, no 
care FIELD AND STREAM. 


FAMOUS duck pass in Minnesota, $20,000. W, care Fie_p 
AND STREAM. : r 


PORTRAITS OF DOGS 
in oil or) painted from life or photo- 
graphs, my specialty. I also have a number 
of original hunting pictures for sale. See this 
and next month's cover of ‘‘Field and Stream.” 
Correspondence solicited. 


EDW. V. BREWER, 528 W. 158th St., 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 


9 1 OO Trewnrens $95 


OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
243 BROADWAY (Est. 188:) NEW YORE 
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Unusual Automobile Bargains | 


About this time Automobile manufacturers clean 
up on their 1906 Models preparatory to showing the 
new 1967 cars. Weare thus able to show a number of 
perfect, new 1906 cars of many makes at decidedly 
reduced prices. These cars, to save the manufac- 
turer’s mame, are carded as ‘“‘second-hand,” but 
many of them have never been out of the shop. 

We handle nearly every style of car, either foreign 
or domestic, new and second-hand. No matter what 
you want, we have it at a decided saving from what 
you would pay elsewhere. 

Write to-day for Bargain Sheet No. 102 


THE TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Largest Dealers and Brokers in New 
and Second-Hand Cars in the World 

Main entrance 1599-1601 Broadway conn 
215-217 W. 48th St. NEW YORK 
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Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 
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Outdoors 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
One of * Field and Stream’s”’ old contributors. 


Somte of the Chapters: The Marshesin April. Plover Shooting. The Melancholy Crane- 
Flight of Common Birds. Fishing for Crappie. In the Haunts of the Loon. Blue-Bills 
and Decoys. Walking an Art. Along a Country Road. Under the Greenwood Tree. 

f Squirrel oting. Down the St. Joe River. A Masque of the Seasons. 
‘ < Frog Hunting. Prairie Chicken Shooting. Fall Jack-Snipe Shooting. 
Hunting with Ferrets. 
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O. W. SMITH 


It is a pleasure to at last find ourselves able to gratify 
the generally expressed desire for a photograph of this 
well-known writer. Mr. Smith’s sketches and articles, 
during the years}he has contributed to Fretp aANp STREAM, 
have made his name a household word with its thousands 
of readers, who will appreciate this opportunity to become 
better acquainted with one who is already regarded as an 
oldfriend. The little autobiographical sketch in the *‘Sports- 
man’s World” pages of this issue we consider one of the 
happiest efforts of his ever fluent pen. 
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Drawn by E. R. Brewer 


A Warm CoRNER 


‘This drawing depicts an actual experience of prairie chicken shooting in the wooded country 
of Aitkin County, Minnesota, almost on the banks of the Mis ssippi River. An interesting reference 
to this sort of shooting is made by Mr. Fullerton in this issue. 
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PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING 
AS IT IS TODAY 


DISCLOSING, INCIDENTALLY, THE PREMIER SHOOTING 
GROUNDS FOR OTHER KINDS OF GAME AS WELL 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


en, prairie hen, heath hen, chick- 
en, brown bird, under whatever 
name known, was once a common in- 
habitant of every bit of prairie or open 
ground to be found in North America, 
from the very easternmost coast of 
Massachusetts to British Columbia. The 
eastern bird, known as the heath hen, 
occupied the coast from Maryland north, 
and some few of them still linger upon 
Martha’s Vineyard. The Alleghenies sep- 
arated this bird from its western rela- 
tives, but while naturalists recognize 
some minor differences, it is not very 
distinct from its western kin. Audubon 
went to Kentucky to study the bird 
in a land where the oldest inhabitant 
cannot remember ever seeing one now. 
But in that day they crowded into the 
yard of his cabin, and might have done so 
had it been built anywhere from the 
Gulf of Mexico to farther northwest 
than any white man had ever been. It 
is the province of this article to tell where 
they can be found today in sufficient 
numbers to afford sport. 
Contrary to the commonly-accepted 
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conclusion, the pinnated grouse does not 
resent the encroachments of civilization. 
When the virgin prairie has become 
checkered and barred by fields of wheat 
and corn, it is all very much to his liking 
and he thrives and increases. He was 
always, however, food for the pioneer and 
the prairie farmer, as well as a source 
of income where the law permitted his 
sale; being worth more to the people 
dead than alive, he died, and that tells 
the story of the big grouse in the country 
from Ohio westward to the mountains. 
He was not driven out by the cultiva- 
tion of the land, but was killed and 
eaten—or killed, sold and eaten. He 
died, too, not as a game bird, big, proud 
and strong of wing, but as a spring chick- 
en, a chicken of frying size, a delicate 
little morsel, pleasing to the most 
fastidious palate. 

In the days from 1840 to 1870, when 
the great states of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas had but 
one farmer on every square section, the 
birds increased and bred faster than the 
farmer or the market hunter could eat 
them or sell them, and the supply 











GROUSE IN THE HIGH GRASS—OLD “SPORT” NEVER LIES 


seemed endless. With grain to eat and 
some decrease of their natural enemies, 
they built two nests where one had been 
before and fairly threatened to eat 
the farmer out of his sod home on the 
prairies. When four houses could be 
counted to the section, however, the 
pendulum began to swing back, and 
for the prairie chicken it has been going 
back ever since. 

During the sixties a man might walk 
out from the city of St. Louis and shoot 
all the chickens he could possibly carry. 
In the seventies a bird dog was entirely 
unnecessary in Kansas; it being the 
usual style of hunting to drive a wagon 
carrying the gunners about over the 
prairie, flushing and shooting the chickens. 
As a rule the gunners did not even get 
out of the wagon, but took their chances 
at the birds flushing upon either side. 
The expert chicken shot of those days 
took pride in being able to crumple up 
his double with the team of bronchos 
going at full gallop. A little later than 
this, in the middle eighties, Capt. Wood- 
son, U. S. A., could shoot a mess for 
his enti‘> command, in what is now the 
state .. Oklahoma, any time he cared 
to go out. He commonly went hunting 
followed by a four-mule government 
wagon, which he rarely failed to load 
before returning. When that section 


was open to settlement, these numbers 
of the grouse almost beyond estimation 


were cleaned out in two years, nearly 
all of them the first year. The people 
were poor, they needed the birds for 
food, and the cold-storage people were 
in force in those days. You may now 
travel all day through that country 
and never see a_ chicken, though there 
are a few odd bevies in places where 
some farmer has taken pity on a pair 
of old birds and sternly forbade their 
being shot. The prairie chicken helped 
to make the peopling of the West 
possible, and it cost him his life. 

Then Minnesota became the Mecca of 
the chicken-shooting sportsman, owing 
both to its large supply of the birds 
and to its delightful summer climate; 
those were in the days of summer shoot- 
ing and unlimited bags. The chicken- 
shooting season then began August 
1; the smaller the birds the easier they 
were to kill, and few were spared for 
lack of being full fledged. Since 1900, 
grouse shooting has been hedged about 
with restrictive laws and the hunter 
has been obliged to push on west, until 
today he is scouring the country ad- 
jacent to the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains in the Dakotas and north- 
western Nebraska. Illinois still has a 
good many chickens, but the law for- 
bids their being killed. Even if the law 
said “shoot,” the farmers would see 
you hanged first. They may kill an 
occasional chicken themselves; but if 
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so, they do it with the same regret 
that they would pot a favorite Plymouth 
Rock rooster. Almost the same con- 
dition pertains in Iowa and Kansas. 
There are some birds, and through the 
kindness of a farmer-friend you might be 
permitted to shoot a few; but it would 
not be worth while to make a trip to one 
of those states except at the special 
invitation of some influential man or 
land-owner. At that, the birds are not 
increasing, because every individual farm- 
er has all the bevies well marked that 
use upon his land, and he and his friends 
cut them down just short of extermina- 
tion every year. The chicken shooter 
in any of those states, if a stranger, will 
only breathe freely when in the middle 
of the public road without his gun. 
Now, having learned of some of the 
places where the big brown grouse can 
not be shot even when found, it remains 
to tell of the locations where he can be 
bagged enjoyably, and without that 
feeling of nervous dread as to con- 
sequences which is so inimical to all 
sport. In the very western portion of 
Oklahoma and in the “Pan Handle” 
country of Texas, chickens can be found 
in sufficient numbers to afford excellent 
sport. The great ranch country lying 
between the north and south forks of the 
Canadian River is well stocked with the 
birds. Though too warm for pleasant 
work in September, this region is es- 


GROUSE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


pecially adapted to winter shooting of 
grouse, one of the most delightful sports 
in the world. No man can say that he 
appreciates all that chicken-shooting 
means until he has cut down a dozen 
of these big Texas birds on some sun- 
shiny day in late December. Grouse 
may be shot here in the warm days 
and the guns turned upon the quail 
in frosty weather, while deer and turkey 
are plentiful upon the wooded streams 
of this favored region, not to mention 
ducks and geese all through the fall 
and winter. It will be best to secure 
the hunting privilege from the ranch 
owners before entering their places; 
but this is something by no means 
difficult to do. Very often these ranches 
are of such dimensions that it requires 
a good team an entire day to drive 
across one of them—which makes it 
unnecessary to have the hunting right on 
more than one place. A branch of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas penetrates 
this region, as well as the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Northwestern New 
Mexico, western Kansas and eastern 
Colorado have very fair chicken shoot- 
ing, but hardly good enough to warrant 
extended trips to those points. Local 
people get the cream of the shooting 
early in the season—some say before 
the season—and this country is not 
often visited by Eastern sportsmen. 

For some years to come there will be 
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splendid grouse shooting in both the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. Ultimately the 
birds in these states will go the way they 
have gone in Iowa and Illinois; but, in 
this month of August and year of our 
Lord, 1907, many a bevy is growing 
plump of body and strong of wing in 
those northwestern wheat fields. It is 
only too true that more white houses and 
red barns are appearing upon the rolling 
Dakota prairies than are good for the 
comfort or safety of the grouse. The 
native population, either foreign-born or 
of European extraction, are chicken- 
shooters. It is nothing unusual on 
opening day to find one man in every 
four in some little town a stranger and 
a chicken-shooter. The pendulum is also 
swinging back for Dakota’s grouse; 
but as yet it has not gone very far. Un- 
fortunately, sportsmen are too eager 
for “big kills” during the first few 
weeks of the season; but weather con- 
ditions sometimes protect the birds 
until later. The shooting lasts rather 
longer in North than in South Dakota, 
because of the late ripening of the 
wheat, and the birds can not be much 
disturbed until it is off, whatever the 
law ‘may say *about when it is time to 
begin shooting. In nearly every town 
in either state, livery and hotel people 
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will furnish guides, as well as teams, 
and dogs when the latter are not owned 
in sufficient numbers by the party. It 
is always wise to employ such guides 
in a well-settled community, since they 
will stand between the sportsman and 
any farmer who might think he had an 
established claim upon all the birds on 
his own land. 

This matter of guides and irate farmers 
is remindful of a little story a friend told 
me of his last shooting trip to Iowa. 
They had scattered a large bevy of 
chickens and were warming the guns 
up sharply, when a big Dutchman, with 
a proportionately large club, came across 
field upon the double-quick, shouting: 

“Vot dis I dell you in de paper? 
Who say you can shoot my shickens? 
] git de law on you.” 

“Hello, Chohn,” said the guide, com- 
ing up. ‘“Vats de matter now?” 

“Ts dot you, Shake?” with a lud- 
icrous change of countenance. “Vy 
didn’t you say so? Yoost hunt as much 
as you like; it vos all right.” 

“Of course it vos all right,” declared 
the rather indignant “Shake,” ‘ant if 
it vosn’t all right I’d take dot club 
avay from you ant maul you with it 
besides. ” 

The Devil’s Lake region of North 
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Dakota used to afford elegant shoot- 
ing; but any section that becomes ad- 
vertised too well is certain to become 
shot out in course of time, despite all the 
natural advantages it may possess. It 
is a wise thing to look up some out-of- 
the-way corner, if possible. However, 
any town west of Devil’s Lake on the 
Great Northern will have birds enough 
to afford excellent shooting. Towner 
is a very desirable point in the very midst 
of the best shooting country in the 
state, but the villages and stations 
either west or east are in essentially 
the same kind of territory. On the 
Northern Pacific anywhere west of 
Jamestown the shooting is good. The 
“Soo Line,” running almost northwesterly 
through Minnesota and North Dakota, 
offers advantages in that it opens up a 
lot of new and comparatively virgin 
hunting country. In the Devil’s Lake 
and Towner regions the majority of 
the birds will be found in the stubble; 
but west of Bismarck, on the Northern 
Pacific, the country is still largely in 
its native sod. There is a difference in 
the birds, too, for while the pinnated 
grouse reigns in the wheat-lands, across 
the Missouri River, in the grass country 
we find his first cousin, the sharp-tailed 
grouse. Of course the birds intermingle 
more or less, and often pinnated and 
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sharp-tailed grouse can be flushed in the 
same field, but it can be noted that east 
of the- river nearly all the birds put up 
will be chickens, while west of the river 
chickens are rare and “grouse” plentiful. 

North Dakota has a delightful climate 
in September and October, and the 
pleasures of the sportsmen are further 
augmented by the mixed bags inci- 
dental to nearly every day’s shooting. 
Thousands of ducks breed in that coun- 
try, as well as geese, snipe, curlew, 
plover, sandpipers, and other wading 
birds and waterfowl. J. D. Turner, the 
secretary of the North Dakota Field 
Trial Club, Grand Forks, N. D., or W. 
B. Paulsson, Mayville, N. D., will give 
sportsmen any desired information, if 
approached in the right spirit. 

What has been said of North Dakota 
applies to South Dakota as well, but the 
latter state is worthy of some special 
attention just now, both from myself 


and from would-be chicken shooters. 
South Dakota, west of the Missouri 
River, was the last stronghold of the 


Sioux Indians. The last time that the 
warriors of the Sioux marshaled then 
forces, and for a little while stood out 


against Uncle Sam, was at Wounded 
Knee, S. D. We find the red man still 
in the state, located at the various 


agencies, such as Pine Ridge, Rose Bud, 
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Ke-ya-pa-ha, Charles Mix, and others. 
Some of the Indian country cannot be 
hunted without the consent of the Indian 
Agent; but much of the land is slipping 
away from its ancient owners, and at 
other places he has been forced to take 
allotments of a portion of his land, where- 
upon the white man at once steps in and 
his game laws apply. Within the last 
two years much of this Indian country 
has been thrown open to the whites, 
and it is now like a great game preserve 
which, long carefully protected, has at 
last been rendered free to the general 
shooting public. 

Two new railroads have been com- 
pleted through the Indian lands within 
the last two months. One of these, an 
extension of the Northwestern, runs 
from Pierre, South Dakota, up the 
valley of Bad River to Rapid City in the 
Black Hills. The “‘sod-house”’ people are 
at present only raising grain enough 
to afford food for the numerous grouse, 
and the sportsman, as in all new coun- 
tries, will receive a welcome and an in- 
vitation to come again. The trip from 
Pierre west is worth taking for its 
picturesque features, the road running 
through the celebrated “Bad Lands.”’ 
To the south of this line of road and at 
the southern extremity of the Bad 
Lands, the Chicago, Milwaukee «& St. 
Paul has extended its line from Chamber- 
lain west to the Black Hills, following 
up the valley of White River. Go it 
blind, if you like, drop off at any town 
on either of these new roads, and you 
can hardly fail of splendid sport. The 
accommodations will only be such as are 
usually found in very new country, and 
often the hunter can add to his com- 
fort by living in a private car, or car- 
rying a camp outfit with him. Most of 
the shooting in this “‘short-grass”’ country 
will be at sharp-tailed grouse, though 
near the Missouri River many chickens 
will be bagged, and in the wooded hills 
to the west some ruffed and blue grouse. 

The branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul skirts the Pine Ridge and 
Rose Bud Indian Agencies, on which 
shooting is forbidden and where, as a 
consequence, the grouse and chickens 
will breed and scatter into the surround- 
ing country for years to come, or at least 
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so long as the Indian holds sway. Your 
Indian is about the only real game pro- 
tector that we have in America. When 
you give him a Winchester rifle, and 
tell him that he is a Government police- 
man, and that he is not to allow any 
shooting, you can rest content that little 
game will be killed. As is true of other 
portions of the Dakotas, mixed bags 
can be secured in this new country west 
of the Missouri River. It is in the direct 
route of wildfowl migration from the 
Hudson Bay country to the Gulf, and 
many of the birds breed in all the in- 
numerable ponds and lakes scattered 
all over those western prairies. 

The ©. M. St. P. has a short line 
of road extending from Tyndall, S. D., 
to Geddes, where the branch ends. The 
shooting along this road is exceptionally 
good. The road crosses some lands re- 
served to the Indians; but shooting is 
permitted all over it, and the reserva- 
tion is under state law so far as game is 
concerned. It is an out-of-the-way nook, 
in a big bend of the Missouri River, into 
which hunters rarely find their way. 
Working the ground between the rail- 
road and the river, ten or fifteen miles 
away, in arather rolling country, specially 
good bags can be secured of both grouse 
and chickens. An attractive point to 
stop, especially late in the season, would 
be Lake Andes, a new town named after 
the Government lake of that name, on 
the southern extremity of which the 
town is located. This lake is fed by two 
large, flowing Government wells, and is 
stocked with fish, both by the state and 
the United States. After the first cold 
snap, ducks crowd into this lake and the 
shooting is fine. Wagner is another 
good place to check dogs and baggage 
to. It has a good hotel, helpful livery- 
men, and people who will make you feel 
at home and enjoy yourself, even if they 
have to hunt with you and kill the 
birds for you. 

It remains to mention northwestern 
Nebraska—the “Sand Hill” country— 
the American moorlands. We have seen 
that in the older states the prairie 
grouse leads a precarious existence, either 
under the protecting mantle of the law, 
or through the charitable or selfish in- 
clinations of the man upon whose lands 
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he abides; but in the Sand Hills the 
grouse, both pinnated and sharp-tailed, 
are ‘as free as in the days of Columbus. 
Many of them have never seen a shoot- 
ing wagon or a team of bronchos, or 
even heard the distant sound of a gun. 
Their natural enemies they have in 
plenty; but the deadly double-barrel 
has passed them by to the north and 
the south. Take a map of Nebraska 
and look up the counties of Holt, Rock, 
Brown, Cherry and Sheridan. You will 
observe that the Northwestern R. R. 
skirts these counties to the north, fol- 
lowing the valleys of the Elk Horn and 
the Niobrara, while one hundred and 
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is undrained, the water simply seeping 
down through the sand as soon as it falls. 
The Niobrara River cuts through these 
hills on the north, with steep, rocky 
bluffs three hundred feet high, and the 
coldest, clearest springs breaking out 
every few rods along its course. The 
tributaries of the Niobrara are extremely 
clear and cold, and well stocked with 
trout. Many of the valleys will retain 
none of the water that falls, but others, 
and in places valley after valley, do re- 
tain the water, and then we find in- 
numerable lakes nestled among the 
peaked ridges of sand. These lakes are 
heavily stocked with black bass, and 
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fifty miles to the south the Burlington 
holds close to the valley of the North 
Platte. Between is a strip of country 
running two hundred and fifty miles east 
and west by one hundred and fifty 
north and south, called very aptly 
the Sand Hills of Nebraska. The coun- 
try is supposed to have been, in com- 
paratively late ages, the bed of a sea, and 
it still retains much of the features that 
we imagine or know to exist at the bot- 
tom of the present ocean. It has high, 
billowy, sandy ridges, and deep valleys 
without an outlet, Much of the country 
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thousands of ducks breed in them now, 
as they have since ‘duck time” began 
in the world. 

It may be noted that in all the coun- 
try lying between these two railroads 
there is hardly a town, and the few names 
printed upon the map represent merely 
post offices, usually but a single house. 


The white houses and the red barns are 


few and far between. I have traveled 
through the Sand Hills fifteen miles 
without seeing a house, and once camped 
among them three weeks without seeing 
a man outside of our own part. The 
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Kinkaid Law, giving each settler a full 
section of land in place of a quarter 
section, was passed with the hope of 
bringing in immigrants, and it has caused 
claim shanties to be built, and to a large 
extent deserted as soon as a title to the 
land had been secured. Grass grows 
well in the valleys and sufficient hay can 
be cut for large numbers of cattle, but 
agriculture can hardly be said to 
flourish. Corn must be planted down in 
a trench in order to keep from being 
blown out, and even when it is well 
started and growing nicely, a sand or 
hail storm may come along and cut it 
all to pieces. However, sharp-tailed 
and pinnated grouse breed in the sand 
country in undisturbed peace and se- 
curity. Of a dewy morning the old hen 
birds lead their flocks to the tops of the 
bare sand ridges, and the moon of a 
hot day finds them on the borders of some 
grassy lake deep in the valley. Grass- 
hoppers give many a young grouse a 
merry chase, choke cherries grow on the 
streams, and wild roses and _ sand- 
cherries are everywhere; so that in sum- 
mer, fall or winter the birds are never 
lacking food. It might be well to state 
here, however, that while both chickens 
and grouse breed in these hills, yet the 
chickens leave them largely in the winter, 
migrating east and south to better farm- 
ing sections, where they can obtain 
wheat and corn. The sharp-tails are 
much less migratory. The writer ex- 
pects to see the day when this country 
will be preserved and protected, the 
same as are the Scottish moors, so that 
it will be all one immense game preserve, 
for there is no other country in America 
so well adapted to the breeding and 
perpetuation of the grouse. Neverthe- 
less, at the present time it is the freest 
country in America to all who care to 
come. 

The shooter can hardly fail of at least 
fair sport at any town on the North- 
western railroad, from O’Neill west to 
Chadron, and on the Burlington from 
Broken Bow to Crawford. Of course, 
local hunters will kill off many of the 
birds near the towns and villages, so that 
it will be easier to make bags farther 
out in the hills. Should headquarters 


be maintained in some village along the 
railroads, all the game desired can be 
found by driving out daily ten or a dozen 
miles, hunting across the prairie in both 
directions. When mosquito time is over 
—and it frosts pretty early on the Sand 
Hills—camping on some one of the many 
lakes is a most pleasurable manner of en- 
joying an outing. The camper can then 
shoot grouse and ducks, or go fishing, at 
his own will and pleasure. In passing 
it might be stated that the eastern por- 
tion of this range is stocked pretty much 
with pinnated grouse, and the west with 
sharp-tails. 

Bassett, Nel raska, on the Northwest- 
ern, is an attractive shooting point. The 
country is fairly level and practically 
open, so that hunters can drive across 
the prairie in any direction as far as 
they like. Bassett is in the valley of the 
Elk Horn River; but ten miles to the 
south the Sand Hills proper begin, and as 
many miles to the north is the Niobrara 
. River, with its breaks and canyons full of 
sharp-tailed grouse and quail. The town 
has a good hotel for a country village, 
and three first-rate livery barns. A. M. 
Birchard, the proprietor of one of these 
barns, is very much of a sportsman him- 
self, and will take pleasure in showing the 
country and the game to all who may 
call upon him. Wood Lake is also a very 
popular objective point with Nebraskans, 
as it is within easy reach of the greatest 
duck and chicken grounds in the whole 
Sand Hill country. J. D. Eaton, of the 
Lake View Hotel, will take pleasure in re- 
plying to all inquiries relative to his 
section of the country, and the livery 
concerns of Welkins and Lyons pay 
special attention to the needs of hunting 
and fishing parties. 

Parties who intend to shoot anywhere 
in the vicinity of Valentine should write 
to Count W. F. A. de Meltendorff, 
Valentine, Neb. He is never quite happy 
except when doing something for some 
one who has no claim upon him what- 
ever, and especially is this true when he 
considers the unknown a_ sportsman. 
There is no better shooting country any 
where in the West, so far as small game 
is concerned, than that in the vicinity 
of Valentine. It_is the home of the well- 
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known guide, duckshooter and fisherman, 
William Francke, who has a hunting 
lodge snugly hidden between Hack- 
berry and Dewy Lakes, where the 
mallard nests and grows, and the can- 
rasback comes at the first breath of 


winter. The bass fishing in these lakes 
is only limited by law. Gordon, a 


hundred miles west of Valentine, is in a 
noted sharp-tailed grouse section. The 
country is higher 

and more broken, 77 

with deep gullies in 
the river breaks. 
Grouse shooting can 
be enjoyed there 
and full bags se- 
cured as long as the 


law will permit, 
since thousands of 
the birds winter 


along the Niobrara 
River. From Rush- 
ville west, there is 
more timber, the 
physical features 
approaching those 
to be found in the 
Black Hills. Two 
other varieties of 
grouse, the blue and 
ruffed, are to be 
met with occasion- 
ally, as well as those 
generally mentioned. Hyanis, on the 
Burlington, is a first-rate place to drop 
off. The country is broken, but full of 
game, and the limit of twenty-five birds 
can be shot any day. 

Because of the great sport which can be 
enjoyed there, and for climatic and other 
reasons, the Sand Hills ought to 
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take high rank among America’s play- 
grounds. The elevation is from two 
thousand feet'at O’ Neill, to four thousand 
at Gordon, with climatic conditions ap- 
proaching the mountainous. The air in 
the higher lands is a tonic pure and 
simple, and the water throughout the 
entire region is the purest and sweetest 
that I have ever found anywhere. 
Malaria is absolutely’ unknown, and 
there is no typhoid 
fever outside of the 
towns. Except for 
the winter winds, 
graveyards would 
be unknown. Army 
officers say that 
the men from the 
Sand Hills can eat 
more, endure more 
cold and heat, live 
longer without 


food, ride farther, 
walk with less 
fatigue, and are 


generally the har- 
diest and most rug- 
ged men recruited 
for the United 
States Army. The 
casual’ visiting 
grouse shooter may 
not acquire all the 
phenomenal endur- 
ance of the native, but he is_ likely 
to go home with the belief that he 
has had one good drink from Ponce de 
Leon’s “Spring of Life.” 

[The attention of our readers is called to Mr. Sam F 
Fullerton’s article in the Sportsman's World depart 
ment, as corroborating and supplementing Mr. Askin’'s 


remarks ¢-ncerning the intermingling of pinnated and 
sharp-tail grouse on the northwestern ranges. } 
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- STORY OF A HARD ROAD AND A TENDER PAIR OF MOCCASINS 


By SID HOWARD 


A LIT? 


T isnot easy to take a civilized young 

| woman into the thick, abounding 

forest and teach her to sleep on 

balsam sticks, wash in a creek and eat 

trout and salt bacon without a plate, or 
drink tea out of a tin dish. 

To fishermen with a natural curiosity 
to know how a lady of super-refinement 
may be broken to the trail, I will en- 
deavor to give a more or less unvarnished 
account of how we got a gentlewoman 
over the Corduroy Portage this spring 
and introduced her to Beaver Lake. To 
possible aspirants toward experiments of 
a similar nature, I might mention that it 
is almost always first essential to marry 
the young lady, and by gentle and hu- 
mane treatment obtain her complete 
confidence and gain a measure of man- 
agerial control. 

Fishing opened late in Canada this 
year. May was cold and nobody struck 
luck in all the North. The usual first- 
of-the-season parties, starting in with 
confidence born of custom and exper- 
ience, came out again without fish, and 
talked bitterly of snow flurries and night 
frosts. The Algonquin lakes lay under 
honeycomb quilts of ice until the tenth 
of the month, and the streams ran high 
with snow water. From all sources came 
the reports of a backward season and 
delayed fishing; so, acting on the im- 
pulse of mere masculine precaution, I 
wired Dick to put our usual trip at the 
end of May one week ahead, if his dates 
allowed. In doing this, however, I en- 
tirely overlooked the wedding of my 
wife’s favorite cousin, which was billed 
for the tenth of June. This oversight 
became apparent early that evening. I 
failed to understand its serious signifi- 
cance just at first. It seemed we had 


accepted the invitation and sent a cut 
glass bowl of weight and dignity on the 
strength of it. 


“There’s only one thing to do, then,”’ 
said I. ‘‘The wedding will have to be 
postponed.”’ 

“How ridiculous!’ remarked my wife. 

“Well, we can’t disappoint Dick,”’ 
said I. . 

“T wouldn’t disappoint my cousin for 
all the trout in the Algonquin Park,”’ 
said my infatuated young wife. 

“Well,’”’ said I, ‘‘we’ve got to go fish- 
ing—that’s fixed. A wedding is only a 
spasmodic affair, but trout fishing is an 
inevitable institution, like the seasons. 
It’s fore-ordained. It’s an incident of 
Nature herself.” 

“So’s a wedding of your favorite 
cousin,’ said my wife, “only more so.”’ 

“Well” said I, in compromise of her 
wretched point of view, “I’ll make a 
clean breast of it to Dick and see if he’ll 
take us one day earlier. Then we can 
come back a day ahead, and take in the 
circus after all.” 

“Do whatever you like about it,’ 
said my wife, ‘‘only remember we’ve 
got to go to that wedding.” 

(I must ask the reader to make allow- 
ances. A woman does love a wedding, 
and at that stage of the game my poor 
wife was only a woman—pure, simple, 
and super-refined.) 

* * * * * * 

There were ten pieces in the outfit 
altogether, counting two canoes, the 
bundle of rods and the bottle of fly dope. 
These last Madame herself elected to 
pack, and to this day she is quite sure 
hers was the heaviest load in all the 
party. By doubling up, two bags to a 
pack, we made two trips of it for the rest 
of us—Dick, his timber-cruising brother 
Hank, and myself. 

“Now,” said my trustful tenderfoot, 
with praiseworthy cheerfulness, when 
we were all loaded up, “where’s the 
road?” 
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“This way,” said Dick, and he stepped 
into a creek half-way up to the top of 
his shoe-pacs, his canoe up-turned on his 
head like a roof. Hank, with the grub 
box and a bag of blankets on a pack- 
strap, followed without a murmur. My 
wife looked on aghast. 

“Ts it like 


this all the si 
way?” asked +eS > 
she. ‘ 


“No, n‘o;t 
all the way,” 
said Hank. 
He disap- 
peared in the 
brush. 

Madame 
put down her 
bundleof fish- 
ing rods, and 
mechanically 
began to ap- 
ply dope to 
the backs of 
her dainty 
little ears. 
We had been 
two hours 
paddling from 
the station, 
and the sun 
was getting 
hot enough to 
bring out the 
black flies. 

A mosquito 


was. buzzing 
in her hair 


also, but she 
paid no at- 
tention to it. 
Her mind was 
adjusting it- 


self to the 
idea of walk- 
ing up the 


bed of a run- 
ning creek— 
she who tip-toed the asphalt when 
the crossings were damp! So I killed 
the mosquito in the fluff of her hair and 
kissed her on her hot, flushed cheek. 

“Cheer up,” I whispered. “ Your 
moccasins are waterproof. You won’t 
get wet.” 
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“But it’s the idea of it!” said she, 
frowning tearfully. 

“Exactly,” said I. “Adjust your 
mental attitude and you'll have no 
trouble at all.” Evidently, however, it 
was no time for metaphysics. She shook 
her head obstinately; so I took her in my 

arms, kissed 

. her again and 

set her on her 

feet in the 
creek. 

She smiled 
at last, in 
spite of a 
spirited desire 
to resist coer- 
cion, and, as 


Labrador seal 
skin boots 
will hold 
wate: for a 
month, she 
found confi- 
dence __ pres- 


ently to 
splash brave- 
ly forth, fish 
poles under 
her arm. 
“Laugh 
now, and for- 
get your 
hardships,” 
said I; so she 
tried, and by- 
and-by she 
succeeded. 
Presently 
the trail led 
out on the 
dry bank and 
we caught up 
to Dick and 
Hank resting 
by the canoe. 
“You see,” 
said Dick, 


“this trail 
wasa logging road years ago; and 
when you’re hauling logs, ma’am, 


you want to stay as near the bottom 
level as you kin. In the winter 
all this water and mush freezes, 
and it’s easy haulin’ big loads then, on 
the ice.” 
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“Are there any snakes?” asked Ma- 
dame anxiously. 

“Oh no,” said Dick,” “not many.” 

“A few little ones, just,’ said Hank. 

Madame turned reproachfully on me. 
I had previously denied the fact of 
snakes in toto. 

‘“‘And are there wolves, too?” 
she. 

“Some,” said Dick, conservatively. 
“But they’re darned hard to get,’ he 
added. 

Madame look- 
ed at the hardy 
woodsman in 


asked 


wondering fas- 
cination. It was 
like the mock 
proverb- ‘When 
the wolf comes 
to your door, 
bite him in the 
teeth.” 

We went back 
for the other 
loads. shortly, 
leaving Madame 
ensconced = and 


fortified in the 
canoe as in a 
great bath tub, 
the gunwales up 
to her armpits. 
Fifteen minutes 


later, when we 
got back, we 


-were introduced 


to a scene of 
fearful excite 
ment. <A_ deer 


had passed—al- 


most jumped 
over Madame, 
bath tub and 


all. We looked 
for the tracks. It had passed close. 

“Are there many deer here, Dick?” 
asked Madame, shivering. The prescnce 
of big game emphasized our deep and 
awful isolation in the wilderness. 

‘Lots of ’em,” said Dick, with cheerful 
re-assurance. 

“*T don’t like being left alone when you 
men go back for second loads,’ said 
Madame. . 

‘A deer would never hurt a hair of 
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your head, ma’am,”’ said Hank earnestly, 
“and they’re darn good eatin’.” 

“Yes, I know; but it’s the feel of it,” 
said ‘she. 

“That’s the very feel we came all this 
way to get,” I cried impatiently. ‘ Ad- 
Just your mental attitude.” 

“I won’t,” returned Madame, putting 
out her tongue. When a woman says 
she won’t; that way, she’s game anyhow. 

Those who have failed to understand 
the even pull of 
a* pack-strap 
down the ver- 
tebrae, who still 
shrink from the 
shoulder-bite of 
the carry-pad- 
dles, who know 
not yet the 
peace of mind 
which comes 
when the body 
muscles are 
happily at work 
under a_ bal- 
anced load—the 
Corduroy — Por- 
tage is not for 
them. Windfall 
harriers, thickets 
of overgrowth, 
broken — bridges 
of dry-rotted 
logs, long 
stretches of sod- 
den corduroy 
laid on quaking 
muskeg, climb- 
ing hills and 
mud holes—each 
apparent impos- 
sibility a test of 
manhood and a 
blessing in dis- 
guise. By them you prove your divine 
right to catch big trout ; by them, indeed, 
is Beaver Lake fish-warded and preserved. 
And f a good man may pass with an 
honest pack, a true woman may follow 
light. It has been proven, but with a 
camp of ten pieces the proving was a 
matter of a full half-day. Hungry and 
tired at five o’clock, but otherwise no whit 
the worse, she stood on the shore of 
Beaver Lake with a weary bundle of 
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fishing rods under her arm, the first white 
woman ever recorded. 

The hardwood ridges, where the maple 
buds were turning into little leaves, 
fairly sang with tender color. Tiny 
islands thick with spruce and pine stood 
out black green against the yellow light 
of afternoon. The tired little baby lake 
lay calm as a mirror. Madame gazed, 
her eyes shining. 

“I’m mighty glad I came,” she said 
softly at last, 
turning to me 
with a sudden 
impulse and 
nestling against 
my shoulder. 
“And” —hesitat- 
ingly—“‘I_ think 
I understand.” 

Dick stooped 
and filled his hat 
brim with the 
cold clear water 
and d:ank it in 
great dripping 
gulps. ‘“ Now,” 
said he, ‘we'll 
just paddle over 
to the narrows 
and make a 
camp.” 

“And we'll cut 
brush enough to- 
night for the 
Empress of In- 
dia,” added 


Hank. 


* * * * 


For three days 
we fished early 
and late in 
Beaver Lake, 
while the spring 
sunshine had its way with the hills. 

“We struck it just square behind the 
shoulders,” said Dick. “This is the 
first week of fishing weather we’ve had 
this year.”’ 

Three times a day Madame ate fried 
trout and bacon, and flapjacks and maple 
syrup. At dusk we piled on the birch 
and dry pine, and she listened awe- 
somely to the owls and the loons. Daily 
he grew plumper in the cheeks and her 





eyes became clear as crystals wet with 
water. Also she developed a tan, and 
could show five black-fly-bite-lumps on 
her wrists. At night she slept on sweet 
sporiferous balsam like a child. A foot 
thick it was, that balsam, tender tips 
of the best selected brush. 

As for the trout, we woke them up 
from the long winter stupor. The lake 
was full of trout. The beaver had the 
outlet dammed and no fish of any size 
could get down 
stream. Pound, 
pound and a half 
and two pound 
for the most part. 

We caught no 
little fish, save 
chub,sometimes, 
for bait when 
trout refused the 
fly. And in those 
three days my 
little tenderfoot 
was converted 
and confirmed. 

Dick it was 
who managed 
Madame’s canoe, 
while she trolled 
and cast, and it 
is to Dick I owe 
it that Madame 
learned how to 
fish. I have the 
utmost confi- 
dence in Dick. 
He is my au- 
thority for the 
weight of our 
heaviest trout. 
Five pounds 
and one ounce! 


MADAME BECAME CONVERTED AND CONFIRMED We had no 


scales, but Dick 
weighed him with his eye and that’s 
near enough for me. Dick has a good 
eye. And it was Madame caught it! 
All the lake shared the excitement of 
that battle. 

“Dick, Dick, I’ve got one! He’s run- 
ning away. He’s a big one. Oh, I'll 
lose him! Turn the canoe.” 

“Hang on! hang on!” said Dick, 
“Don’t yell.” 

We could hear the dry old reel click- 
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ing and whistling, and the wash of Dick’s 
paddle, but a granite point shut off the 
view. 

Silence ensued 
listened, motionless. 
screech of the reel. 

“Give him all the line he wants,’ 
came Dick’s voice. “‘ Keep it tight, that’s 
all.” 

“T guess they’ve kotched on to a big 
one,” said Hank. 

Then another burst of feminine ex- 
clamation: 

“Now, Dick, get ready. 
I do? Can you see him? 


while Hank and I 
Again came the 


What shall 
Watch out! 
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1” 


hurry, hurry and see him while he’s wet 

A girl’s laugh of the purest whoie- 
hearted triumph, high-pitched, full- 
chested and deep from the diaphragm, 
echoed and literally re-echoed among the 
hills. Hank and I, trying to avoid any- 
thing betraying an envious spirit, pad- 
dled down to look at the prodigy. It 
was a big trout all right—about three 
pounds. Dick held it out by the gill, 
black-backed and shiny, the spots glow- 
ing a deep rich red. 

“That fish’ll go just a fraction over 
five pounds,” said he solemnly, winking 
strenuously at Hank and me. 
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Don’t let him get under the canoe. 
—QOh, Cracky! my arm’s tired!” 

There was a pause of suspense, then 
Dick’s voice again: 

“Swing him in this way,—look out 
for yourrod. That’s it—a little farther.” 

At last came Dick’s sure plunge of the 


landing net, and a great dripping on the 


water. From beyond the narrows 
sounded a clear-throated woman’s 
scream: 


“Boys! boys! I’ve got one—a big 
one—the biggest yet—he’s q dandy! Oh, 


Madame’s exultation glistened in the 
sunlight. 

“How did you catch it, Dick?” asked 
I with studied insult. 

“°’Twas the missus that ketched it,” 
returned Dick stoutly. 

“Oh, get out,” scoffed we. 

That evening after supper Madame 
discovered something—that she had 
been nearly forgetting her favorite 
cousin’s wedding. 

“And we’ll have to go home a day 
earlier!” exclaimed she. “ Isn’t it mean?” 








“Tt certainly is,” I agreed, touching 
her sunburned little hand. A_ trout 
broke the water mirror over at the nar- 
rows, and the circles spread slowly to 
the old skid-way canoe landing in front 
of the tents. The sweet blue smoke of 
the fire, where Dick and Hank were wash- 
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ing dishes, stole straight up into the 
quiet sky. A yellow glow of twilight 
hung in the tree tops and over placid 
Beaver Lake. From somewhere behind 
the islands a loon called like a woman, 
and the jewelled echoes made the only 
sound in all those cathedral! hills. 


SEPTEMBER 


By F. 





Set 


L. HARDING 


allie) > ma | HE cycle of the year, throughout its course, 

Is like unto the life of man, we’re told. 

The spring is Youth; the summer, Prime; the fall 
{> “a Foreshadows winter’s haven for the Old. 


September holds a riper charm than when 


The buds are bursting. 


Mellower the days 


When twilight draws about us with its rest, 


And gold and garnet sun sinks through the haze 


At early evening. 


Fuller are the hours 


When upland game-birds revel in the glow 


Of summer’s aftermath; when, stark and grim, 


The pike shoots through the current’s silver flow; 


The burning brush dispels its rich incense 
Across the harvest fields; the stubble bare 


Is threaded by the hurrying mice; the earlier nuts 


Are tested by the squirrels; the timid hare 


Forgets its fright inborn, when forage waits. 


A brief respite for all is in the weeks 


’Twixt fret of heat and pinch of ice and snow. 


While fields are open, rippling run the creeks 


The balance-wheel of Time, in restful pause 


Aquiver, ’waits the hour to forward go. 
Then let us take the full of life to-day; 


To-morrow,—why, the gods may swing it fro. 
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GUNS 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR WOMEN, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE TO FIT THE USER 


By W. L. 


COLVILLE 


( DICK SWIVELLER”) 


QO prepare an article on the evolu- 
TT tion of the shotgun in particular, 
or firearms in general, would 
simply be a tremendous and voluminous 
piece of work, the scope of the subject 
embracing as it does firearms in use since 
the fifteenth century. Commencing with 
the match-lock, that in battle could be 
fired but a dozen times or so in half a 
day, next came the wheel-lock, the flint- 
lock, and the percussion system—in 
which, at first, a fulminate or percussion 
powder was used, this being in a pan in 
close proximity to the vent, the fulminate 
being ignited by the concussion of the 
falling hammer. A further improvement 
was the invention of the fulminate pellet, 
which was followed by the fulminate 
paper ignition, and finally the perfect 
copper cap was invented about 1817. 
This revolutionized the manufacture of 
guns, not only in method of discharge, 
but in lines, symmetry and balance. 
The percussion cap solved the problem 
of safe and almost sure ignition, and is 
used to-day in the modern cartridge in 
a slightly different form to meet present 
requirements. Following the percussion 
cap and muzzle-loader came the pin-fire 
breech-loader, and finally the center-fire 
cartridge, that has made ignition of the 
powder charge almost perfect and miss- 
fires so infrequent as to cause remark 
when they do happen. I doubt if there 
was a solitary instance of miss-fire in 
the thousands of shots fired during the 
recent Grand American Handicap. This 
also speaks well for the modern gun-lock. 
It is a long road with many turns from 
the match-lock to the present hammerless 
ejector, one-trigger gun, with its fine 
material, workmanship, finish, beautiful 


lines and balance, made to suit the fas- 
tidious sportsman of today, and with 
barrels of fine Damascus or fluid steel. 
It is not intended in this paper to more 
than touch upon the history of gun 
making. The subject has already been 
thoroughly and exhaustively treated by 
competent hands. The student of fire- 
arms’ history can find books by different 
authors and authorities in the sportsmen’s 
magazine offices and the large gun s‘o e:. 
Before leaving the subject of arms rele- 
gated to the past, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that Joseph Manton, the 
greatest gun builder of them all, in his 
time (died, aged sixty-nine, 1835), gave 
to the world the first ideas or knowledge 
of lines, balance, finish, and fine work- 
manship, thereby doing all that was 
possible to make a flint-lock attractive and 
effective, and thus educating his genera- 
tion to fine work and setting an example 
to the gunmakers who were to follow 
him. <A good man; an honest workman. 
Great prices are offered for Manton guns 
by collectors. 

Captain A. H. Bogardus was the pion- 
eer of trap shooting in this country. That 
is to say he gave it the spirit that fol- 
lowed up, has made inanimate target 
shooting as we find it to-day, a sport 
enjoyed by hundreds of thousands. While 
there were a few good shots throughout 
the country during Bogardus’s time, none 
of them filled the public eye as Bogardus 
did. This was owing to his brilliant 
shooting, many victories, and his intro- 
ducing the inanimate target in the shape 
of glass balls. Shooting against time, he 
broke 5 500 glass balls out of 5,854 shot 
at, in seven hours and nineteen minutes. 
This is one of his many feats, considered 
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extraordinary thirty years ago. His 
victories and reputation as a trap shot 
were international, he having defeated 
all the best English pigeon shots, among 
them being Aubrey Coventry, the famous 
match with this gentleman being at 
100 pigeons each, 30 yards rise, for a 
stake of £1,000. The score was 78 to 79 
in favor of Bogardus. Some time after the 
captain’s return to this country, he told 
the writer that in addition to the stake of 
£1,000 ($5,000), he had $5,000 betted 
on himself, and had no doubt but all the 
bets on him in this country and England 
aggregated $75,000. Thus, the winning 
of all this money depended on Bogardus 
grassing the last bird, which he did with 
nerve and skill. 

The score, 78-79, was considered good 
at that time—today a score must be 
90 per cent. or over to win anything. In 
all his shooting Bogardus used a Scott 
gun weighing 10 to 104 pounds, using 
44 to 5$ drams of high grade coarse- 
grained black powder and 14-ounce shot. 
Thus, this star performer with the shot 
gun set the fashion for heavy 10-gauge 
guns for all kinds of shooting. « Certainly 
the 10-gauge of 10 pounds is the best 
gun for all round shooting if Bogardus 
uses it, the man who shoots for large 
amounts,”’ the public said. 

And the fever grew, and there was the 
spectacle of men afield for quail, snipe, 
and woodcock carrying 9 and 10-pound 
10-gauges, with 30 and 32-inch barrels, full 
choked, with a load of 4 to 5 drams and 
14 ounces. The craze for the 10-gauge 
increased, and there being much pigeon 
shooting (now an obsolete sport) at that 
time, 10 gauges, were used at the traps, 
weighing 104 to 114 pounds and charged 
with 54 to 6 drams of black powder. 
Some sportsmen not in sympathy with a 
heavy gun, but desiring a 10-gauge, had 
ordered 10 gauges of 7} to 8} pounds, 
losing sight of the fact that a 10-gauge 
must weigh 9 pounds or more to shoot 
comfortably and effectively with its pro- 
portionate load. 

In 1879, the writer, in an article to the 
then Chicayo Field, claimed that the 12- 
gauge was superior to the 10-gauge for all 
kinds of work, unless it be long-range 
duck shooting, the chief reasons being 
that it was lighter to carry and handle than 
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the 10-gauge, just as effective on all up- 
land game, and shooting over decoys 
from a blind required smaller charges 
of powder and shot, necessitated less 
bulk in ammunition, and reduced ex- 
pense of same. In fine, the 12-gauge 
would in time be the standard. To-day, 
and for many years past, the 12-gauge has 
been standard, and the 10-gauge is being 
relegated to its niche in history—a relic 
of the past. 

The reason in part why I have spoken 
at some length of Bogardus is to explain 
how the 10-gauge popularity began. In 
his later years Bogardus used the 12- 
gauge exclusively, winning many im- 
portant matches and doing exhibition 
shooting. 

The modern shotgun is a powerful 
weapon. Constructed in 12-gauge, 30-inch 
barrels, full choke, weight 7} to 8 
pounds, chambered for 24-inch shell; car- 
tridges made up with 2{-inch shells, 34 
drams, bulk smokeless or its equivalent 
in dense smokeless and 1 or 1$ ounce 
of No. 6 chilled shot; it will kill clean 
and satisfactorily under all conditions of 
duck shooting from boat, blind or sink 


box. The same gun is available for trap- 
shooting. The 10-gauge is still occa- 


sionally used in localities where pass and 
point shooting at long distances prevail. 


PRESENT TREND OF FANCY 

The taste of sportsmen is now gravitat- 
ing toward light-weight guns for all up- 
land shooting. The 12-gauge in 26-inch 
barrels, 64 to 6} pounds, one barrel cylin- 
der and the other very slightly choked, 
is growing in popularity. The load for 
this gun is 2} to 3 drams bulk smokeless 
or an equivalent in dense smokeless, and 
1 ounce shot. It is a delightful gun to 
handle and very effective. Gauges 
smaller than 12, notably the 16 and 20, 
are attracting attention. The 16-gauge 
for years has been more or less popular, 
particularly in the southern states, 
though the number in use in all sections 
has been small compared with the 12- 
bore. The increasing demand for the 
16 and 20 points to a growing popularity 
and appreciation for the small bores. 
These guns are made in any length barrel 
required—26 and 28-inch, however, seems 
to meet general approval as being about 
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right. The question is asked, “Are the 
gauges smaller than 12 effective for up- 
land shooting?”’ There is no doubt that 
they are, as experiment and trial has 
proven—taking the 12-gauge as the 
standard of comparison, each gauge 
employing its maximum and minimum 
load, using Nos.6 7 and 8 shot. Presuming 
the 12-gauge charge to be 3 drams of 
bulk smokeless or its equivalent in dense 
smokeless, and 1}-ounce shot; the 16- 
gauge, 2} to 24 drams, § to 1 ounce; the 
20-gauge, 2 to 2} drams, } to {-ounce, 
it is obvious that the 12-gauge offers a 
somewhat better chance of hitting the 
object aimed at than the smaller bo.es, 
owing to the difference in shot loads. 
It is this that makes it necessary to 
hold somewhat closer on the bird with 
the 16 and 20-gauges to bag it. A fair- 
to-good shot will find pleasure handling 
one of these smaller gauges. There is but 
very little difference in the muzzle veloc- 
ity of the 12 over the 16 and 20. Many 
of these 16 and 20 gauges are phenomenal 
shooters. I know of a Westley Richards 
20-gauge with 30-inch barrels that is 
an exceptionally hard hitter. It is 
owned by Mr. W. 5S. Bell, of Pittsburg, 
Pa. This gentleman is one of the very 
best shots in the country and frequently 
uses the 20 in duck shooting from a blind 
over decoys, killing the birds clean 
at the various distances under such 
conditions. My friend, Louis P. Smith, 
of the Ithaca Gun Co., has a 20-26 that 
is a tremendously strong shooter. Mr. 
Smith says he can kill more ruffed grouse 
(the most difficult of all our game birds 
to bag) with the 20, under all conditions, 
than with a light 12-gauge—the chief 
reason being the quick handling of the 
small gun. 

The Ithaca people are experiencing a 
broader demand for their guns, having 
in late years greatly improved them in 
lines, balance, symmetry and__ finish. 
Recently they adopted the spiral main 
spring, and have added a third bolt to 
the action, which works through a jaw 
in the extension rib, making an exceed- 
ingly strong and secure bolting mechan- 
ism. 

The advantages of the [16 and 20 
over the 12-gauge are: comfort and 
ease jin fcarrying, quick handling, effec- 
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tiveness at all distances in upland shoot- 
ing, less bulk and weight to carry in same 
number of loads, less cost of ammunition. 
But against them we place to the credit 
of the 12-gauge, that the latter can be 
made to 64 to 6} pounds with 26-inch 
barrels, to use 1}-ounce shot, and it must 
be a good shot to handle the small bore 
and bag as many birds as the 12 under 
all circumstances. So there you are! If 
a man has all kinds of shooting, he ought 
to own two guns at least—for ducks a 
heavy 12, and a 16, 20 or light 12 for up- 
land work. If but one gun is owned 
for all classes of game shooting, | would 
suggest 4 12-28-74. If for upland only, 
and in the hands of a good shot, a 16 or 
20. If the taste is for 12-gauge, and only 
one gun for upland, I would advise a 
12-26-64 to 6}—one-barrel cylinder and 
the other full choke; a powerful little 


gun. Thus in weight we have the three 
gauges dwelt upon—12-26-64 to 6}; 


16-64 to 6}; 20-54 to 64. The advantage 
in weight of the small bores over the 12 
is not as pronounced now as some years 
since, when the 12 for upland work was 
made to weigh from 7 to 7? pounds in 28 
to 30-inch barrels. Now, the very light 
weight 12 is popular, built with a moder- 
ately heavy breech, thus tending to a 
smooth ‘‘come-up” to the shoulder, 
dainty handling, and withal a_ powerful 
weapon. A friend of the writer uses a 
12-26-63 over duck decoys, the cartridge 
being made up of a 23-inch shell, 3 or 
34 drams bulk smokeless, 1 ounce 6 or 
7-chilled shot. He says: ‘I find more 
pleasure and satisfaction in handling this 
little gun than the heavier 12-gauge.’’ 

Smaller gauges than 16 and 20 a e going 
to the extreme and savor of imprac- 
ticability. To handle them approaching 
any degree of satisfaction requires the 
highest order of quick center shooting that 
is the accomplishment of the crack and 
professional shot. A 16 or 20-gauge is 
certainly light enough and with its charge 
completely fills the desire for an effective 
small-gauge quick handling weapon. 

In concluding references to gauges, 
it may interest the reader to learn that 
the terms “‘gauge” or “bore,’”’ used by 
early English gunmakers in _flint-lock 
days, designated the number and size 
of balls to the pound that could be shot 
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through a cylinder bore, fitting fairly 
snug. Thus a 10-gauge throws a ball 
10 to the pound; a 12-gauge, 12 to the 
pound, a 16-gauge, 16 to the pound, and 
so on. A modern 12-gauge choke bore, 
for instance, while taking a ball of which 
it required 12 to make a pound through 
the cylinder part of its barrels, the same 
would not pass the choke safely, the 
constriction there being anywhere from 
13 to 14 or 144-gauge, and sometimes 
to the extreme of 15. 
THE SINGLE TRIGGER 

The single trigger, to perform the func- 
tions of a double-trigger in adjustment 
and delicacy of pull, is greatly to be 
desired. Among the advantages of the 
one-trigger is the reach of the arm and 
finger to the trigger, the distance always 
being the same; thus if, for instance, the 
stock is 144-inch from the single trigger 
to the center of butt plate, it remains at 
that figure, thus obviating longer or 
lessened reach of arm and finger to a 
second trigger, which changes conditions 
of aim and holding. This is the crowning 
advantage of the single trigger. It is 
more than evident that the single trigger 
is finding favor and bids fair to eventually 
replace the double, just as all the im- 
provements in the shotgun have been 
adopted and incorporated, giving us the 
very perfect arm of to-day. The Hunter 
Arms Co. and the Baker Gun Co. are fur- 
nishing a single trigger that appears to be 
doing the work ; they areexamples of good 
workmanship and seem to be performing 
all the functions of a double trigger 
and fulfilling the claims of the manu- 
facturer. From present indications we 
may infer that all the gun makers are 
now seriously considering the adoption 
of the single trigger. 

The Hunter Arms Co. claim to have 
sold already about 5,000 of their L. C. 
Smith single-trigger guns, this enter- 
prising firm having been the first among 
American manufacturers to adopt this 
improvement. 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY BLOCKS AND BOLTS 


The Baker Gun Co. was the first and 
only concern I know of in this country 
to patent and adopt an automatic safety 
block to the tumbler. Of late years 
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they have improved this device so as to 
insure smooth and positive working. 
As a factor to safety it cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Many years ago Mr. Deeley, the English 
gun builder and patentee of the famous 
Anson & Deeley hammerless lock, in a 
letter to the writer, claimed that a 
trigger block alone does not make a gun 
positively safe (in which the writer con- 
curred), but was accepted by the shoot- 
ing world as an element of safety quite 
sufficient in the ordinary handling of the 
hammerless gun. The Anson & Deeley 
locks were fitted with a tumbler bolt, 
working on top of the tumbler and en- 
gaging a notch, thus catching the 
tumbler, if from any cause it was re- 
leased independent of a pull on the 
trigger. W. &C. Scott & Sons, on orders 
through their agents, Wm. Read &«& 
Sons, Boston, fit safety tumbler blocks, 
and other English builders will do the 
same. 


GUNS FOR WOMEN 


The average woman, being from five 
to five and ahalf feet in height, one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty 
pounds in weight, and of limited mus- 
cular strength, the very natural con- 
clusion is that when a woman takes her 
first lessons in shooting the conditions 
call for a light-weight 16 or 20-gauge gun 
with minimum loads. This is a mistake. 
Usually, too, the gun is selected without 
any reference to fit as embodied in length, 
drop of stock, height of comb, and trigger 
pull the whole and one idea being to 
go to a gun store and purchase a small- 
bore, light-weight gun and begin practice 
with loaded shells. The result, in 90 
per cent. of cases is a bruised shoulder 
and biceps, followed by flinching, fear 
of the gun, and in a large percentage of 
cases, relinquishing all idea of learning 
how to shoot. The average double gun 
found in the gun stores has a stock of 
14 to 14} inches in length; drop, 2% to 3 
inches; comb, 14 to 18 inch. The build of 
the average woman, and length of arm and 
hand to the trigger finger, demands a 
stock length of from 10 to 12 inches, 13 
to 2% inches drop, 1} to 1} comb, stock 
cast in 4 to % inch, end Silver’s rubber 
butt plate fitted. It is the long and other- 
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wise improperly fitting stock, combined 
with a light-weight gun, that causes the 
bruised biceps and shoulder. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the woman should 
be measured and the gun built to order, 
or a gun bought from the store re- 
stocked to the dimensions called for. 
The first gun used should be a 12-gauge, 
26 or 28-inch barrels, or 6} to 7 pounds 
in weight—not less. If the lady is not 
strong enough to hold this weight, she 
should at once handle 2-pound iron 
dumb-bells twice to three times daily to 
strengthen. the neck, shoulders, arms 
and back. The advantages in first usiag 
this 12-gauge are that the weight of gun 
steadies it and the recoil is not so pro- 
nounced as in the small bore light weight 
gun. The gun should be kept lim- 
bered up and close at hand, so that the 
lady can catch it up at any moment and 
practise aiming. The next step is to snap 
p”imers in empty shells, aiming carefully 
at stationary and later at moving objects. 
Next, use 2} to 24 drams of bulk smoke- 
less and 1 ounce or {-ounce shot, and 
shoot at stationary objects, and later 
shoot at very easy flying targets, using 
slightly heavier chi: ges. By this time the 
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lady will have become accustomed to the 
12-gauge, and have gained confidence, 
and the gun—fitting her—will not recoil 
noticeably with the increased load thus 
giving the advantage of the heavier load 
with comfortable shooting and the 
chances for hitting the object increased. 

When she has become thoroughly 
acquainted with, and has confidency in, 
the 12-gauge, it will then be early enough 
to talk of a smaller bore and lighter gun. 
In any event I would not advise anything 
smaller than 16 gauge, 6} pounds, 26-inch 
barrels, and I would favor a 12-26-64, 
heavy-at-breech, one-barrel cylinder, the 
other a modified choke for field work. If 
the lady’is to do trap shooting, I would 
suggest a 12-28-74 to 74, for here the 
charge must always be 3 drams and 
14-ounces or heavier; the shooting is 
continuous, and the recoil more pro- 
nounced. Therefore she must train and 
practice to handle the heavier gun and 
load. The writer has had considerable 
experience in measuring the gentler sex 
to obtain the proper gun dimensions, and 
where the above advice and suggestions 
have been followed, satisfaction has 


usually resulted. 





By G. W. Stark 


‘*The chipmunk is a pretty bird and has a bushy tail; 
He sometimes sits upon a log, anid sometimes on a rail; 
And he gathers nuts in autumn, so his winter stock won't fail.”’ 














WHEN | WAS “IT” 


A SEQUEL TO ‘*‘ WHEN CHUM WAS IT,” IN JULY ISSUE 


By O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


“The morning, which is the most mem- 
orable season of the day, is the awakening 
hour.’”’—Thoreau. 


about me, for the August morning 


| LIE, the blankets tucked closely 
the 


increasing 


is cool, watching 
light. Slowly, im 
perceptibly, the day 
dawns. A vagrant 
breeze steals in from 
somewhere kissing 
the sleeping pines 
into wakefulness, 
and they — roused 
from their lethargy 
by the caress 
croon and murmur 
to one another 
lovingly. Ah, it is 
good to listen to 
the pines at their 
love-making. From 
down in the moist 
valley comes the 
half song of the 
drowsy song spar- 
row. High overhead 
—rising, falling, 
trailing away into 
nothingness — 
sounds the demo- 
nizeal laughter of a 


THE 
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are absent or silent, there is still music 
enough to satisfy any reasonable lover 
of birds. Irom the pasture back of the 
tent the voice of a farmer calls, “‘Co-boss, 
co-boss, ! look at my 
watch: ‘Five o’clock!—this will never 
do, for it is the last day of the trout 
season.”’ 

My rush from the 
tent sends a pro- 
testing red squirrel 
into a _ pine tree, 
and while I kindle 
the fire he sits on a 
convenient limb and 
berates me roundly, 
punctuating his re- 
marks with choice 
swear words. I re- 
peat the third com- 
mandment, think- 
ing to “warn him 
of the error of his 
way, whereupon he 
falls into a terrible 
rage, cursing me 
and my father be- 
fore me. Becoming 
incoherent, he jum- 
bles up his swear 
words most profane- 
ly and I laughingly 
decide that it is not 


co-boss-sss! - I 


loon seeking the a propitious mo- 
bay. A mourning «oxce anv onty ONCE po 1GETAcHANcE To Ment for “spiritual 
dove awakens and _terMy LINE FLOAT DOWN WITH THE CURRENT.”’ admonition. My 
complains discon- laugh brings out 
solately: she is a confirmed pessinist, Chum and the Little One, and upon their 


no morning is bright or cheery enough 
to make her happy. 

It is broad day, and bird answers bird 
until our little world rings with sweet 
sounds. What though some performers 


appearance the squirrel flees, thinking, 
no doubt, that he cannot do justice to 
the occasion. 

The potatoes left over from last night’s 
supper are warmed up, and trout fried. 
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It does not take long to cook a square 
meal in camp, when you know how—it 
is all in the knowing how. There is 
something we have for breakfast which 
is not down on the menu, something 
which all campers acquire: hearty appe- 
tites. I am told that there are those who 
look upon all gastronomic pleasures as 
beneath the dignity of a man, but if they 
were to go camping I think they would 
soon learn to count the hours to meal 
time. 

The sun appears round and red through 
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us that the trout will not look at our flies; 
so I go to the tent and get the “emergency 
box” (earth worms), but, metaphorically 
speaking, the trout turn up their aristo- 
cratic noses. Not take earth worms! 
We are nonplussed. Flies useless, earth 
worms unattractive, and the last day of 
the season. It is enough to make a man 
talk like a red squirrel! 

Chum reels in her line, and calling the 
Little One, says, “‘We will leave papa 
to study out this problem while we go 
and pick blackberries; the bushes are just 





‘DOWN YONDER IN THE VALLEY Is A POOL AND I KNOW THAT IT SHELTERS A RECORD FISH.” 


the smoky atmosphere. All signs indi- 
cate that we are going to have a hot day, 
or as Chum puts it, “a regular August 
day.” The sky is dazzlingly blue; it 
hurts one’s eyes to gaze at it. “I can 
tell you cne thing, Parson,” says Chum, 
“if this day continues as it has started 
out, I sball seek the shade by nine 
o’clock.”’ 

“That being the case,” I reply, “let’s 
begin operations.” 

Half an hour on the stream convinces 


loaded over on the hillside. Anyway, it 
is too hot to fish.”’ 

They climb the steep hillside and I am 
left alone. A splash, now and then, in 
the creek informs me that the trout are 
feeding, but what are they feeding on? 
That is the question I must answer if we 
are to have any sport on this last day. 
I throw myself upon the ground beneath 
the shade of an elm which grows just at 
the bank’s edge; beneath me is a deep 
pool, and many is the leviathan I have 
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taken from its depths in bygone days 
and years. The surface of the pool is 
unruffed, but the fish are jumping below 
and above, and I know that I have only 
to wait for the proper food to come float- 
ing down the stream to have the key to 
the situation. 

It is very pleasant lying here, listening 
to the drowsy hum of the insects. A 
bright-eyed chewink, its curiosity over- 
coming its natural timidity, perches on 
a nearby willow and gazes at me ques- 
tioningly. As I do 
not move, it utters 
its call twice, ‘‘ Che- 
wink, chewink;” 
then it begins to 
sing. The notes 
sound to me like, 
“Chink - ker - chee - 
ee,” with the ac- 
cent on the last syl- 
lable. The song, if 
song it can be 
called, is not very 
musical, though the 
cheerfulness of the 
bird causes one to 
forget its lack of 
musical ability. 
Among birds there 
is none more faith 
ful than the che 


wink: spring and 
summer, morning 


and evening and 
in the middle of 
the day, its cheer- 
ing call rings out. 
Without the che- 
wink our trout 





“NO, I AM NOT DONE UP; DON’T YOU THINK 


IT FOR A MOMENT. IT IS JUST A 


companion of all lovers of little streams.” 

“Swish, splash, splash!” Right at my 
feet, too; but I fail to see what the fish 
caught—though catch it did, as there 
is nothing visible on the surface of the 
water. ‘Well, old man,” I say to my- 
self, ‘once you will have to admit that 
your love of birds has played you false,” 
and I resolve not to take my eyes off the 
water; but within a moment a long- 
billed marsh wren across the creek has 
attracted my attention, and to justify 
myself I say, 
“Watching the 
birds is just as im- 
portant and enjoy- 
able as catching 
fish.” 

For some time a 
herd of catt!s have 
been feeding in my 
direction, and now 
one gentle-eyed 
bossy, oblivious of 
my presence, ap- 
proaches the creek 
to slake her thirst, 
a great cloud of 
grasshoppers flying 
and hopping — in 
front of her. <A 
red-legged locust, 
flying farther than 
his fellows, falls 
plump into the 
creek. There is a 
flash and a splash 
and a widening 
circle of wavelets, 
and, the hopper is 


rh cone. Now the cow 


streams would be BAD TANGLE.” is on the brink of 


incomplete. Today, 

as I gaze upon this somewhat strikingly 
marked bird, garbed as he is in white 
and black and brown, I find myself 
wishing that I were as optimistic as he— 
that I had the courage to sing all day 
long in spite of sun and rain. If the 
birds fever invite me to one of their 
banquets I shall propose this toast: 
Here is to the chewink, ground-robin, 
tow-hee, towhee bunting, towhee 
ground-finch, grasel, or whatever name 
you may know him by; the most 
faithful and optimistic of birds, the 


the stream and a 
great many grasshoppers fall into the 
water. Immediately there is a pan- 
demonium of leaping, striving fish. I 
creep back from the water and execute 
a war dance, shouting, like Archimedes 
of old, “Eureka! [ureka!”—but when 
I think of my stupidity in not trying 
hoppers before, I talk to myself as 
the red squirrel talked to me in the 
early morning. _I set about catching a 
hopper. “Dear! were the pesky things 
ever so elusive?” Slap. “Missed him, by 
George!” Bang—-slap. “Ah, there, now, 
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Mr. Melanoplus femur-rubrum, I have 
you.”’ Then he wriggles out between my 
fingers, ‘‘making molasses”’ all over the 
inside of my hand. Now I have one 
impaled on my hook, and we shall see 
what we shall see. 

The cow has drunk her fill and de- 
parted. With the stealth of an Indian 
I approach the pool and drop my hopper 
just where the current sets in under the 
bank. Splash, zip, tug! I am down on 
all fours again, hunting grasshoppers. I 
must go through it all again—bang and 
slap, slap and bang. Time, precious time, 
flies. Momentarily I expect to hear Ga- 
briel blow his horn. But hold, I have one 
now; an instant, and it is on my hook. 
I cast. A quick splash. The hopper is 
gone and I am down on my hands and 
knees again, slapping and banging like 
mad. Did mortal ever have such luck? 

The gods are kind and I quickly catch 
and affix the third grasshopper to my 
hook, leaving the point imbedded in the 
acrobatic insect’s hard head. ‘Now, 
Mr. Salvelinus fontinalis, prepare to meet 
thy fate.” I cast and promptly the trout 
takes the bait ; instinctively I feel that the 
trout is well hooked. How he rages!—up 
stream, down stream, forth and back; 
but never for an instant does the little 
rod relax its tension. I let the fish tear 
around in the deep water, only taking 
care that he may not foul the line in the 
brush that everywhere fringes the pool. 
Five minutes pass and manifestly he is 
tiring. At the end of three minutes more 
he gives up the battle and I receive him 
in my big straw hat in lieu of a landing 
net. Oh, but he is a goodly fish! 

I shout to Chum to come down and 
enjoy the fun with me, but she shakes her 
head and I go on alone. Such a day! 
Such hungry fish! It takes twice as long 
to capture a grasshopper as it does to 
catch a trout; but as the sun mounts the 
sky my basket grows' heavy and I am 
content. At ten Chum appears with the 
camera, resolved upon having her revenge 
for yesterday’s picture taking. She over- 


takes me at a very unpropitious moment. 
I have just succeeded in taking a small 
trout from an especially vexatious bit of 
water; but, instead of placing him gently 
on{the grass as I intend, I hang him on 
the branches of a dead shrub. 


Of course 


the trout struggles and the resultant 
snarl is something awful. No, I am not 
“done up”—don’t you think it for a 
minute—it’s just a bad tangle. For an 
hour the little woman follows me like an 
implacable Nemesis, refusing to take a 
picture when I pose—get all ready, strike 
an attitude, ‘look pleasant,’ you know— 
but when I assume some particularly 
grotesque attitude, ‘‘snap, snap” goes the 
shutter. I did not suppose that a man 
could assume such attitudes as that devel- 
oped film declared that I assumed. I 
find it hard to select three half-way pre- 
sentable pictures out of the dozen ex- 
posures made. However, they serve to 
illustrate the character of the stream 
and of most woodland brooks. 

Once and only once do I get a chance 
to allow my line to float down with the 
current, though, of course, in August the 
stream is exceptionally low; in May and 
June, when the water is high, there are 
places where one can allow fifty or even 
a hundred feet of line to run from the 
reel. To hook a trout a hundred feet 
down a tortuous, snag-obstructed creek, 
and successfully reel him in, requires 
some skill and a great deal of luck. | 
think I am safe in saying that not one- 
half the fish hooked under those condi- 
tions are successfully landed; but it is 
very exciting. You must reel just right— 
not too fast, or you will draw the fish 
into the branches of some undermined 
willow that sweeps the water; not too 
slow, or you will give the fish an oppor- 
tunity to run under a snag—an oppor- 
tunity which he is quick to use. To hear 
a fish lunging and plunging somewhere 
below you, your rod jerking spasmodically 
—for even a small trout will pull tre- 
mendously—is to enjoy an experience 
which comes only to the fisher of little 
streams. Let me say that such fishing 
is not for every one. Once a certain 
angler visited my Pittsfield stream when 
the water was just right and the fish 
hungry. He broke his line, lost hooks, 
lost his temper, and long before noon the 
air in his immediate neighborhood was 
redolent with sulphur and tobacco, while 
his creel was guiltless of fish. Upon the 
other hand, I had a good day, filled my 
basket with trout, saw the birds and 
flowers, and retired at night well content 
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with myself and the world. It all depends 
upon a man’s temperament whether he 
can fish little streams or not. 

At eleven o’clock it is so exceedingly 
hot that we retire to our pine-shaded 
hill and lie at full length upon the soft, 
odorous pine needles, which everywhere 
carpet the ground. Some people profess 
not to like pine trees, for they say “ Pines 
kill the grass,” and it is true; but there 
is nothing quite so grateful to my nostrils 
as the piquant odor of the pine. When 
I build my house, a whispering, love-sick, 
odorous, grass-killing pine tree will find 
a place upon the lawn. While eating our 
dinner a flock of bobolinks visit us. There 
is nothing in the somberly garbed, silent 
birds to suggest the resplendently dressed, 
rollicking singers of spring. I asked a 
passing farmer the name of the birds, 
and he said that they were sparrows. It 
is true that they do not look unlike the 
sparrows, though they are trimmer 
built and more of an old-gold color than 
brown. 

Dinner eaten, we sit about and try to 
catch a breath of air. The breeze of the 
early morning seems to have left us. 
Nature is silent save for the strident, 
brain-racking note of the cicada. At three 
o’clock great yeasty thunder heads ap- 
pear above the hills to the west, mar- 
shalling themselves rank on rank as 
though at the word of some invisible com- 
mander. A mid-summer thunder storm— 
that is the meaning of this intense heat 
and strange silence. There is something 
thought compelling in the formation and 
onrush of a thunder storm; oftentimes 
have I watched till the great drops sent 
me scurrying to shelter, but to-day my 
thoughts are elsewhere. Down in yonder 
valley is a pool, and I know that it shelters 
a record fish, for five times have I hooked 
and lost him this season. A heavy fall 
of rain, such as we are likely to get, will 
effectually stop all fishing for to-day and 
for this year. If I am to try conclusions 
with my old combatant it must be at 
once. Rapidly and carefully I prepare 


for the fray. The pool was made by the 
freshet of last spring. Great logs were 
brought down from above, when our 
quiet creek was a raging river, and jammed 
in a short bend, holding the water back 
until it obtained a depth of nearly four 
feet. The pool formed, a wise old trout 
saw its advantages and took up his abode 
beneath that snarl of logs and drift, from 
which he could dash in pursuit of prey 
when hungry, and beneath which he 
could escape from the baited hook of 
the country yokel as well as the fancy in- 
vention of the fly fisherman. I knew all 
about it, for five of my choicest flies are 
securely fastened down there somewhere. 

I approach the pool carefully, for in 
that intense stillness every sound is 
magnified, and experience has made my 
ancient friend wary. I choose to cast 
from amid the weeds which fringe the 
right bank of the creek. I need not look 
at the water for I know just where the 
fish lies and just where to cast. I send 
the grasshopper out over the pool, but 
do not allow it to touch the water. There 
is a mighty splash. “Ah, my friend,” 
I say, ‘“‘so you are at home? Well, now 
you can have this hopper,” and I drop 
it just in front of the log. The bait is 
taken with a rush and I strike hard; but 
my lancewood, which has been in at the 
death of many a big fish, breaks at the 
second joint and the fish is in his haven 
of refuge beneath the logs. Sadly I draw 
my line taut, finding, as I expected, my 
hook fast. Premonitory rain-drops begin 
to fall, and I become conscious of the 
lightning’s vivid flashes and the thunder’s 
heavy roll. I sever my line and beat a 
hasty retreat. 

There is little more to tell. The thunder 
storm, a veritable cloudburst, lasts for 
about two hours, and when it passes the 
creek is out of its banks. A rainbow of 
promise flashes out against the nimbus 
clouds in the east; may it promise me 
better success next year with the wise 
old trout of the ““Cedar Log Pool.’? The 
season of ’N6 is closed, 











THE ENGLISH RETRIEVER 
AND HIS WORK IN AMERICA 


By R. LECKIE-EWING 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTCGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


N my opinion by far the most useful 
| all-around dog which the sportsman 
can possess in this country is the 
retriever, and the curly-coated variety, 
by preference, as I have always found him 
able to stand the winter work in cold 
water better than any other breed. 

The pointer, setter, spaniel, or Chesa- 
peake Bay are all fine dogs and most 
useful in their several ways, but none of 
these ouite come up to a really well- 
broken retriever. In writing on this 
subject, however, it is my intention to 
give only my own experiences and to tell 
about some of the dogs I have broken 
and worked. I do not wish to descant 
upon the usefulness of this breed where 
the sport and conditions may be quite 
different. Nearly all my small game 
shooting has been done in British Col- 
umbia, where game, if not so plentiful 
as of yore, is still found in fair quantities, 
and where with the aid of good dogs the 
sportsman can still meet with a reason- 
able amount of success. The small game 
here consists chiefly of grouse—blue, 
ruffed, sharp-tailed, and Franklin. Duck, 
both surface-feeding and diving, are 
fairly plentiful, and it is whilst shooting 
these that I have had the best sport. 


During the first few years I spent in 
the country, my work lay in rugged, 
mountainous regions, where bear, cari- 
bou and goat were found, but no small 
game to speak of. Hence, I was unable 
to break in Carlo—a very powerful and 
handsome brown retriever, which I had 
brought with me from Scotland. Never- 
theless he proved a splendid companion 
accompanying me always in my lonely 
trips across wild and unknown mountain 
ranges. Bear were here often met with, 
and I was constantly finding fresh tracks 
of these animals, although seldom getting 
within sight of them. At first Carlo paid 
little attention to their marks, till I one 
day ran across a fair-sized black fellow 
which I shot with my .303. It was 
amusing to watch him when he came up 
to the dead animal. He was half afraid, 
half angry, his whole body quivering with 
excitement. After this, however, he 
seemed to think that his work lay in 
chasing bear, or at any rate following 
them up; for whenever we ran across 
fresh signs, he would (if I let him) go off 
full tilt on their tracks; and for many a 
good hide I have to thank Carlo, as on 
several occasions he either cornered or 
treed the blacks or browns. When I ar- 
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rived on the scene, I usually had an easy 
shot at the prey. The risks to my dog 
were, of course, great, for had he hap- 
pened to run into an old silver-tip with 
cubs, he might, unless particularly agile, 
have been killed. 

However, I am afraid I am _ sadly 
digressing. I only relate the incidents 
to show a possibly unknown trait in the 
character of English retrievers. Coming 
from the mountains, I afterward made 


my home in the 
Okanagan Valley, 
the ‘Garden of 


British Columbia,” 
as it is so justly 
valled. Here all 
my spare time has 
been devoted to 
my shotgun, and | 
have had splendid 
chances of breaking 
in some of the 
young curly retriev 
ers that have been 
brought over at 
various times from 
England or Scot 
land. The _ first 
winter I spent 
chiefly in camping 
along the shores of 
the Great Lakes. 
Trout fishing was 
excellent and ducks 
were fairly plentiful. 
By the end of No 
vember most of the 
surface-feeding 
ducks had left, but 
a few mallard, teal, and widgeon could 
always be found in some of the smaller 
creeks. Diving ducks were numerous 
both as to numbers and varieties. All 
my dogs did yeoman service that winter. 
Sometimes I shot over decoys; more often 
along the shores, where stalking various 
flocks and shooting as they rose was the 
chief sport. In either case the work the 
dogs had to do was not difficult—simply 
to keep close to heel and retrieve the birds 
as they fell. The lesson they had to 
learn, and the most important of all in 
their breaking, was absolute and implicit 
obedience. A dog who will not imme- 
diately come to heel when called, no 
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matter what the temptation may be to 
do otherwise, can never be called thor- 
oughly trained. 

Retrieving, pure and simple, | have 
never had any difficulty in teaching, as 
young dogs, whose parents have already 
been broken, show a very ready aptitude 
in this respect, and a few simple lessons 
are all I ever have to give. Of course 
there are exceptions, but I have found 
these in my dogs few and far between. 
Often the weather 
was extremely cold, 
ice and snow lined 
the shores, and the 
water was at freez- 
ing point; yet I 
never saw the dogs 
show the slightest 
signs of hesitation, 
no matter how 
often they had to 
goin. They would 
retrieve the dead or 
wounded birds, 
often following the 
latter far out into 
the lake. It is in 
this cold-water 
work that the 
curly - coated __re- 
trievers excel all 
other breeds and 
that their stamina 
and pluck = stand 
out pre-eminently. 
Often I have shot 
over otherwise ex 
cellent dogs that 
would refuse to face 
cold water after a few rounds of re- 
trieving from it. 

Perhaps the most trying work the re- 
triever has to do, is at flight shooting. 
Here, if the birds are plentiful, two or 
even three dogs are necessary, and for 
them to mark the falling birds and bring 
them to hand taxes their powers to the 
utmost, as often half a dozen birds are 
down at a time, dropping into marshes 
where bulrushes and tules are higher than 
the gunner’s head. To me it has seemed 
a marvel how the dogs ever find a tithe 
of the birds shot; yet it is surprising how 
few are lost. Some subtle instinct seems 
to guide their footsteps to where the birds 
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have fallen. My favorite shooting 
ground is a string of small sloughs, 
some thirty in number. Here, in the 
early fall, the sport used to be ex- 
cellent, as every one contained ducks 
—mostly widgeon, mallard and _ teal. 
Usually two guns were necessary, so as 
to approach the sloughs from either end; 
but more often than not I went accom- 
panied by two or more of my dogs. The 
ducks, when disturbed, had a habit of 
flying out at the same exit, and I soon 
got to knowfrom where to approach, and 
usually got in a right and left. Here, of 
course, the dog’s work was easy merely 
brinzing to hand the duck that fell. For 
prairie chicken and blue grouse I use my 
retrievers sometimes for the work of re- 
trieving alone, in the manner they are 
used in the old country; but I always 
break one or two of the best, to work as a 
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sort of spaniel-setter, ranging close ahead 
of me and flushing the birds, without 
running in or giving chase. This work 
is much more difficult to teach, but if 
gone about in the right way, the dogs soon 
become quite expert and almost as useful 
as pointers or setters. They must, how- 
ever, have very careful handling and be 
checked while young if they show the 
slightest tendency to give chase or go 
too far ahead. As a house dog or com- 
panion, no breed has a kindlier or more 
affectionate disposition. They are easily 
trained and always good tempered. 

Possibly this short article may bring 
to the attention of some of your readers 
my favorite breed of dogs, and if sports- 
men are disposed to give the curly re- 
triever a trial they will never regret it, 
but will find them very hard indeed to 
beat as all-around dogs. 
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A TRIP INTO THE ELK COUNTRY 
By G. A. WAGGONER 


WHERE THE CHIEF DIFFICULTY LAY, NOT IN FINDING BIG GAME, BUT 


IN DECIDING WHEN AND WHAT 
ACCOUNTS OF A CANINE HERO, 


A 


TO SHOOT; 


WITH INTERESTING 


DEPOSED MONARCH AND SOME 


BABY BEARS—TOLD BY A PRACTICAL SPORTSMAN AND MOUNTAINEER 


much in opinion as to the rela- 

tive sport to be had in following 
the different kinds of game. Many, not 
content with what could be found on 
the American continent, have searched 
the jungles of India and Africa for what 
has been sometimes called the nobler 
game. The fierce tiger and lion have 
been routed from their lairs in the reek- 
ing jungles, and the great elephant has 
been slaughtered by those seeking va- 
riety of sport. 

I have had no experience in hunting 
abroad, but when all accounts of hunters 
are considered, and comparisons made, 
I feel assured that the new world leads 
the old in the pleasures afforded the 
hunter. There is nothing to‘admire in 
the character of either the lion or the 
tiger. Both are sneaking, cowardly crea- 
tures, lying in wait and springing from 
ambush on their enemies or their prey, 
as the cat does the mouse. The regions 
they inhabit are unhealthful and de- 
pressing in the extreme, with nothing 
grand or inspiring about them. The 
elephant, though not despicable in char- 
acter and habits, is found in the same 
regions, where the hunter must breathe 
the fetid fumes of the jungles and slake 
his thirst from the tepid, sluggish streams, 
or slimy pools, which are the birthplace 
and tombs of the insect and reptile life 
with which the waters of the tropics 
abound. He can only rejoice in the mere 
act of slaughtering the great, good- 
natured beast. 

The American hunter finds the game 
he seeks, in the most delightful surround- 
ings. Forests and glades, agreeably in- 
terspersed, slope down from the snow- 
capped mountain peaks. . The air he 


ee have ever differed very 


breathes is the purest and most invigor- 
ating. The sweet incense of pine, fir, 
myrtle and cedar are wafted about him, 
and when thirsty, he can drink of the 
purest and most delicious water found 
upon the earth. The deer, antelope, 
mountain sheep, and the lordly elk, 
when startled, bound away, exciting 
admiration and calling into play the 
utmost skill of the hunter. The grizzly 
bear, the natural king of the mountain and 
plain, has nothing mean about him. He 
is dangerous to man only when he is at- 
tacked by him. His strength, endur- 
ance, and noble courage command the 
admiration of all. Indeed, I may say 
he is the king of beasts, and it is doubtful 
if any animal known to man is his equal 
in combat. By some strange chance, 
the much-storied lion has been allowed 
to sit upon the throne designed by 
Nature for the grizzly, and has stolen his 
birthright and made pretence of pos- 
sessing his bold and noble character. A 
meeting between the king and the usur- 
per would settle the matter, and place 
the rightful heir upon the throne. 

But the elk hunt: During the early 
settlement of Oregon and California, 
elk were sometimes seen in the broad 
valleys, but were most generally found 
in the foothills and mountains, and were 
considered mountain animals. The 
Coast and Cascade Ranges are especially 
adapted to them, and they are still to 
be found far up toward the snow heights, 
though in constantly lessening numbers. 
Stringent laws have lately been enacted 
to prevent their extermination ;for like the 
buffalo, thelordlyelk arefast passing away. 

Unlike their neighbors, the black- 
tailed deer, they are generally found in 
large bands. Open hillsides are their 
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favorite feeding grounds, and the heavy 
groves of fir and pine offer the seclusion 
required for rest. Like the deer, they 
shed their horns annually, dropping them 
in February and March. A full-grown 
bull elk weighs about ten hundred pounds 
during the fall and early winter, when he 
is in prime condition. When not too 
much hunted, they show but little fear 
of man and fall an easy prey to the 
hunter’s rifle; but when driven from 
place to place, harried by dogs and the 
sight of man, they become wary and 
seek deeper solitudes. Keen of ear, eye, 
and scent, they often tax the skill of the 
mountaineer, and make him relish his elk 
steak when he gets it. 

It was about the middle of September 
that Frank Wortman and I started from 
Monroe, Oregon, for an elk hunt in the 
Coast Mountains. It was not necessary 
to go far to find an elk, but we wanted 
to find them in their favorite haunts, 
and to see a large band of them. More- 
over, we had leisure time, and thought 
we should like to spend a couple of weeks 
away beyond the settlements, deep in 
the mountain range, where but few white 
hunters had been. Our course led us 
through the Alsea Valley, to and down 
the Lobster Creek, and from thence by 
an old Indian trail to Five Rivers, and on 
to a high ridge called Clickatat Moun- 
tain, about fifteen miles from the coast. 
In times gone by, this mountain had been 
the favorite hunting ground of the Click- 
atat Indians; several old scaffolds where 
they had dried their elk and bear meat 
for packing, were seen along the route. 

When about two miles from our des- 
tination we encountered one of those 
heavy rainstorms which sometimes visit 
the Coast Mountains during the summer 
and fall months. We improvised a tent 
by stretching a blanket for a roof, and 
remained for several days, until the 
storm was over. We moved on when 
the sun came out again, and were soon 
snugly encamped on the great ridge at 
the old Clickatat camp. Frank took our 
horses on half a mile to a grassy prairie, 
and on his return killed a fine deer. It 
was the time of the year when the male 
elks were on the trails, and we could hear 
their bray or whistle all about the hills. 

On the following morning Frank went 


west from camp and I started back upon 
the trail we had followed_in. I have 
forgotten to mention Jack, our dog. He 
was of no particular breed, but had the 
reputation of being a great elk dog. 
Elk will always turn to fight if bayed by 
a dog, and we had great hopes of Jack. 
He was of medium size, a trim built 
fellow, and very intelligent. He had fair 
courage, but was said to be mortally 
afraid of wolves. 

I started him down a bushy canyon to 
find an elk. He had not gone far before 
I heard him barking; his tones did not 
sound just right; there was distress in 
every note. Soon he came in sight, 
running swiftly up a little open ridge 
that intersected the one I was on about 
a half-mile back toward our old camp. 
Looking for the cause of his distress, I 
saw three big gray wolves a few hundred 
feet behind him. As Jack ran, he was 
giving out short, sharp, ear-piercing 
yelps, and it was evident he was doing 
his very best at running. I had a re- 
peating rifle, and hoped to be able to get 
all three of the wolves should they come 
in range; so I hurried up the ridge to 
meet Jack where he would strike the trail 
on the big ridge, for there was an open 
space there of several hundred yards 
around, and I knew after the first shot 
was fired at the wolves, that they would 
run for the brush. I expected, of course, 
that Jack would bring the wolves to meet 
me, as he ran toward our camp. But I 
was surprised when he took the other 
direction and ran back toward the old 
camp where we had been during the rain 
storm. Feeling sure the wolves would 
overtake him, I ran on behind to be on 
the ground to avenge his death. I was 
only a quarter of a milebehind,andseveral 
times the whole chase was in full view. 

On we ran toward the old camp, and 
I could not imagine why Jack chose that 
direction when he knew where the present 
camp was and certainly should have 
counted on help from Frank and me. 
When in half a mile of the place where 
we had camped in the rain, I heard the 
dog change his tune, and knew he was 
at bay. Cautiously I approached, and 
came in view of the camp about half a 
mile distant. I could see the wolves 
jumping about among the logs and brush, 
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but could not catch a glimpse of Jack, 
though I could plainly hear his voice in 
defiant tones keeping them at bay. I 
tried to approach without being seen; 
but a gray wolf is a hard animal to stalk, 
and they caught sight of me and fled 
without giving me a chance for a single 
shot. Then I approached the camp in 
search of Jack. In order that the reader 
may understand the situation in which I 
found the dog, I must go back and explain 
previous occurrences: 

When we made the camp where the 
rain storm came on us, we built our camp 
fire against a fir log. During the night 
the log burned through, and then the 
fire continued to burn out the center 
of the log at one end. The outside, or 
sap, did not burn, and so a hollow was 
made about three feet deep in the end 
of the log before the fire died out. The 
next morning we made our fire in an- 
other place, and during the rain storm 
that followed, Jack used the hollow log 
for a house. It was a very snug one, 
and Jack ieft it rather reluctantly, and 
more than once as he went on with us, 
he must have thought what a fine place 
it would be for a dog if hard pressed, to 
defend himself against a wolf. When 
the wolves got after him he thought of 
the hollow in the end of that log at the 
old camp. As he ran up the ridge, he 
had time to think of his chances at the 
new camp. He could not expect to find 
anyone there at that time of day, and 
would then be at the mercy of the wolves. 
So he had concluded to run for the log 
fort, and make the best defense he could. 
From what I saw and heard, and from 
the evidence about the camp, I made out 
the whole battle that had taken place 
before my arrival. 

By almost super-canine efforts, Jack 
had reached the camp and had backed, 
tail foremost, into the hollow log, his 
head being just a few inches inside. He 
presented a threatening show of teeth, 
and barked and snapped furiously when 
the wolves attempted to pull him out. 
A wolf, with all his boldness, is a coward 
when it comes to a close fight; he wants 
open ground where his superior agility 
gives him a chance to snap and get away 
without receiving injury in return. Jack’s 
hollow log presented a different proposi- 
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tion from this, and he made blood flow 
from every wolf’s nose that was poked 
into the hole. Before the wolves espied 
me, I had a good opportunity to hear the 
noise of the battle. The attacking party 
were silent, but fierce yells broke from 
Jack as he fought for his life. The bark 
of the log was gnawed and every effort 
had been made to get hold of the dog. 

When I reached the spot, Jack was 
wild with fright and it was several mo- 
ments before I could persuade him to 
come out. His eyes were fairly green 
with terror and anger. He was a white 
dog, but was blackened from head to 
tail with charcoal, and altogether pre- 
sented a most ludicrous appearance. 
After a while he became assured of safety 
with me, and appeared grateful for his 
deliverance. With bristles up, he ran 
around and barked where the wolves had 
been, and tried in every way to make me 
acquainted with the terrible predicament 
he had been in, and what a fight he had 
made for his life. Could he have talked, 
I have no doubt he would have explained 
his strange conduct in this way: ‘I 
had been separated from you some time, 
and did not know where to find you. I 
thought of running to our new camp; 
then it occurred to me that there was no 
one there, and no means of escape. I 
thought of the log I had slept in at the old 
camp, and that if I could get to it, I 
might defend myself. So I ran for the 
old camp, and had barely time to get in 
the hollow log when the wolves came up. 
I got as far back as I could, and snapped 
the first wolf on the nose as he stuck his 
head in after me. First one and then 
another tried to get hold of me, but one 
snap each did the work, and soon they 
only gnawed at the log and did not dare 
to touch me. The blood scattered around 
shows that some of them will remember 
me for a while—the blood-thirsty ras- 
cals!” Jack’s actions in running to that 
log, furnished me food for much thought, 
and I could but see in it thought and re- 
flection, very much akin to the opera- 
tions of the human intellect. 

On the following day we found a band 
of elk, and Jack proved himself a valuable 
help. About a mile from camp, on an 
open hillside, we came upon them and 
were not seen by the elk. Some of them 
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were feeding, others rambling about. 
We secreted ourselves and watched 
their movements. There were eight calves, 
several yearlings and four or five males, 
six or eight years old. We only wanted 
to kill one, and knew we could do that 
whenever we wanted to, so we took our 
time and watched them. The calves 
were kept near the center of the band, 
as a precaution against an attack by 
wolves, while the great antlered males 
kept well on the outskirts as picket 
guards. One old fellow, the largest in 
the band,’ was especially active and 
seemed to be the leader. He left the 
rest and came down among the brush 
and logs near where we were secreted, 
to get a drink at a little branch that ran 
down there. Three or four yearling males 
noticed his departure and followed him 
down. Before the old fellow was done 
drinking he was set upon by the young 
ones and a fight commenced. We soon 
saw that we were to witness one of those 
battles of which old hunters had told us; 

lattle in which the young male elk kill 
the old ones. We had both seen spots in 
the mountains where such battles had 
taken place, and had been interested in 
the stories told in explanation. Such 
battle grounds are generally found among 
the big logs, for the old elk seek such 
places as best for defense. The bushes 
are bent down or torn up and the ground 
tramped bare of grass or moss, and the 
spot is nearly always marked by the 
skeleton of an old elk. 

The stories of the skeletons bleaching 
on these forest battle fields, are sad ones. 
An old elk, who for years has led and 
defended the band, finds himself the 
object of envy. ‘The yearlings, who have 
but one sharp prong for each horn, con- 
spire to murder their grandsire. Every 
young aspirant for honors in the band 
joins the assassins, and under plea of rea- 
sons of state, Caesar is again slain. Could 
the poor fellow have spoken when his 
side was pierced by a young ingrate whom 
he had defended when a toddling calf, 
might he not with propriety have quoted, 
“Et tu, Brute?”’ Probably the battle in 
which the old hero lost his life continued 
for days, in which he was allowed no rest 
or food, not even a drink of water. His 
enemies could repair one at a time to 
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rest or to feed and drink, but he must 
stand on the defensive day and night. 
This looks cruel; yet the buffalo drive 
the old patriarchs from the herd to be 
killed by the wolves, and I am told 
similar actions occur among many dif- 
ferent kinds of animals. Unless we would 
arraign the laws of Nature, we must see 
in this her heroic method of preventing 
the perpetration of senility. 

We may pity this cruel fate of the old 
elk and buffalo, but do we not see such 
sights frequently among men, tragedies 
enacted something similar to these, com- 
mitted in high places? And even gentle 
eyes grow bright and delicate hands are 
clapped fn glee when they are consum- 
mated! An old statesman who has borne 
the storms of adversity, who has faced 
the enemy on the field of battle, who has 
led his people past all danger, and been 
a pillar of strength under all cireum- 
stances ; still apparently in vigorous man- 
hood, he becomes the object of attack of 
aspiring members of his own political 
family. Assaultel by overwhelming 
numbers, in vain he tries defen-e. He 
who for years had been so valiant against 
foreign enemies, harassed and worn out 
by continued assaults, at last succumbs 
to fate and leaves on the batile ground 
the skeleton of a vast reputation to mark 
the spot. 

The battle that Frank and I witnessed 
was fierce and furious from the start. 
The old elk had probably been looking 
forward to the time when he would be 
of no more use to his fellows, and be 
called upon to meet the fate of his pre- 
decessors. Still, he defended himself most 
valiantly, and selected a place where he 
could not be surrounded. He charged 
with great fury when the young warriors 
approached, and immediately returned 
to his stand near a big log. Several times 
he succeeded in catching one of his 
enemies upon his branching horns, and 
hurled him away. It looked at first 
as if the old fellow would conquer; but 
it was five to one against him, and we 
knew he would sooner or later become 
exhausted and be compelled to yield. 

With the agility of an antelope, the 
young elk would spring at him when an 
opportunity offered, pierce him with 
their long horns and run away to wait 
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for another chance. The rest of the herd 
paid but little attention to the combat, 
and evidently it was no unusual occur- 
rence. The elk were feeding about, and 
some of them lying down quietly to rest 
while it was going on. There were several 
old fellows with great branching antlers 
who might have interfered, but they did 
not seem to think the matter was of any 
importance. For two hours we lay behind 
a log and watched the combat; then we 
concluded to take a hand. The young 
combatants were just the kind we wanted, 
and cautiously laying our rifles across the 
log, we fired at the word, and brought 
two of them down. Knowing the fate 
of the old one if he was left in the band, 
he was shot for the great horns he carried, 
and we had all the elk we wanted. 

Jack, obedient to our commands, had 
remained lying at our feet; but to try 
him, we told him to go. At the crack of 
our guns the elk had started off, but the 
dog soon brought them to bay, and for 
an hour we had some sport in watching 
the elk. The old males faced the barking 
dog, keeping between him and the cows 
and calves, who huddled together like a 
band of sheep, the little ones on the in- 
side. The young males seemed to have 
lost their valor, for they appeared con- 
tent to let the old fellows do the fighting. 

Aided by our pack horses, we got 
our elk to camp and prepared to dry the 
meat. We made a scaffold about four 
feet high and laid narrow strips of cedar 
wood across it. On these strips the meat 
was laid, after being cut in thin slices. 
A fire was built underneath to aid the 
sun in the drying process. It was four or 
five days’ hard work before we were ready 
to sack the dried meat for packing home. 

The morning we were to start, we 
went to get the big horns, taking Jack 
with us. When we came in sight of the 
old elk, we saw an old she-bear and her 
two cubs eating on the carcass. We did 
not care to shoot the old bear, for her 
skin was of no value at that time of the 
year, but we wanted to take the cubs 
alive if possible. So we did not fire, but 
sent Jack to attack the trio. Not an inch 
did the mother bear run. She knew her 
offspring were in danger and resolutely 
stood in their defense. Jack saw it 
would not be advisable for him to get in 
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reach of the old bear’s paws, and bayed 
around and tried to get a snap at the 
young ones, who looked less formidable. 
The old bear became greatly enraged at 
this and charged on Jack, who nimbly 
evaded her and kept up an incessant 
barking. Soon the mother thought it 
best that her cubs should climb beyond 
the reach of the dog. She tried to make 
them go up a big cedar that stood near. 
The little fellows preferred to stay with 
her, and ignored her directions. Then 
she commenced to cuff their ears, not 
roughly at first, but increasing in vigor 
as her dander rose, just like our mothers 
had boxed our ears long ago. She cuffed 
them harder and harder, until they 
bawled out like great babies and took 
to the tree, crying as they went. One of 
them stopped about four feet from the 
ground, and clung, whining, to the bark. 
Its mother, after a fresh charge at Jack, 
returned and struck the disobedient cub 
quite a blow, when it quickly climbed 
higher up, grumbling all the time at the 
abuse it was receiving. 

We dared not approach the tree 
to try to capture the cubs while the 
mother was there, and she fought Jack 
so bravely that we did not like to shoot 
her—although bears are generally shot 
whenever an opportunity is offered. 
Furiously she raged around the foot of 
the cedar, and several times came near 
catching Jack. We drew near, for the 
black bear never molests a man unless 
crowded, or when the mother is found 
with her young; besides we relied upon 
Jack to keep the old bear employed. 
When she espied us she did not show 
any fear, but only became more angry 
and charged more furiously after Jack. 

At last, poor fellow! in jumping away 
he struck against a bush, and before he 
could get under way again, the angry 
mother caught him. We rushed in, and 
Frank gave her a shot that killed her 
instantly, but Jack was badly hurt. One 
fore leg was broken. We did not know 
this at first, and set about capturing the 
cubs. One of them had slid down near 
the ground, and was easily caught. He 
fought like a little tartar; but we cut 
some strings from the skin of the old 
elk and bound him fast. After waiting 
quietly for an hour, the other one got 
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tired hanging by his claws and came 
down within reach and was captured. 

‘We carried Jack to camp and set his 
leg. Frank had studied medicine and 
surgery, and did a good job. Such was 
his kindness of heart and sympathy for 
poor Jack that he actually took his own 
shirt from his back to make bandages 
for the broken leg. “This is my first 
vase,’ said Frank, ‘and I want to suc- 
ceed in it.”” With some of the skin of the 
elk, we madea sack or kind of case for the 
dog, and knowing the difficulty of getting 
him out without injury, we strapped 
him up tight so he could not move. We 
just laid him on a piece of the raw hide 
cut to fit, and then by punching holes in 
it, laced it with strings cut from the skin. 
The cubs were treated in the same manner 
and laced up into a couple of balls; nearly 
round they were, and when the job was 
completed, after half a day’s labor, we 
had a hearty laugh at the three bundles 
lying before us. We had put the hairy 
side of the skin next to the animals, 
and only their heads were sticking out. 
Jack was making most piteous moans, 
and the cubs were snarling in a dreadful 
manner. 

Poor Jack! We tried to quiet him by 
patting him on the head and talking 
kindly to him; he only wailed the louder. 
He seemed to think we were deliberately 
torturing him to death for fighting with 
the bears, and increased his cries of dis- 
tress every time he heard the cubs make 
a noise. I cooked dinner while Frank 
went to bring in the horses. He came 
back leading all four of them, and was 
feeling rather cheerful after all our worry. 
Just as he reached camp the horses heard 
Jack whining and refused to come any 
farther; an instant later they got scent 
of the cubs, and all broke loose, and with 
loud snorts of fear went galloping down 
the hill. Here was a new trouble, and 
for two hours we tried in vain to get the 
horses to camp. We knew that a horse 
does not like the scent of a bear, but 
these seemed to get a very exaggerated 
notion of the danger of coming to camp. 
We both tried to lead one up; it was no 
use, he stopped a hundred yards away, 
and could not be forced or persuaded to 
move a step farther. The unreasonable 
fright of the horses provoked more 


laughter than did the bundles themselves. 
At last we hit upon a plan. We tied the 
horses up at a distance and carried our 
loads to them. But the poor animals 
were still frantic with fear, and we and 
everything else about camp smelt of bear. 

We had a dreadful time in getting the 
loads on, and twice Frank became so 
enraged that he was on the point of 
shooting one of the horses for refusing to 
be saddled. Indeed, for a time it looked 
as if we were not going to get out of the 
mountains at all unless we left everything 
and went out afoot. At last all four 
horses were saddled, and we loaded our 
dried meat on two of them. The elk horns 
were tied on top of one of the packs of 
meat and an elk skin covered the other. 
Then we attempted to load Jack and the 
cubs on Frank’s saddle horse. It was 
no go. I tried my horse; we could not 
get near him with either one of the 
bundle:. We tied him to a bush and fas- 
tened a handkerchief over his eyes. He 
tore up the bush by the roots and ran 
away, being able to see his way (own 
the hill only dimly through the bandage. 
We brought him back again, but were in 
despair. We laughed and raged by 
turns. Every effort proved unavailing. 
The terrified horse would not take on 
either a dog or a bear. We bound his 
eyes more securely. 

Then Frank said, ‘It’s not his eyes, 
it’s his cussed nose. [’ll fix him.” We 
had brought with us a small package of 
sulphur to kill bees with, in ease we should 
find a bee tree in the woods. We burnt 
some of this and fumigated our hands 
and clothes. Then Frank held a piece of 
bark with burning sulphur under the 
horse’s nose until he declared his olfac- 
tory nerves were deadened to such an 
extent that he could not smell anything. 
This succeeded, and at last we got the 
three bundles tied on the saddle, Jack’s 
weight fairly balancing the two cubs. 

Then we started, Frank on foot with 
his coat for a shirt, and leading the bear- 
horse, while he held a stick in his hand 
to keep the horse from leaping onto him 
when the cubs set up a growl. This they 
did every few moments, and were joined 
by Jack in fierce yelps and barks. Great 
caution was necessary to prevent Jack 
and the cubs from being squeezed to 
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death by the horse rubbing against trees 
along the trail. The sun came out warm 
and soon dried the raw-hide hard, and 
also contracted it so that before night 
both the dog and the cubs were almost 
squeezed to death. The lacing became 
so hard and set in its position that it was 
difficult to unlace it without cutting; 
so we pressed on, with our captives and 
invalid complaining at every step. 

The poor little bears could hardly 
breathe, and their noses were within a 
foot of Jack’s head. They growled at 
him, and he, half dead with pain, howled 
defiance in their faces. Ali this frightened 
the horse, and Frank had great diffi- 
culty in restraining him from breaking 
loose and running away. At night we 
softened up all bandages by pouring water 
on them, and we all had a fairly good 
night’s rest. Neither dog nor bears would 
eat a bite, but eagerly drank water when 
it was poured into their mouths. We 
had constant trouble and all kinds of 
trouble, too tedious to mention. On 
level ground and going up hill, we did 
fairly well, but when we came to a steep 
down-hill grade everything went wrong. 
The raw-hide bundles would swing for- 
ward near the horse’s ears; their contents 
would growl and bark, and render the 
horse frantic. Once he left the trail, 
jerked loose from Frank, and plunged 
down a steep bank into a creek. I have 
always thought that horse deliberately 
attempted to commit suicide to escape 
going mad with his torments. If so, he 
failed, and, after an hour’s work cutting 
brush and digging away the bank of the 
stream, he was led back into the trail 
and we went on. How we ever got out 
of the woods with our load was always 
a mystery to us; but after four days of 
herculean labors, in which we had per- 
formed prodigies of endurance and valor, 
we arrived at the settlements of Alsea 
Valley. We looked upon our journey as 
almost ended, but soon saw that our 
trials were by no means over. 

Shortly after entering the valley, we 
came into a lane and met three teams 
hauling lumber. We shied out of the 
road to let them pass, and hoped all 
would go well. The first team was just 
abreast of us when we were noticed, and 
the horses got a scent of our bear. They 
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wheeled short around, broke the tongue 
of the wagon, and went dashing down the 
lane. The runaway team collided with 
the first team they met, and a general 
mix-up ensued. The hindmost team got 
frightened and ran into a ditch near the 
fence, where the horses both fell, tangled 
up in their harness. We hurried on, not 
waiting to estimate the damage, and 
rather enjoying the discomfiture of others 
after all the trials we had endured. Half 
a mile on we came to where a pack of 
hounds were kept. They immediately 
surrounded us, and commenced to bay 
the cubs. Jack was nearly dead, but he 
raised his voice with the hounds in de- 
nouncing the cubs. Poor little fellows! 
they, too, had suffered, but they joined in 
with snorts and growls, and added to the 
turmoil. Men, women, and children ran 
out to see what was the matter, and to 
defend us from the hounds. In vain 
they yelled to the dogs; they would not be 
quieted, and followed us a mile bellowing 
incessantly around Frank’s horse and 
its novel load. 

Never was a more ludicrous sight pre- 
sented than we were as we made our way 
through the settlement. At each farm- 
house one or two dogs joined the pro- 
cession, and as we passed a schoolhouse 
the children were dismissed and most of 
them followed us along, shouting with 
glee at the novel spectacle we presented. 
This encouraged the dogs and frightened 
the horses until we could scarcely con- 
trol them. It was an infernal festival 
of noise, a wild hound-carnival, roaring 
through the little valley, echoing among 
the hills, and calling everyone in hearing 
to the sight. 

There was no help for us, and on we 
went. I rode in front, leading a horse 
with great branching horns on top of the 
pack. Next came the load of dried meat, 
with an elk skin covering it, and con- 
cealing the horse except his head and 
legs. Then came Frank afoot, wearing 
his coat for a shirt and bringing up the 
rear. leading the horse with Jack and the 
and kicking and velling at the more 
importunate hounds. We both laughed 
heartily in spite of all annoyance; 
but felt relieved when the children 
and dogs, having satisfied their curi- 
osity, left us, and we came to the 
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timber which again afforded us a friendly 
shelter. 

Without serious mishap we made our 
way over the mountain that separates 
the Alsea and Willamette Valleys. After 
our experience in the Alsea, neither of us 
cared to repeat it at Monroe, where we 
knew a great number of dogs were kept. 
We so arranged it to reach the place after 
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again. The cubs grew rapidly, quickly 
becametame, and werevery amusing pets. 

After a good bath and some clean 
clothes, Frank and I retired to rest, but 
rose early next morning to attend to our 
patients and to meet our friends and tell 
of our hunt. It was much more amusing 
to tell of our trials in bringing in our 
load than it had been to endure them. 





“THEN HELD A PIECE OF BARK WITH BURNING SULPHUR UNDER THE 


HORSE’S NOSE UNTIL 


dark, and were much gratified to unpack 
our horses without being seen by anyone. 
We lost no time in liberating our captives 
and poor Jack, and soon persuaded them 
to eat, as they were nearly famished, 
having eaten nothing since we had started 
forhome. Jack’s bandaged leg was doing 
well, and he soon had complete use of it 


HIS OLFACTORY 


NERVES WERE DEADENED”’ 


So quickly do we forget troubles when 
once they are over. Since that day 
many hunters have been to our old camp 
on Clickatat Mountain, but to my knowl- 
edge, none have brought out a load that 
could match the one that Frank and I 
had on our return from our trip into the 
elk country. 
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KING OF OUR INLAND WATERS 


DAVIS 


[The present article is a logical sequel of ‘‘ Bait Casting for Black Bass,” by Robert H. Davis, which appeared 


in the July issue. 


The ‘‘Bob” referred to as a most capable and enthusiastic instructor in the use of surface baits, 
is easily identified as the writer of the first-mentioned article. 
way, save through the kinship recognized by all brother anglers. 


Mr. J. Charles Davis is not related to him in any 
He has a world-wide reput ation as an explor- 


er, author and journalist, has been connec ted editorially with several of our best known sportsmen’s publications, 


and is a lifelong devotee of hunting and angling, especially the latter sport. 


In the words of his namesake, ‘It 


is a victory to drag such a dyed-in-the-wool"fly-fisherman from the tackle box of the Henshallites, ” 
The publication of the bait-casting article in July has brought down upon this office a shower of letters pa 


ing the name of the surf: ace bait used so effectively by Mr. 


was the Dowagiac ‘‘ Expert’ 


’ wooden minnow, made by James Heddon & Son, Dowagiac, 


R. H. Davis. 


Inquiry of the writer develops that it 
Mich. Our failure to 


include this information with Mr. Davis’s contribution was dueJto the fact that we were just as deeply in the 


dark at that time as any of our readers.] 
HEN Dr. James A. Henshall 
W stood forth as the champion 
of the black bass and de- 
clared him “inch for inch, and pound 
for pound, the gamest fish that swims,” 
he came little short of the truth. As a 
late convert to the teachings of this 
eminent ichthyologist, I am fully con- 
vinced that the West and South may 
and doubtless have, fully appreciated 
the value of this splendid fighter of the 
rapid stream and the clear, cold, rock- 
bottomed lake or pond, while the East has 
not as yet awakened to the black bass. He 
who christened him the “bronze-backed 
warrior of the pool” gave him a title to 
be proud of, and no more just, terse and 
comprehensive one could be framed in all 
the written and spoken languages of man. 
For many years a member of the 
great army of devotees to the fly-rod, 
I long considered the taking of salmon 
and trout with light tackle by fly-fish- 
ing the ne plus ultra of refined, clean, 
gentlemanly piscatorial sport, and while 
not one of the many carping critics of bait- 
fishing, I must confess there is no form 
of this sport that delights me. When, 
which is only too often the case, they 
will not rise to the fly, all interest in 
angling is gone, and but for the study of 
nature, and the splendid invigorating 
effects of life in the open, the number of 
perfect angling days (for me) would 
be few in the entire season. 
After years of journeying into the 
wilds of Canada and the British North- 


west, and trials of the northern New 
York, Michigan, Minnesota and California 
waters in pursuit of salmon and trout, an 
enthusiastic angling friend invited me to 
accompany him to the black bass waters of 
Maine, and here began the complete con- 
version of an old and enthusiastic fly- 
fisherman for trout and salmon—one who 
could not be induced to try anything else. 
I was admittedly a fly-fishing crank, with 
something akin to pity for all who did 
not share my love for;the Waltonian art. 

When Bob came out on Long Island 
with his outfit, to convince me that one 
of the most enjoyable sports in the world 
is the casting of artificial minnows for 
small-mouth black bass, he began to 
instruct his old-fogy pupil in the proper 
method, the correct rig and the right 
places for the best sport (according to 
his theory) in the world. I had ex- 
pected to be shown a great variety of 
lures, and was more than surprised when 
he explained that he used nothing but 
a rather stiff 54-foot split-bamboo rod, 
a free spooling casting reel, a braided 
silk line and a Western-made surface 
minnow—the most unattractive-looking 
affair [ever saw. No casting line, leader 
or flies; no case of tackle; in fact, 
nothing but a short two-piece rod, reel, 
line, and the wonderful minnow. We 
went down to the shore of the sound for 
my first lesson, and the perfect ease 
with which Bob cast the bait anywhere 
and everywhere desired, was nothing 
short of a revelation. Over or under 
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hand, from either left or right, the short 
rod would describe an easy, short semi- 
circle, and the bait would shoot out over 
a hundred feet with no sound and appar- 
ently no effort on the part of the instruc- 
tor. I tried it and succeeded the first 
cast in striking the bank about six feet 
away and giving the line a back lash kink 
that took lots of time and lots more pa- 
tience to untangle. The one trial was 
enough—no more for me—and my friend 
returned to town voting me a “‘quitter.”’ 

Not wishing to plow up the beach, 
wrap the line around my ears and fill 
the reel spool with kinks for the amuse- 
ment of an expert, I had quit; but early 
the next day, an old and experienced 
tackle dealer was explaining to me the 
outfit required, 
and later in the 
evening I was 
on my way 
home with a 
duplicate of my 
friend’s ‘“kit’’; 
and a casting 
plug for prac- 
tice on the 
lawn. Easy? 
Certainly! The 
only thing was 
to go easy; not 
try to cast over 
the tree - tops. 
Accuracy first, 
then distance; 
and when we arrived in Maine a week 
later Bob was in line for a surprise. 

A pleasant voyage to Portland and 
fifty miles by railway, finished up by a 
drive of twenty miles in a mountain 
wagon, and the party, under the exper- 
ienced direction of Bob, arrived at a camp 
on the shore of one of a chain of small 
lakes at the very foot of the White Moun- 
tain range. The aforesaid party consisted 
of Doreas, the partner of my joys and 
sporting pilgrimages; our son, a lusty lad 
of six feet and sixteen years, christened 
“Ingen” by Bob on a former trip; Sanda, 
our Japanese, who besides being a splen- 
did camp cook is the custodian of every- 
thing transportable (including two bull 
dogs, ‘‘Piggy” and ‘Features,’ camp 
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guardians); Bob, author, poet, scout and 
guide (for Manhattan and Maine only); 
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and the writer, who, if not fair, is cer- 
tainly fat and surely forty. Group this 
bunch around a four-horse-load of bag- 
gage, two canoes, one canvas boat and a 
Rangeley skiff, all in charge of Bert, the 
real guide and camp keeper, and the out- 
fit is before you—with a month in the 
Maine Woods before us, and a comfort- 
able six-room-camp, with broad ver- 
andas and every reasonable convenience, 
behind us. 

Our journey from New York had 
occupied two days and one night, and 
here we were, on the evening of the 
second day, enjoying the work of opening 
out our luggage and installing ourselves 
in the cantp. Now, having in my many 
years’ wanderings experienced many 
varieties of 
camp, I am pre- 
pared to state 
that along the 
shores of those 
beautiful Maine 
lakes are scat- 
tered hundreds 
of the most 
comfortable 
summer camps 
to be found in 
the world, with 
good beds, and 
such furniture 
as will make 
one’s stay in 
the wilderness 
a pleasure. Not the elaborate house of 
the North Woods, nor the shack of the 
market hunter; but a moderate com- 
promise between the two, with sport, 
and beautiful lake, river, mountain 
and forest scenery on the outside, and 
rest and comfort on the inside. The en- 
thusiast who insists on being miserable 
to have a good time, who makes it a con- 
dition to the enjoyment of an outing that 
the entire party shall be uncomfortable 
during their stay in the woods, usually 
returns to the city more in want of rest 
than when he started on his vacation. 
With a little correspondence, one may, 
at moderate cost, secure a camp house. 
Bob had done so, and by the time our 
duffle was inside the house, the aroma of 
a supper in preparation stole out through 
the windows and proclaimed the fact 
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that Sanda was equal to the limitations 
of a camp kitchen, and about to demon- 
strate it. 

Promptly at 4:30 in the morning, after 
a refreshing dip in the lake, we all had 
coffee and toast and were away in our 
boats. Doreas and the guide in The 
Rangeley, Bob and I in an 18-foot canoe, 
and Ingen with his beloved canvas skiff, 
started in different directions for the bass 
beds. Bob occupied the bow of the canoe 
while I, being still a pupil, furnished the 
motive power. We 
stole around a 
point. ‘‘ Now, Pod- 
ger,’ said Bob, 
‘keep her about a 
hundred and fifty 
feet from that 
bank of weeds, and 
go slow.” The 
short rod began to 
circle and the ar- 
tificial minnow to 
alight just at the 
edge of a line of 
lily pads. Once, 
twice, thrice, the 
lure struck the 
water as lightly as 
a small frog leap- 
ing from a rock; 
the caster would 
begin the return of 
the minnow at 
that instant by a 
slight sweep of the 
rod; then chang- 
ing the rod to the 
left hand, reel 
slowly in until 
ready for another 
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reel began the song that delights the ear 
of the angler, and the line cut the water 
at right angles with the canoe, which I 
had checked with the paddle and was en- 
deavoring to hold motionless. The line, 
as taut as a telegraph wire, started for the 
surface and then things began to occur. 
The fish shot out of the water and stood 
on his tail, shaking his head like a bull- 
dog going into a fight; then down again, 
only to repeat an instant later with a 
rush that put at least three feet of day- 

light between him 


and the. water. 
Again and then 


again he sounded 
and leaped, stood 
on his tail, and 
endeavored to 
shake out the 
hook, and when, a 
quarter of an hour 
later, his white 
belly showed near 
the canoe as he 
swam in circles, 
and after the net 
was slipped under 
him and he was 
beating a frantic 
tattoo on the floor 
of the boat with 
plenty of fight still 
left, I realized that 


I had been a 
spell-bound wit- 
ness of a battle 


royal. “The bull- 
dog of the pool,” 
as he has been 
called, is certainly 
entitled to be 


cast. This was Sicitinin Sendeoatits, Ceetmaes classed with the 
repeated several best of all fight- 
times until—as the bait was slowly ing denizens of the sweet waters. 


swimming in to the canoe, leaving a 
wake like that of a swimming mouse 


something happened. There was a 
mad rush, a swirl of the waters, cast- 
ing the bait several feet in the air, 


just a glimpse of a short, chunky fish 
with an olive-green back and a_ broad 
tail, and all was over. A rise, a strike and 
amiss. Slowly the bait came in and then 
shot out again over the spot where the 
fish had disappeared. A flash, and the 


As we had won our first battle, we 
kept on around our side of the lake, 
returning to camp according to agree- 
ment for a 10:30 breakfast. The other 
boats came in on time and the morning’s 
catch was weighed and recorded. We 
found Dorcas had two bass; Ingen one 
bass and an unusually fine pickerel; 
while Bob had three bass, and I plenty 
of sunburn, with several large, fully de- 
veloped blisters. We all were in line for 
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breakfast and the mid-day rest—our 
camp rules being coffee at 4:30 A.m., 
breakfast at 10:30, dinner at 4:30 P.M. 
and supper only for those who might 
require something light before retiring. 
This splendid arrangement gave us the 
best morning and evening fishing hours 
free, with the hot and unlikely mid-day to 
repair tackle, read, write home and en- 
joy the cool shade of the broad verandas. 
Long experience on angling waters has 
convinced me that this is the best pos- 
sible division of the day for both com- 
fort and sport, and we always adhere to 
it with satisfactory results. 

Just back of the camp a cold mountain 
brook widened out into a eonsiderable 
pool, and in this we sank a packing case 
with wire screen ends to permit an in- 
ward and outward flow of water. As 
each boat was provided with a “live 
net,’”’ we soon had over a dozen fine bass, 
safely confined. We would haul a min- 
now seine once a day and give the cap- 
tive bass the catch, and after one day in 
the tank they would take minnows as 
freely as though they were feeding in the 
open water. 

After a few days bass fishing the fly 
rods came out and wo explored several 
trout brooks with res..'ts, Ingen leading 
the score with eighteen fairly good trout. 
Then we all went to Ward’s Pond on a 
frog hunting expedition and had splendid 
sport, catching frogs with a treble hook 
and scarlet ibis. Some were also shot with 
a .22 rifle, and we returned to camp with 
an old-fashioned wooden bucket full of 
the finest frog saddles imaginable. Drives 
to waterfalls, trips up the mountains, and 
a canoe voyage down through the lakes 
and out into the Saco River and back, 
made the days pass all too soon. We 
caught as many bass and trout as we 
wanted, and when the camp pool was 
well stocked with large ones, we sent our 
smaller captives out to grow older and 
strike again. At the end of the first week 
not one of the party was using anything 
but the short rod and the surface min- 
now. QOur tackle boxes and fly hooks 
were in little demand, and we voted live- 
bait casting and trolling obsolete methods 
since surface casting combines all that is 
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most enjoyable in fly fishing with a 
greater degree of accuracy and a wider 
range of action. The tackle is artistic 
and always under one’s eye; the fight, 
from strike to the finish, is on the sur- 
face, and the angler will get the fish if 
they are in the waters. For black bass, 
lake trout and pickerel, the surface bait 
is all that could be asked. What other 
fishes may be taken in this way I know 
not, but I intend finding out before the 
season closes. 

Whenever and wherever I go in future, 
the bait rod and the surface minnow will 
form just as important a part of my 
angling kif as the old Leonard with its 
fly hook and leader box; and instead of 
avoiding black bass waters, I will seek 
them out for sport worthy of the most 
fastidious angler’s skill. While thous- 
ands go on lake and stream in quest of 
the black bass yearly, I maintain that 
as yet this splended fish has not been 
given the recognition, along the North 
Atlantic coast, that he deserves. In 
Maine the whole attention of the state, 
official and otherwise, is given to the 
salmon, trout and togue waters—which, 
by the way, are no longer what they were. 
As in the case of the far-famed Rangeleys, 
they are going back each season in spite 
of all efforts of fish and game commission 
and legislation combined. With the ex- 
ception of Sebago Lake, the lakes and 
ponds connected with the Saco River, and 
the Belgrades, there is no general claim 
made as to good bass fishing, while there 
are thousands of lakes and ponds which, 
if properly stocked, would soon furnish 
the entire East Coast with splendid sport 
year afteryear. The Maine camp-owner, 
guide, farmer, and village fisherman has 
no use for the black bass. Many natives 
will not eat them; but a string of finger- 
ling trout, covered with corn meal and 
fried in bacon fat is considered the great- 
est treat obtainable—though the only 
flavor perceptible to the most discrim- 
inating taste is fried and often burned 
corn meal and pork fat. He who has 
eaten a boiled black bass has dined; and, 
with the illustrious Frenchman, I say, 
“What can happen to a man who has 
dined?” 
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SHORE BIRD SHOOTING 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


A VETERAN SPORTSMAN VOLUNTEERS TO 
NUMEROUS LITTLE 


NOVICE IN THE 


INSTRUCT THE 


KINKS AND TRICKS THAT 


ARE CONDUCIVE TO SUCCESS IN THIS MOST DELIGHTFUL SPORT 


we oiled them carefully and put 

them away not long after the 
holidays. Now let us take them out of 
their cases, or from the corner behind 
the door, and again go over them, rub- 
bing off the accumulated dust of the idle 
months, perhaps discovering spots of rust 
in the once bright barrels, or a lock 
spring so clogged with oil that it refuses 
to do its duty. The sportsman takes 
pleasure in caring for his weapons, and so 
we shine up the barrels and put a drop of 
oil here and there on spring or plunger, 
and once more we are ready to go afield. 

On the meadows or the beaches we can 
hear the shrill call of the snipe; the thrice 
repeated whistle of the yellow-leg; the 
soft, low, plaintive note of the black- 
breasted plover; and the tiny piping of 
the little fellows that are darting busily 
from one feeding spot to another, making 
more fuss and flurry—as all little animals, 
men included, seem to do—-than their 
large kin. We have caught the fever. 
That is the reason for cleaning the gun 
and looking up the shell-bag, boots and 
canvas clothing. As often as the warmer 
season opens and the snipe drift north- 
ward to the cooler and more congenial 
latitudes, just so often do we, who love 
the sport found on meadow and sand- 
bar, overhaul our paraphernalia, getting 
ready for the initial trip. 

The decoys are most important adjuncts 
to success in this kind of snipe shooting, 
and hardly a season passes without the 
loss of a few, until that time comes when 
we have to buy, or if of a practical turn 
of mind, to manufacture, more. I think 
that one derives greater satisfaction from 
any success that may come as a result 
of his own labors. It pleases the egotis- 
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tical element in you to sit in the blind and 
think of your skill, as you gaze at the 
twenty or thirty well turned decoys, 
perched on their sticks above the water— 
knowing that you have got just as good, 
or possibly a trifle better, outfit than the 
other fellow, and that it is all the work 
of your own hands. Perhaps it is for 
the above reasons that I generally man- 
age to find time to make my own decoys, 
and for the benefit of you who may be 
interested [ will tell you how to do it. 

First I go to the lumber yard and buy 
a white pine board. One six feet long 
by twelve inches wide will make as many 
decoys as will be needed for a complete 
“rig.” The thickness of the board de- 
pends on the amount of labor you wish 
to expend. If you prefer the round- 
bodigd decoys, it should be from two to 
three inches thick, depending on the size 
of the bird you wish to imitate; but for all 
practical purposes a decoy that is one or 
one and a-half inches in thickness will do 
nicely. Of course the round-bodied de- 
coy is sightlier, but the snipe you wish to 
decoy does not insist on an absolute imi- 
tation of himself, and, what is most 
important of all, you save both time and 
energy by making the flat-bodied stool. 
In selecting material be sure to get a 
board in which the grain runs straight, 
otherwise your work will be increased 
materially, as the crooked-grained board 
will split when sawed or whittled. 

We will suppose that you are going 
to manufacture decoys for yellow-leg. 
Get a piece of stiff cardboard and draw 
on it as fair a representation of the bird’s 
outlines as you are able to make, about 
eight inches long from breast to tail and 
three inches deep from the highest point 
of its back. Make the head and neck 
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proportionately large, but do not attempt 
to cut out the bill from the same block of 
wood. When ready to complete the 
decoy, a tenpenny finishing nail, driven in 
at the proper angle, makes an excellent 
bill. Cut out your design in the card- 
board and use it to trace as many decoys 
as you wish to make on the white pine. 
By using a little ingenuity you can oft- 
times arrange the pattern so that one 
saw cut will serve toseparate two decoys; 
but do not attempt to save too much. 
See that the grain of the wood runs 
lengthwise of the decoys, or they will 
split apart with rough handling. A 
compass-saw, wood-file and sharp-bladed 
knife are all the necessary tools, with 
the exception of a couple of sheets of 
sand-paper for finishing. 

When the decoys have been cut out, 
whittled and filed into shape, and sand- 
papered smooth, with a three eighths hole 
bored in them for the stick, you are ready 
to paint them. They should be painted 
with white lead—two good coats—and 
then with a very dark brown or black 
paint you can shade the backs and heads 
to correspond with the coloring of the 
bird they are intended to imitate. 

Of all the various decoys advertised 
by the dealers, possibly the hinged tin 
ones are the most convenient; but if you 
do not object to the extra bulk, the 
wooden ones, made as I have suggested 
and well painted, will be in use long after 
the tin ones have rusted out and been 
cast away. Were it not for this ten- 
dency to rust, the tin ones would be 
preferable, perhaps, although they require 
special sticks with tin tops, and if dropped 
into the water quickly sink. 

Different sports call for different wea- 
pons. You would not take the light, 
16-gauge into a goose pit, nor would 
you carry the 8-bore in the stubble; 
neither should you use the fine hammer- 
less, with its engraved locks and elegant 
finish in the sniping blind. Nothing is 
so injurious to steel as the damp, salt air 
of the meadows, and to use a fine grade 
gun for shore shooting is but a shade 
removed from crime, in the eyes of one 
who loves to care properly for his fire- 
arms. A blind built on the salt meadows 


is a damp and muddy place at the best, 
and the gun that is used in it is bound 
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to get splashed with the water and have 
many particles of mud adhering to it long 
before the day is over, no matter how 
carefully we handle it. Some of the water 
that carries with it minute particles of 
sand will work into the locks and the 
plunger-holes, or under the trigger-plate. 
Besides, the use of a boat is frequent when 
snipe shooting, and the gun may slip 
from the thwarts or be accidentally 
dropped, thus gaining more dents and 
scars. No. It is no place for your pet 
double barrel. Buy a cheaper gun— 
one without fancy trimmings—that hard 
knocks will not show upon so plainly, 
and that you can better afford to have 
get rusty 4nd eventually work loose. 

A moderate-priced 1z-bore hammer- 
less, with the right barrel open and the 
left a modified choke, will prove a satis- 
factory weapon. Some advocate a full 
choke, but, unless the birds are very wild 
and do not decoy well, I think the open 
gun will get better results. Often you will 
get an opportunity to shoot into a flock, 
and then is the time when the open- 
bored gun, that scatters the charge, will 
do more execution than one that simply 
drives a ball of shot through the center 
of the flock. 

While on the subject I think it worth 
while to say a word or two about repeat- 
ing guns. Though never an ardent disci- 
ple of these, I have used them at times. 
Although I must admit that they do very 
nicely in the field—or for that matter, 
anywhere where the shells are not liable 
to get wet and stick or swell—they are an 
unmitigated nuisance in the snipe blind. 
When the dampness has caused your 
shells to swell, or a few particles of sand 
have gotten into the mechanism of the 
repeater, you are done for the day, unless 
you wish to continue using it as a single- 
shot gun. If you are the possessor of a 
repeater, better leave it at home, rather 
than spend your breath in “cussin’”’ 
when the opportunity for a nice double 
occurs and the gun won’t “repeat.” 

You will find that shells loaded with 
shot ranging in size from 8 to 10 are 
about right; the 10’s you may think are 
too small, but you will discover that if 
the birds are decoying well that they 
will kill quicker and cleaner than the 
larger shot. It is also well to have a 
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few shells loaded with 6’s in your bag. 
Sometimes, in the fall, a stray teal, or if 
early in the morning, a black duck, may 
swing across the decoys, and the smaller 
shot would not kill. If inclined to be 
economical you can shoot black powder 
on clear and windy days, saving the 
smokeless for the days when the atmos- 
phere is heavy and there is no breeze to 
carry away the smoke. By so doing you 
will considerably reduce the size of your 
ammunition bill. 

There are many little kinks in snipe 
shooting that are only learned by exper- 
ience and a close observation of the bird’s 
habits, and for the benefit of those who 
perhaps have never had the opportunity 
to learn them, I will give a few of the 
most important ones. First is the ques- 
tion of when and where to rig out your 
decoys. Snipe, as you undoubtedly 
know, get the majority of their food from 
two localities, the sand-bars and the 
meadows. Hence, as your common sense 
will tell you, it would be useless to en- 
deavor to secure shooting at one of these 
spots when the other is being used. At 
low tide you will see the snipe desert the 
meadows for the sand-bars, and as the 
water rises again they return to the 
former place. Therefore, we would try 
the bars on the low water and the mead- 
ows on high. To be sure, a few strag- 
gling ones might be killed were you rigged 
out at the wrong time in either place; but 
you will find that the best of the shooting 
is obtained, as I have said, by changing 
with the rise and fall of the tides. 

Another point it is well to remember 
is this: Always endeavor to set out your 
stools in water. They show up much 
more plainly to the birds, and it is safe 
to say that one decoy in water is worth 
two on sand or meadow mud. Be sure 
to have your stool to leeward of you. 
Snipe fly against the wind as a rule, and 
also decoy against it. By doing so you 
save the need of twisting around every 
few minutes to see what is coming, and 
also secure better shots at those that do 
decoy. A blind is easily built on the 
sandbars from driftwood or seaweed, and 
on the meadows a high bunch of grass 
serves, with an old box as a seat. If the 
grass is short there are always bushes 


growing that can be pulled up and carried 
to the selected position. I have for 
several seasons, however, carried with 
me when on a shooting trip a blind that, 
for convenience and comfort, has these 
rather primitive methods considerably 
outclassed. ‘he blind I speak of is easily 
built, being nothing more than a box, six 
feet long, about fourteen inches deep, and 
twenty inches wide, with one end turned 
up in the same fashion as a scow, both 
for convenience in towing and to serve 
as arest for the head. Sides and bottom 
are of half-inch cedar, making it suffi- 
ciently light to drag about anywhere; 
and when ready to rig out I put my 
decoys in this box, together with shells 
and gun, and drag it across the meadows 
or through the shallow water to the spot 
where I intend to rig out. 

There is considerable latitude in the 
clothes that can be worn in the sniping 
blind. An old pair of trousers and a 
thin sweater, with a broad-brimmed felt 
hat that can shield you from the rays 
of the summer sun, is about as comfort- 
able an outfit as you can select. Add 
to these a pair of hip boots, or better yet, 
if the weather is extremely warm, an old 
pair of shoes to protect your feet, and 
you can wade about to your heart’s con- 
tent, changing your wet clothing at the 
end of the day’s shoot. Of course you 
will want warmer clothing for the keen 
mornings of the early fall; your own 
judgment, however, will not lead you far 
astray, but be sure to wear your oldest— 
a day in a blind is not conducive to lon- 
gevity in clothing. 

The state of the weather is an import- 
ant factor in snipe shooting. On the 
Atlantic coast any southerly storm ap- 
pears to make shooting better, but you 
can safely select any day for the shooting 
trip that is stormy, especially if a light 
rain is falling. The season for shore bird 
shooting varies in different states, and 
in some few there is as yet no close sea- 
son. The gunner will doubtless be 
advised of the laws governing in his own 
particular section, and should remember 
as well that in the latter part of the season 
the birds, being fully fledged and strong 
of wing, will afford better sport than at 
its beginning. 
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THE FORESTS WHERE THIS LARG- 
GAME ANIMALS STILL ABOUNDS 


By DOUGLASS W. CLINCH 


had been my ambition to take a 

real trip to the real woods—to 
follow the silent paths and trails leading 
to the silent lakes and immense barrens 
that lie unknown save to the passing 
native. In 1903 I made my first trip to 
a practically unvisited region. Having 
polished the 30-30 till it shone, I packed 
my oldest suit, plenty of woolen under- 
wear, a pair of Strathcona boots, a slouch 
hat and a couple of sweaters, and started 
for the early morning train that leaves 
St. John for the Kast. I was met at 
the train by a friend{ofj; mine, a resident 
of St. John, N. B., whom I have known 
for years and who offered to try and make 
a sportsman of me. Novices who have 
accepted instruction from him have al- 
ways been successful, and personally he 
holds the records for birds in the province, 
both partridge and woodcock, and also 
for salmon on the Grand Cascapedia. 
His rods are famous the world over, and 
the trout rod that won the casting com- 
petition at the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
in 1892, was a product of his hands. 

At Norton, N. B., we changed cars, 
taking the New Brunswick Coal Railway 
to Chipman, where we arrived at noon. 
We immediately procured our licenses 
and started for the general store to pur- 
chase an outfit, as we had brought nothing 
but our blankets and personal belongings. 
Under the direction of Joe, my aforesaid 
mentor, I purchased sufficient provisions 
for ten days, including salt pork, potatoes, 
butter, eggs (packed carefully in a box), 
onions, bread, tea, coffee, canned corn, 
beans, fine and coarse salt, a couple of 
lanterns, oil, two pails, a coil of stout rope, 
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ham and bacon, sugar, pepper, liniment, 
sausages, and last but not least, some 
“Horlick’s Malted Milk.” I had been ill, 
but tart apples cured me, and I found this 
milk to be the best possible substitute for 
milk and cream in the woods. I had not 
then been broken in to backwoods tea. 
We packed our things in a lumber wagon 
and started for McKeane Brook, twenty 
miles in, Stanley Winslow accompanying 
us as camp helper 

Before going into further details I 
would like to say that, at Chipman, New- 
castle, Bathurst, Canaan and other shoot- 
ing centers, no two parties are allowed to 
camp within a number of miles of one an- 
other. At this time there happened to 
be parties at Coal Creek and the lake. 
For this reason we chose the brook, since 
no one had been in there since the opening 
of the season. The operations of this un- 
written law, and the fact that the limit 
for big game in this province has never 
yet been reached, has so far prevented 
serious shooting accidents. Were a sim- 
ilar law in effect in Maine and the sur- 
rounding states, the death rate would be 
lower and there would be more satisfied 
sportsmen. 

If you have never ridden on a lumber 
wagon you have something coming to 
you that you are not apt to forget. The 
feats of the horses in getting over some 
places in the old portage road were little 
short of miraculous. We rode for a few 
miles, and then found it much easier 
to walk. About eight o’clock we arrived 
at a spot which we thought would do for a 
camping ground. The wagon was unloaded 
and the cooking utensils put into active 
service. It was really the first meal that 
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I had ever eaten in the woods, and I 
more than enjoyed it. After supper we 
decided that we would not pitch our 
tent till the following morning, as the 
light was poor; so we piled on a roaring 
fire, and rolling our blankets around us, 
stretched the double canvas over all. | 
had never slept outdoors before, and 
knew nothing till the blanket was 
twitched off me at two in the morning. 
Our helper and teamster prepared a good 
breakfast; this having been disposed of, 
we filled our pipes and the magazines of 
our rifles and headed for the calling 
grounds, some two miles distant. The 
birch horn had been cut and fastened 
with a burnt match, and we were all ready 
for business. ‘To me the first call seemed 
weird and startling. ‘The wind, however, 
sprung up and spoiled our chances for 
the first morning. We returned to camp, 
had a second breakfast and pitched our 
tent to our satisfaction before the rain 
commenced falling. 

The following morning we were again 
on foot at an early hour and found it to 
be a glorious day, all signs of rain having 
passed in the night, leaving not even a 
breath of wind. Slowly and cautiously 
we swung along the old portage. As 
we approached its end we went more 
slowly still, as the barrens were in full 
view. There was nothing to be seen, 
however, and we lay down behind some 
tamaracks to wait for an answer to Joe’s 
call. He had called several times with 
intervals of about twenty minutes— 
certainly not less—when suddenly from 
far away there was carried to our listen- 
ing ears the sound as if some one had 
struck an empty barrel with an axe. Nods 
were exchanged all around, and I knew 
that it was a bull answering. Fingers 
tightened on rifle stocks as the sound, 
now nearer, now farther away, broke 
the otherwise perfect stillness of the 
morning. After waiting in a cramped 
position for about twenty minutes, all 
sound apparently ceased. Could he have 
possibly scented or heard us? A low call 
was ventured. Hardly had it passed the 
fringe of the forest that surrounded the 
bog, than it seemed as if a team of mad, 
runaway horses were carrying all before 
them. I had been told, if I thought 
that I was getting shaky, to take a long 
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breath anc hold it. I did not require to, 
however, but it certainly was exciting to 
hear the approaching game, that you 
knew in a few minutes would be before 
you, making this racket to warn any 
other bull that he was on hand and pre- 
pared to fight. ‘Get down, get down, 
he’s coming!”’ whispered Joe. If it were 
possible, I nestled still further into the 
damp moss that was soaking my clothing 
through. In a few minutes the sound 
was more distinct, but not so loud, which 
showed that the game was leaving the 
dense undergrowth for the more open 
woods at the edge of the clearing. Even 
now, after four years, it seems that I can 
still hear the “swish, swish,’’ of the bushes 
as his head and antlers parted them and 
he strode fearlessly out upon the barren. 
He came on toward where we were lying 
and stopped behind a young spruce some 
eighty yards from our hiding place. 
Creeping out and taking aim, my first 
bullet pierced him through the chest, 
as he was head on. Rising to my feet, 
[ continued to empty the magazine, 
placing each shot as near behind the 
shoulder as I could. When he had first 
seen us his mane stood upright; the first 
bullet was just in time, and with it he 
turned and made for the spot from which 
he had left the woods. I had been told to 
shoot off-hand and to never use a rest, 
and I have never done so to this day, 
except once when I had followed two 
moose on the run for about half a mile 
and was out of breath. At the edge of 
the woods the moose stopped and half 
turned, receiving as he did, the last shell 
in my chamber. The sun was just rising 
above the forest, and, amid the perfect 
stillness, the “pung” of the expanding 
bullet as it struck the game was indeed 
music to my ears. I had been a trifle 
cold, but it was all forgotten in the ex- 
citement. Hurriedly shoving cartridges 
into my magazine, I followed the trail 
of blood on the leaves, feeling as if run- 
ning a hundred yards in ten seconds 
would be a mere trifle. Since the first 
shot had turned him, the moose had not 
attempted to run, and as I reached the 
edge of the woods I heard a long sigh and 
a crash, and discerned the game stretched 
out on his left side. 

We shook hands, filled our pipes, and 
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gave the guide a hand with the moose. 
On our way back to camp we discovered 
that another bull had answered the call 
and come to the barren. We got sight of 
him just as he disappeared, but not in 
time to get a shot, and the distance was 
too great. It at any rate showed that we 
were in a great game country. The second 
moose had hung around the open country 
for some time, as we discovered after- 
wards by his tracks, and had been within 
a few hundred yards of us while we were 
dressing the first. Winslow started at 
once for the nearest settlement for a team. 
The rest of us had a 
good second break- 
fast, and were enjoy- 
ing a smoke, when a 
pack-laden form was 
discovered coming 
along the old portage 
road. ‘An Injun! 
Well, I’ll be durned! ’ 
grumbled Joe. 
‘*What had we bet- 
ter do?” I queried. 
“If he stays he will 
undoubtedly spoil 
our trip, as there has 
been no other party 
in here this year.” 
Our visitor silently 
approached, leaned 
a 773 model, .44 
valiber Winchester 
against a tree, threw 
his pack to one side, 
produced a black and 
broken pipe and ac- 
cepted a “fill” from 
the pouch I handed 
him. It developed 
that his name was 
Isaac Paul, and that his father had 
held an enviable reputation as guide in 
the province for years. He told us 
we were in good country and that he 
expected to bring in a party of English 
sportsmen in a few weeks, and was now 
having a look around for “sign.” We 
engaged him for the remainder of our trip, 
as a compromise measure, so he would 
not interfere with our shooting. To my 
mind there is not the slightest question 
but that the redman, living next to 
Nature as he does, and being acutely 
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observing, is more apt than his white 
neighbors to be posted on wild game and 
its habits, and these are the conditions 
one must be familiar with if he would 
hunt scientifically. Still I think the 
best guide is the white man who lives 
with the Indian in the woods for a few 
years, learns all he can, and adds to this 
knowledge his good judgment. 

In the afternoon we went down with 
the team and brought out the moose, 
and on the way back saw a deer, but had 
no rifle with us. We also found that a 
herd of caribou had crossed the barrens 

since morning. Hav- 

ee POR | ing seen the game 

Pa safely off for Chip- 
man, Joe and Isaac 
started for a barren 
a mile beyond the 
scene of ourmorning’s 
hunt, where they 
were to stay all night. 
Winslow ‘‘cruised”’ 
around for a few 
hours. On returning 
to camp we thought 
we heard shots just 
at sunset, but were 
not sure. Saturday 
morning I was again 
routed out at an 
sarly hour and pro- 
ceeded in the same 
direction followed the 
two previous days. 
As the sun was ris- 
ing I heard six shots 
from Joe’s Marlin, 
and in afew minutes 
we met them return- 
ing. They had called 
up a bull the night 
before, and he would not come out 
to the clearing. Then they had started 
for the place where they proposed camp- 
ing for the night, and were follow- 
ing the road. ‘There was no moon, and 
Joe, being in the lead, had to pick his 
way very carefully. Suddenly Isaac 
reached out and touched my friend on the 
arm. There, right ahead of them, across 
the path, stood a magnificent bull. There 
was no time for thought, and Joe took a 
snap-shot as the moose disappeared 
among the bushes to the left of the road. 
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The hunt for him was kept up for a num- 
ber of hours, as Joe was sure that he had 
shot the bull through the lungs. They 
were very close to him at times, and I am 
told that another party found him in the 
spring. Many people might condemn 
shooting under such conditions. If they 
are ever charged by an infuriated bull 
as our party was on one occasion 
they will thereafter accept self-protection 
as the first law of nature, and never vary 
from it. Saturday morning they called 
again; a moose answered, but positively 
refused to come out in open ground. Joe 
proposed that they take at least one more 
turn. They did so and came on a 1,200- 
pound bull standing on a knoll, and Joe 
brought him to the ground with a well 
directed shot. The head was a good one, 
save for a slight freak in one of the pans. 
The spread was 564 inches. The head | 
had secured measured 44 inches. Mine 
was what is locally termed a “birch” 
moose—the bell long and straight, the 
horns turned up. By splitting the skull 
the spread could have been increased a 
foot. Joe’s was a “spruce” moose, hav- 
ing his bell starting from close under his 
chin and running back quite a distance 
to the throat. The-e moose are generally 
the largest and the antlers are apt to have 
a greater spread. Again we dispatched a 
man for a team, as Joe said he had to 
get right back to town. 

Breaking camp, we packed our belong- 
ings and headed for Chipman, stopping 
over night at a farm house, and starting 
again next morning before daylight, as 
the scruples of our late host would not 
permit driving a party of sportsmen 
into Chipman during daylight of the 
seventh day. I have never been in Chip- 
man since that year, but intend going 
there again soon. The caribou with 
forty-two points that came from there 
two years ago is, I think, the largest that 
has been killed in this province. The 
whole surroundings of that first trip were 
more than enjoyable, and I have never 
since had so satisfactory a one. The 
woods have not been ruined by the axe 
or fire, and along some of the roads the 
trees tower grandly above you. From 
Chipman as a center you can go to Gas- 
pereaux, which has some of the best all- 
around shooting grounds in the province. 
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William Hayford, manager of one of the 
mills at Chipman, treated us like princes, 
and has since furnished me with infor- 
mation concerning the guides there resi- 
dent. 

In 1904 I was unable to get away 
during the calling season, and could not 
leave till the last week in November. I 
had been down to Musquash on several 
occasions for the snipe shooting, and 
through some friends of mine there picked 
out a man who was destined to be my 
next teacher in woodcraft. Joseph Meuse 
was a full-blooded Micmac, and the son of 
the chief of that tribe. I went up the 
river with him several times and long 
will I remember those days. We would 
leave Musquash at ten o'clock and by 
eleven would have traveled the four miles 
through the woods to Log Falls. Here 
we would embark in a canoe with our 
simple pack of a single blanket and the 
absolute necessities for a few days, and 
for seven miles there would hardly be a 
word exchanged. Here and there Joe, 
from the stern, would point out a hidden 
shoal or a hardly distinguishable mark 
on the shore where animal had 
passed. Here would be a fine calling 
ground; there, a place where the deer 
would come through the long grass to the 


some 


water. Paddling against the stream we 
would reach the first portage. - The 


river here made a circuit of perhaps an 
eighth of a mile. In the spring this 
passage was a roaring torrent and we 
would pull into a dead-water and climb 
what was known as the carry above 
Bonnie Doon Outlet. Arrived at the 
further side, the old blackened tea-pot 
would be put on to boil and a sandwich 
of cold ham and biscuit quickly prepared. 
Then the “tomawee” (Micmac for 
tobacco) would be cut from the plug and 
the ‘“‘tomaum” (pipe) carefully filled. 
Later the old tin containing a mixture of 
rosin and oil would be warmed over the 
fire, and with his mouth Joe would test 
every seam in the canoe that the current 
might possibly have strained on the up 
trip. Some two miles farther on the 
fishing commenced. On these trips, fish- 
ing from two until six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and from nine in the morning until 
mid-day, we would catch over a hundred 
trout, some of them weighing two pounds 
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each. Then again the canoe would be 
emptied, lifted upon our shoulders, and 
another portage made. On the first of 
these trips we had only left the second 
portage about half an hour when suddenly 
the bushes parted and a bull with the 
velvet still on his horns dashed out into 
the middle of the steam. He swam to the 
center of the river and stopped on a shoal 
for about twenty seconds, motionless and 
watchful. Joe contracted the muscles of 
his throat, and “ Whoof-whoof!” came 
the low call. The moose turned and made 
for the shore’ from which he had entered. 
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cloth and three stout poles. Soon the 
fire was burning and a few cleaned fish 
sizzling on the frying pan. There is a 
sameness about suppers in the woods, 
but the first of a trip always seem the 
best. I had brought a couple of candles 
and, with a stick split lengthwise for a 
few inches, and a loop of birch-bark 
placed around the candle, had a torch 
that sufficed for the evening. The stick 
was sharpened and thrust into the earth 
and we were happy. In the morning, 
before I was awake, my guide would slip 
away and catch a nice string of trout at 
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Our camera was in the stern and covered 
with oilcloth, and thus we were unable to 
snap him. Passing the second portage, 
Joe took charge of the canoe and ! from 
the bow started to fish. It was perfect 
sport; the trout would rise two at a time, 
and for nearly ten miles I had not a 
thing to do but cast. When a big one 
took the fly I would play him, and then 
bring him within reach of the net which 
Joe always had ready. About six o’clock 
we reached the “Sherwood Rips,” twenty 
miles from Log Falls. Here the Indian 
had a “lean-to” made of a piece of sail- 


the old lumber dam a mile up the stream. 

I brought a friend with me on one of 
these trips, and he liked the country so 
well that he engaged Joe for the middle 
of September. They brought out a moose 
in a few days, and this fact, together with 
my inability to get away to the North 
for a caribou, made me decide in favor 
of Clinch’s River in selecting grounds 
for my hunting trip in 1904. Next 
month I will tell how far the wisdom of 
this choice was justified by results, and 
will also have something to say in rela- 
tion to the art of moose calling. 


(To be Continued) 





SPORT IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


A SPLENDID BIG GAME 
WHICH IN REALITY 


IS REASONABLY 


REGION IN THE FAR NORTHWEST 


EASY OF ACCESS 


By BERT M. WILLIAMS 


can be found for enjoying the free 

and elemental life of stream and 
mountain in connection with good sport, 
than in the Kootenai range of the Rockies. 
The mode of traveling will be somewhat 
difficult at times, through tangled under- 
brush, skirting steep slopes, and scram- 
bling over ragged boulders; but the very 
uniqueness of seeking unfrequented spots 
will stimulate the most dilatory, and 
success will repay the effort. 

Our party, consisting of five men and 
three women (the latter reluctantly in- 
vited after their promise not to hamper 
us with impedimenta, and not to “hack’’) 
with ten horses loaded with blankets and 
provisions for two weeks, left Columbia 
Falls, Montana, at the beginning of the 
open season. The trail carried us along 
the capricious windings of the Middle 
Fork, its intense blueness bordered by 
millions of cobble-stones that seem by 
their regularity in size and coloring to 
have been laid by a Master-hand. Over- 
head rose the green-timbered heights of 
the rugged old Rockies, whose base reaches 
down and hugs close the river’s edge. By 
following a well-traveled wagon trail over- 
shadowed by tamarack and pine, fifteen 
miles up the canyon we came to the sta- 
tion and hotel at Belton, where we made 
our first halt. It was not a long after- 
noon’s journey, for the days were long, 
and thus far the trail was well broken 
and not steep; but to the novice in the 
woods it was tedious enough, and we were 
glad to climb down and have a good 
night’s rest at the little boarding-house. 

Early the next morning we were on 
our way, passing the picturesque McDon- 
ald Lake about eight o’clock. The 
smooth, placid water of this splendid 
lake invited attention. but it had the dis- 


Ponvcan be no better opportunites 


advantage of being a popular local tourist 
resort; we had tasted the full flavor of 
courted waters, and the pondering pres- 
ence of distant hills sped us on. Three 
miles above the lake, at the outlet of the 
North Fork we left the main trail for a 
less pretentious one, and struck up 
through the narrow pass in the canyon 
toward the main range of the Rockies, 
whose glaciated peaks, being now con- 
stantly in view, seemed to rise higher 
and higher. It was the trail, explained 
our guide, hewed by himself twenty years 
since, while on a prospecting trip to the 
borderland of Canada for Marcus Daly. 
As it crosses the range at a high altitude 
it is passable only in summer or the very 
early days of September. 

And so we journey along, unhurried, 
through landscape that grows more and 
more rugged and quickens the dullest 
imagination and stirs the pulse through 
very joy of living; pausing reflectively now 
and then by a mountain stream to admire, 
or for love of sport, without longing to 
get anywhere in particular—setting up 
our small camp at night in some sheltered 
hollow of the hills, and drawing most of 
our meals from the streams, although 
grouse was not infrequently served. 

The second day, as the sun disap- 
peared among the pines, we surprised 
several deer at the edge of a small lake, 
evidently in the act of drinking when 
they were startled by the noise of our 
approach. As they bounded through the 
underthicket two guns went into action, 
and we were fortunate in securing a big 
buck. 

Mounting gradually through timber 
too dense to see out, on the fifth day our 
winding, tortuous trail led us through a 
narrow pass, and as we rounded the crest 
of a lower hill, we came upon a series of 
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small lakes cradled in on all sides, save 
one end, where a tiny meadow flecked the 
forest wall with a touch of gold. The 
panoramic view was ideal. Below us lay 
miles of cedar and pine, their stately 
strength not yet molested by greed of 
man; nearby a mountain stream came 
singing down through cool, gray rocks. 
We had long passed the land of the ten- 
derfoot, and outbursts of pure delight had 
become not uncommon; but this spot 
seemed the embodiment of all we sought 

beauty and sport for ourselves, with 
the meadow for our horses. We set our 
camp facing the snow-capped glories of 
the Rockies and surrendered ourselves 
to the potent charm of our surroundings, 
and the four days spent in such stupend- 
ous silence and peace will long be treas- 
ured in memory. Silver trout in droves 
rose to the surface at every cast. Game 
seemed abundant, the graceful Virginia 
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deer darting away at every turn, and 
without making special effort we had all 
the venison we wanted. Often we caught 
glimpses overhead of moving white spots, 
that we knew to be mountain goats, and 
in the early morning heard the mournful 
call of the big bull moose. At nights a cold 
wind swept the mountain side, but we 
kept up our fires, which burned quickly 
from the pitchy, resinous wood, and our 
blankets were warm and heavy; so we 
suffered no discomfort. 

Regretfully we watched our guide load 
the last pack horse, and tie the “diamond 
hitch.”? Again at the crest of the hill, we 
turned fora last look upon the glimmering 
water and the beauty and freedom of 
this pristine spot. Happily, this Areadia 
remains as we found it, the most beautiful 
spot in all the “Forest Preserve.’ May 
its prstine charms never know the dese- 
eration of human “improvement.” 





Photo bu the Author 
MIDDLE FORK RIVER, ON 


THE 


BACKBONE OF THE ROCKIES 


“The trail carried us along the capricious windings of the Middle Fork, its intense 
blueness bordered by millions of cobble-stones that seem by their regularity 
in size and coloring to have been laid by a master-hand”’ 
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IN THE DEAD RIVER REGION 


THE TRIALS, TOIL AND ULTIMATE REWARD OF A SPORTSMAN EXPLORER, WHO 
JOURNEYED FARTHER AND DISCOVERED MORE THAN HE HAD EXPECTED 


By P. C. KIRKBRIDE 


DLY paddling down Dead River, 
| Maine, one crisp morning in early 
September, Billy and I noticed a 
narrow but deep brook quietly flowing 
into the river. Our map failed to show 
it. Its name was unknown to us; so, 
filled with the eager desire of the ex- 
plorer, we turned our canoe in under 
the overhanging boughs, resolved to find 
whence it came. A mile or so of still 
water slipped under us, its glassy surface 
unbroken by the swirl of any manner of 
fish. Carefully and thoroughly our flies 
searched, under overhanging banks and 
fallen trees, into the thousand and one 
places that appeared to be such splendid 
lurking spots for trout. Hour after hour 
passed in the quiet contentment that 
only the wood traveler knows, till hungee 
gripped us hard and we awoke to thr 
realization that it was high noon, with 
dinner not yet caught. The fishing tackle 
box was brought from its place in the 
duffle bag, but its varied assortment of 
flies failed to attract a single fish. Then 
in despair all flies were cast aside, and a 
little wooden minnow, its once shining 
sides scratched and dull, was made fast 
and trailed many feet astern. 

Just as we were trying to reconcile our- 
selves to a meal of salt pork, the reel 
sang out its welcome notes, and soon a 
pickerel was floundering in the canoe. 
His presence explained the absence of 
trout only too well. Then we caught 
more; the stream in places seemed full 
of them. Scarcely would the line sink 
from sight, ere the shark-mouthed pirate 
would seize the already much-abuged 
minnow. It was hardly sport, as after 
their first rush they came to the net 
sluggishly; but they were food, and we 
were hungry enough to have clubbed 


them to death had it been necessary. 

Lunch over, we again pushed on, but 
now the country changed, the quiet 
water gave place to rushing, leaping, foam- 
capped rapids. Our lazy paddling gave 
way to strenuous, nerve-trying work. 
Here we were carried back into a swirling 
eddy; there we narrowly missed an ugly 
looking rock; sometimes we leaped over- 
board into cold, rushing water that almost 
swept us away—and so, by poling some, 
pushing some, dragging some, swearing 
some, we gradually won our hard-fought 
way to the foot of a beautiful fall. There, 
in the deep pool at its foot, we found our 
trout—and they were hungry. That 
single pool, hardly thirty feet across, was 
alive with trout ranging from one to 
three pounds. As the fly settled on the 
water, a streak of living colors had it 
and was dashing madly down the stream. 
Before he could be turned or snubbed, 
the companion fly was seized and the 
battle doubled. We took six apiece, and 
then threw ourselves down on a bed of 
ferns to smoke and tell each other how 
wonderfully worth while it was to find 
that pool. But we had not yet found 
the source we had set our hearts on 
finding, and the falls had to be gotten 
around somehow. After cutting out a 
trail we, with much effort, got canoe and 
duffle afloat above the falls where we 
struck easier going. 

At last, toward sunset, we found our- 
selves floating on the quiet surface of 
a lake. Paddling along its shore, we 
quickly found a little cove, an ideal spot 
for our evening camp. A lean-to of pine 
boughs was soon up, and the delicious 
odor of frying trout filled the air. 

Supper over and the “spider” cleaned, 
pipes were lit, and we lounged around 
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drinking in the beauty of the dying day. 
A white miller flitted by and was lost to 
sight for an instant over the sandy beach, 
only to reappear fluttering above the sur- 
face of the now somber water. As we 
watched, a great silvery form shot high 
in the air, falling back with a splash that, 
in the intense stillness, echoed from hill 
to hill. For an instant we lay spell- 
bound; then there was a wild scramble for 
rod and canoe. A white miller fly was 
soon bent on my six-foot leader, and 
before the ripples had reached the dis- 
tant shore Billy was urging the canoe 
toward the spot where our salmon had 
leaped. 

The first cast was hurriedly and ner- 
vously made. No rise from such a fish 
to a cast like that! The next was better, 
but still no rise. Then here and there, 
over many feet of water, the fly flitted. 
Now resting a moment, now sinking, now 
by short leaps, then long skittering 
all the ways I knew of casting a fly 
I tried, but yet no rise. Expectancy 
gave way to hope; hope, almost to de- 
spair; when suddenly, just at the end of 
a cast and close to the canoe, the great 
fish again rose. A quick turn of the 
wrist, a wild scream of the reel and the 
battle was on. Down the lake a loon 
uttered its weird call, seeming to mock 
any feeble effort of mine to check that 
first mad rush. By yards the line ran 
out; desperately my thumb pressed the 
reel till it was bleeding, but still the line 
went out alarmingly. Billy paddled 
with all the strength of his powerful back 
and arms, and the canoe danced eagerly 
in pursuit. As well try to keep pace 
with the north wind! An _ agonizing 
moment of dread as the last foot of line 
went out, was followed by a feeling of 
keenest delight as the splendid fellow 
again broke water. He was checked at 
last, and none too soon. Kneeling as | 
was in the bow of the canoe, he seemed 
for an instant to be many feet above me. 
Then down and down, seeking to scrape 
out the hook against the pebbly bottom. 
Again and again I felt the line scrape 
against stick or stone; but, with rod and 
line strained to their utmost, I kept 
steadily pumping him. 

How I thanked the Lord for the%best 
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rod Leonard ever turned out. No cheap 
tackle could have stood that terrible 
strain. After a bit the pressure had to 
tell, and once more he dashed off, the 
line cutting the water with that hissing 
swish that makes such perfect harmony 
to the song of the reel. And so the 
battle raged. Now leaping, now dashing, 
ever and anon sulking in the depths, 
that king of all fresh water fish kept up 
his game fight for freedom. Twilight gave 
way to dusk, dusk to darkness, darkness 
to brilliant moonlight. My back and arms 
became tired; the: ached greatly, and 
they seemed to go to sleep; but I was only 
dimly conscious of that. Billy’s quiet, 
steadying woice seemed to come from 
miles behind me. I knew only that off 
there in the darkness a stubborn, bull- 
dog-like fish was fighting me to a finish, 
and I fought back with every ounce 
that was in me, fearing always that 
they were too few. 

Under the veneer of civilization there 
lies in every man with red blood in his 
veins the savage love of a fight, inherited 
from the early days of the race. Had 
those old fellows known of the art of 
fly-fishing with light rods, our inheritance 
would be the greater. But all the battles 
have their ending, and mine ended with 
defeat for the salmon. Shorter and 
shorter grew his rushes, longer and longer 
his sulking fits, until he finally came to 
the surface, rolling sluggishly from side 


to side, his body glistening silver white 
in the soft moonlight. Gently Billy 


paddled to the shore —then stepped out, 
wading waste-deep in the icy water. | 
followed, slowly, carefully reeling the 
still stubborn fish in.  Billy’s eyes spark- 
led; cautiously his arm crept out. till, 
with a sudden dart, his firm fingers closed 
in those grasping gills. It was all over. 
The reaction was so great that I could 
scarce stagger to the camp fire. By its 
cheery blaze we dried our clothes, told 
and retold the story of the kill. and then 
I wrapped up in my blanket and threw 
myself down on a soft couch of fragrant 
pine boughs, tired and sore in every joint 
and muscle, but happy, happy, happy 
all through. Only he who knows the 
silent places of the great north woods 
can sleep as I slept that night. 
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interchange of ideas. 


HABITS OF BASS 


RELATIVE to Mr. S. D. Barnes’s statement 
in the July number, that bass very rarely follow 
a bait and strike it from the rear, I had the 
opportunity last fall of observing, in clear 
water, the manner of the bass in striking a 
Dowagiac ‘‘Rainbow”’ minnow. Standing up- 
on a rock, and casting about sixty feet to 
the north side of a clear, deep pool, I observed 
a bass rise, and he struck the minnow so hard 
from the rear that he came out of the water 
with one of the side hooks in his mouth. 
As he returned he tore loose and immediately 
struck the minnow again from the rear, and 
this time he was ‘‘my bass.’’ He took the 
tail hook. I took four bass from this pool. 
and observed that all of them rose in the rear 
of the minnow and followed up, striking from 
the rear. They were all taken on the rear 
hook. When I saw one of them advancing 
and he appeared to be a little slow about it, 
I would regulate the speed of taking in the 
minnow, and as I slowed up, bang! the bass 
would strike. I have taken them on the side, 
bottom and tail hooks of the wooden minnow. 
The bass certainly do not go after the hooks; 
but they do go after the thing which I believe 
appears to them to be a destructive interloper 
upon their domain, and they attack it and get 
caught. I am of the opinion that they know 
the wooden minnow is not an article of food, 
and that they do not attack it through a 
feeling of hunger. I have taken them on a 
spoon and the wooden minnow when as many 
as four hard-shell crawfish were in the stomach— 
this in the fall of the year. I have also taken 
them when they were as lean in the stomach 

“‘Unkel David’s”’ purse after a ‘‘poaker 
gaim.”’ I have put a minnow within the 
circle of a nest and saw the gingerly 
pick it up by the tail and carry the minnow 
over and away from the vicinity of the nest. 
I have afterwards trailed a ‘‘Rainbow” min- 
now over the nest, and the fish struck it so 
savagely, and fought so viciously, as to break 
the rear hooks loose, although I captured him 
by one of the side hooks catching through the 
tough hide along the dorsal fin. But, brethren, 
do not ‘‘cuss.”’ I put him back, and he in- 
stantly returned to his nest and drove away 
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a half-dozen or so blue-gills that were hovering 
over it. I am of the belief that, unless the 
legislatures of the various states regulate 
fishing with the wooden minnow, it will not 
be many years until the bass will disappear. 
No bass can resist the temptation to attack 
and strike a glittering enemy in the shape 
of the wooden minnow, with its nine to forty- 
five hooks that are drawn or trailed across 
the nest he is guarding; and when he is taken 
the fry are defenseless. During the spawn- 
ing season the streams should be protected 
by the enactment of laws prohibiting the use 
of the artificial baits—especially the kind 
that I have alluded to. 
James D. Ermston 

Ind. 


Indianapolis, 


FALL SHOOTING CONDITIONS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 
THE outlook for shooting throughout the 
state of New York is unusually good. This 


applies to both birds and deer. The winters 
of 1905-1906 and 1906-1907 were remarkable for 
light snow fall, and all kinds of game wintered 
well. It is true that the latter part of the 
winter just passed was characterized by severe 
cold, but the game was in good condition to 
resist the cold, and there were no heavy snow- 
falls. 

From all parts of the woods reports are 
coming in showing an unusual number 
of deer. The deer are found over a much wider 
area than ten years ago, and places on the out- 
skirts of the woods where there were no deer 
when hounding was permitted will afford very 
good shooting this fall. In the heart of the 
Adirondack wilderness deer may be seen today 
on the shores of almost every lake. The traffic 
in venison for supplying lumber camps with 
meat has been done away with through the 
efforts of the Game Protectors, and there is 
much less summer killing than formerly. There 
are a few places still where “mountain mutton” 
may be procured, but cestly experience has 
shown the proprietors of most backwoods hotels 
that other meats may be served more profitably. 
The better enforcement of the game laws has 
had much to do with the favorable outlook 
for fall hunting. 
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Reports from the northern section of the 
state and along the Hudson River show that 
there are many broods of partridge, and as 
the young birds have now passed the most 
critical time in their growth there will be many 
for the fall shooting. One of the best points for 
birds in the state is around Pulaski, Oswego 
County. Here and elsewhere there has been a 
very noticeable increase in the number of birds 
in the past three years since the law prohibiting 
the sale of woodcock and grouse became 
effective. 

Lasselville, Fulton County, is a good point, 
as are the towns of Ephratah and Oppenheim. 
Perth Center is another first-class point in 
Fulton County, and 
Fish House or North 
Hampton is equally 
good ground. Further 
north in Hamilton 
County, Benson Town- 
ship, across the West 
River from Wells, is a 
great breeding ground 
for both birds and 
deer. There are a great 
many partridge also in 
the Windfall north of 
Wells. 

Protector Colloton re- 
commends Esperance 
and Sloansville as good 
points in Montgomery 
County. At the latter 
place eighty-two wood- 
cock were killed by one 
party, last fall. Central 
Bridge and Middleburg 
in Schoharie County 
have raised many 
young partridge this 
year. There were no 
heavy rains in the 
spring to drown out the 
chicks. South Beth- 
lehem and Clarksville, 
Albany County, are 
points where four or five broods per day can 
be put up, and where a fair shot can bag 
eight or ten birds per day. 

The country along the Chatham and Lebanon 
Valley Railroad is a good territory for birds. 
Grafton, Rensselaer County, is a good point. 
Between Spencertown and Philmont near the 
Massachusetts line is another good bird country. 

The partridge and woodcock season in 
New York begins September 16. No grouse 
or woodcock taken in the state may be sold 
or carried without the state. No person may 
kill more thar thirty-six grouse or woodcock in 
an open season. A rigid enforcement of these 
laws will insure a continuance of present favor- 
able conditions in years to come. 
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REMEMBER OUR BOYS 


I wish to express my appreciation of F. C, 
Dale’s charming tribute to ‘‘The Doctor,”’ 
in the June number of Fierp anp Stream. 
If you have reac it, you fathers who have sons, 
give it more than a passing thought; then 
consider this picture—reproduced from a 
Du Pont calendar issued some years ago— 
and think out a little sermon of your own. I 
tell you, the powder company preached better 
than they knew when they distributed this 
calendar abroad. 

Does the expression on the boy’s face mean 
anything to you, you fathers who have sons? 
Will the companionship 
of this father and son 
—the comradeship, 


which the picture so 
well depicts—be con- 
ducive to a high or 


low type of manhood 
in the boy? Had it 
been better to have 
denied him the father’s 
pleasures, and allowed 
him to shift for himself? 
That is enough, I think. 
There is much in the 
picture, if you will look 
at it with seeing eyes. 

N. D. Keys 

Lima, Ohio. 


A FEW HINTS FOR 
THE HUNTING CAMP 

Baked or Boiled Pota- 
toes.—Wash and dry 
well; bury deep in ashes; 
cover well with hot coals 
until done. Ifold pota- 
toes, soak for half hour, 
put them on in cold 
water. Boil with skins 
on, after washing twice, 
slicing pieces off each end. 

Roast Meats, Game, Etc.—Clean and prepare; 
dredge well with flour, pepper and salt; add a 
few sliced onions and a slice or two of bacon or 
salt pork on top for basting qualities. Add a 
little boiling water to start the gravy, then it 
is ready for pan or pot roast. 

Fried Mush.—Slice cold boiled mush. Roll 
in flour and fry in hot pan with little fat. Corn 
meal requires much cooking—boil and stir for 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

Soups, Stews, Etc.—Crack fresh bones into 
pieces, add meats, scraps and a slice or so of 
bacon or pork, cover with cold water and boil 
slowly until meat is well done; then add onions 
and a few teaspoonfuls rice or cooked beans. 
Boil slowly until done; season to taste. 
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HINTS FOR 


Meats for Soups, Etc.—Should be put on in 
cold water and simmered slowly—always. Allow 
boiled meats, hams especially, to cool off in the 
water they are boiled in—-they slice better, are 
tender, and there is a big difference all around. 

Camp Stew.—Use raw meat or game and 
stew slowly until very well done, then add 
vegetables and stew again until they are done; 
season to taste; thicken ten minutes before 
serving with two spoonfuls of flour batter. 

Bread or Scones.—Can be baked by using a 
large thin stone well heated first in camp fire, 
then placed on embers near fire. Flatten out 
dough to cover the stone, turn when under part 
will permit, until done. Scones are equal parts 
of meal and bran or flour. 

To Preserve Meats, Fish, Game, Etc.—Slice 
meat to be preserved in long, thin slices, knead 
plenty of salt in, and lay, covered, aside so as to 
absorb salt for four hours. Then spread out 
singly in the hot sun to dry for a few days, or 
smoke well for twenty-four hours over a good 
thick smoke, on a frame of green twigs. When 
properly cured they are dry to the touch and 
have shrunk up to one-half their size. This 
is sun-dried or smoked jerked meat, so uni- 
versally used on the plains by both white men 
and Indians alike. Fish can be cured the same 
way. Turn skin side up or remove skin when 
removing bones. Meats cured carefully by this 
method will last for a year or more; eat raw 
or fry. 

A Tent Stove.—(Perfectly safe if common 
sense is used.) Dig a pit half a bucket in size 
somewhere in tent. Fill it heaping full of red- 
hot coals (embers) from the camp fire, taking 
care no unburnt or smoky wood is therein. 
Now cover this with the kettle or pail. With 
mud, plaster up the edges, and it will keep your 
tent and you warm all night long. Use camp 
pails (iron, of course). 

Some Tips About Firewood.—When ali the 
woods are wet you can get dry wood from any 
standing dead tree. The inner bark, next to the 
wood, on a standing dead cottonwood tree is thin 
and dry like tissue paper, and will start a fire 
nicely when every stick in the woods is soaked. 
\ pile of driftwood heaped up by high water 
beside a stream is always a good store of fire- 
wood, and some of it is always dry. Dried roots 
make an intensely hot fire and no smoke. Get 
them out of your driftwood pile. They are sure 
to be there and on top somewhere, because they 
are almost as light as cork and porous as a 
sponge. They make the best camp cooking 
wood in the world. 

Remember that any gun will shoot about four 
times as far as you think it will. Therefore be 
careful that nothing is in range beyond your 
target. 

If You Get Lost.—Sit down and figure out 
your back trail—find out how you got to where 
youfare. Above all, don’t get panic-stricken 
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and go it blindly. Keep cool and use your 
wits. Before you start read the article on ‘‘ How 
to Use a Compass”’ in the July issue of Freip 
AND STREAM. 





HONEST FISHING 


Some men are bound to catch a fish 
By any hook or crook; 

And some, I fear, the crook prefer 
To take the place of hook. 


Unsportsmanlike indeed it be 
To use aught but a hook; 
And anyone who does this thing 
Should be pronounced a crook, 
Joe Cone 


Bass fishermen of the Virginias are to be 
envied the possibilities of sport their waters 
afford, judging by the following bit of news 
from 8. Sydney Bradford, which, we regret to 
say, was received so late that the photograph 
alluded to could not be used: ‘‘I am sending 
you a photograph of myself and a black bass 
that was caught in Cosby’s Pond on April 
7, after a hard fight that lasted twenty minutes. 
It was taken on a 1-0 sproat hook and a small 
silk line, with a Vom Hofe reel, and weighed 
eight and one-half pounds—the biggest large- 
mouth black bass ever caught by any of our 
local anglers. Small-mouth bass in the Rap- 
pahannock River, and large-mouth in the 
Potomac and its tributaries, are very plentiful. 
In Potomac Creek I have taken as many as 
forty-five large-mouth on a single fishing trip, 
their weights running from one and one-half to 
five and one-half pounds, and I expect to do 
the same thing again. Though I am now 
fifty-five years of age, I am still an ardent 
sportsman with the rod and gun, using the 
latter both in the field and over the traps, and 
am an old subscriber to FrELD AND STREAM.” 


THE AMERICAN ELK 

Tue male American elk, or wapiti (Cervus 
canadensis) is as tall as a horse, handsomely 
formed, luxuriantly maned, carries its head 
proudly, and is crowned by a pair of very 
imposing antlers. 

It is both a grazing and browsing animal, 
Although up to twenty-five years ago it often 
ranged far out into the western edge of the 
Great Plains, and loves to frequent mountain 
parks, it is also a forest animal. Originally, its 
range coincided to a remarkable extent with 
that of the buffalo, covering fully three-fourths 
of the United States, from the Adirondacks 
and the eastern foothills of the Alleghenies to 
California and Vancouver Island. It was not 
found, however, on the Great Plains north of 
the Saskatchewan. 
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In summer it ascends the Rocky Mountain 
to the very crest of the Continental Divide, 
11,000 feet above the sea. The species reaches 
its highest development on the backbone of 
the continent, between northwestern Wyoming 
and southern Colorado. 

Aside from the Yellowstone Park, elk are 
yet found in small numbers in the Olympic 
Mountains of Washington, in Oregon, sparingly 
in Colorado, western Montana and Idaho, in 
one small area of Manitoba, and at one point 
in south central Cali- 
fornia. On Vancouver 
Island the species is now 
extinct. ‘ 

Mr. Hornaday, in his 
‘American Natural 
History” is authority 
for the statement that 
it is probable that 
within a few years the 
elk will disappear from 
all the localities above 
mentioned, save the 
Yellowstone Park, for 
in the other wild and 
thinly settled regions 
which it inhabits to- 
day, the measures for 
its protection from ille- 
gal slaughter are by no 
means adequate. Some 
Americans who go hunt- 
ing are so greedy, so 
lawless and so wasteful 
of animal life, that we 
frequently hear ac- 
counts of elk slaughter 
which are enough to 

_ disgust all decent men. 

Fortunately, elk are 
easily bred in confine- 
ment, and during the 
last twenty years many 
good herds have been 
established in the great 
private game preserves 
that are scattered from : 
New Hampshire and By Geo. G. Cantwell 
Massachusetts to Min- nr 
nesota. In addition to 
these, there are’smaller 
herds in small private 
parks. Nearly every city north of the 
Potomac has a herd of elk in one of its 
parks, and other hardy native animals in 
an establishment known either as a ‘‘zoo,” a 
zoological garden, or a zoological park. Thanks 
to this constantly increasing public demand 
for living collections of wild animals, the 
American elk and buffalo are now familiar ob- 
jects to the children of at least twenty American 
cities. 





NATURALIST 


“It didn’t have noth’n’ in it” 


STREAM 


FISH CULTURE IN PENNSYLVANIA 

W. E. Meeuan, Commissioner of Fisheries 
for Pennsylvania, reports that the department 
now has under its charge eight hatcheries, all 
of which will produce fish before the end of 
the year. Two are for trout exclusively, two 
for bass, trout and lake fishes, two for black 
bass and lake fishes exclusively, one for lake 
fishes exclusively and one for river fishes ex- 
clusively. Two of these were started last June. 

From information received from all parts of 
Pennsylvania there 
seems to be a decided 
increase in the number 
of trout in the streams 
suitable for their exist- 
ence. While weather 
conditions have been 
unfavorable for large 
catches, anglers report 
fish of all sizes as being 
abundant; that the 
proportion this year is 
greater than the pro 
portion last year over 
the previous year. He 
also reports the appar- 
ent restoration of the 
white fish industry in 
Lake Erie. The fishing 
boats are daily bringing 
in this fine food fish in 
paying quantities. Five 
years ago the white fish 
industry in Erie was 
unprofitable. 

As the black bass is 
regarded as one of the 
leading game fishes, he 
has had bass ponds con- 
structed on each one 
of the hatcheries where 
the water conditions 
are suitable, but the 
work of bass propaga- 
tion is necessarily not 
very rapid, because the 
work of hatching this 
species of fish has not 
yet reached perfection 
and pond construction 
is slow, and expensive 
TRANSPORTING LIVE FISH LONG DIS- 

TANCES 

In 1904 I successfully transported several 
hundred minnows from Galveston, Texas, to 
Honolulu, the fish being en route fourteen 
days. On April 5 I left San Francisco with 
two hundred large-mouth black bass, and 
twenty-eight days later landed in Manila 
with a loss of only twenty of these fish. Four- 
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teen died the first night from a dripping of 
dirty water into one of the cans. These fish 
were carried in ordinary ten-gallon milk cans, 
which were packed in sawdust. A | little 
electric motor pumped a good supply of air 
into the cans, which were kept at a tem- 
perature of 68 or 70 degrees Fahrenheit by the 
use of ice. A pail of water was siphoned from 
the bottom of the cans each day and replaced 
by fresh water. Every sixth day all the cans 
were scalded out. The fish were fed once a 
week on cold storage crab. They arrived in 
Manila in fine condition. 
ALVIN SEALE, 
Fishery Expert for the Philippine Islands. 


AN OLD GUNNER’S RULES 
Apologies to Rudyard Kipling 
It’s all a bloomin’ notion— 
I’ll warn you straight, me son— 
That, just because you shoot it, 
You’re master of your gun. 


And just because you’ve monkeyed 
With the powder and the ball, 
That ain’t excuse for thinkin’ 
You know it all, at all. 


But listen, while I tell you 
All I learned about a gun; 

For I’m fifty years—about it 
An’ my learnin’s fairly won: 


A gun’s a tricky critter, 
Never harmless—blast the brute! 
Best to keep her muzzle p’intin’ 
To the region of your boot. 


Don’t forget to draw the ketridge, 
When you’re comin’ in the house, 
An’ put you’re gun before you 
When you’re creepin’ after grouse. 


Keep your firearm shinin’ 
On the inside and the out, 
And keep her dry as powder, 
If you know what you’re about. 


You may call it bloomin’ nonsense, 
But I’m skeery of a gun; 

Never pint it at a feller, 
Just along of idle fun. 


Say you “‘hate to see a fellow 

Playin’ fool, and thinks he’s smart.” 
For a loaded gun, or empty, 

Ain’t a safety—bet your heart! 


And you'll learn to shun the loony, 
That'll say ‘‘he aint afraid;” 
For a gun’s a tricky critter, 
’Tain’t no difference where she’s ma le. 
B. Mc E Knipe 


NORTHWESTERN GAME NOTES 

Deputies in western Montana have re- 
ported that big game is plentiful and increas- 
ing, though the outlook is not as good as in 
former years for chickens, grouse and sage 
hens, this being due to the late spring and 
bad weather. Good duck shooting is promised 
at Hauser and Sewell lakes, also at Havre. 
The best big game shooting is said to be on the 
Flathead and Lewis and Clark forest re- 
serves, where not enough hunting has been 
done to spoil it. Among the big game animals 
to be found are elk, blacktail deer and all 
varieties of the bear family, from the little 
brown and black bear to the grizzly and 
silvertip. 

Ir is not generally known that moose are 
to be found in Montana, but the deputies re- 
ported their presence in fair numbers on the 
Hell Gate river in western Montana, and on the 
North Fork of the Flathead in northwestern 
Montana, and in the Yak basin, in the same 
district. There are also caribou in the Yak 
basin. An idea of the plentifulness of elk in 
the northwestern part of the state may be 
gained from the fact that the orchardists are 
complaining that the animals are destroying the 
fruit trees. The streams are also full of 
trout and other game fish. 

THE open season for deer in Oregon began 
July 15. The last legislature changed the 
season, but considerate sportsmen are making 
no plans to go into the mountains until early 
in August. The outlook is good for a lively 
season. According to the new law the open 
season for buck deer is from July 15 to Novem- 
ber 1; for female deer from September 1 to 
November 1. It is now a misdemeanor to kill 
dogs chasing deer. It was formerly illegal 
to hunt deer with dogs, and that provision 
is also contained in the new law. Under the 
old law many dogs caught chasing deer were 
shot and killed, and the new provision was 
inserted to protect owners of valuable dogs, 
which would break loose and chase deer with- 
out the knowledge of their owners. 

W.H. Wrieurt, Spokane’s naturalist and big 
game hunter, who uses cameras instead of rifles 
and fowling pieces, has gone into the heart of 
the Bitter Root Mountains, taking with him 
“Teddy” Clark, and Will Richards, son of J. P. 
M. Richards. He was joined at Hamilton, 
Mont., by George Gale and Edgar Thompson, 
of New York, while Frank Overturff, of Darby, 
Mont., met the party on the Lost Horse trail. 
Camp has been established on Twin lakes and 
the party will pass three months in the wilds 
between the south and middle forks of the 
Clearwater River. At the close of the camp 
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Mr. Wright will_,return to Spokane to meet 

Dr. Alexander Lambert, of New York, friend of 

President Roosevelt, who will pass two weeks 

in the northwestern wilds studying animal 

life. Aug. Wolj 
Spokane, Wash. 


Mr. Gustavus Myers, the writer, sociologist 
and former ‘‘Cosmopolitan’’ man, has recently 
abandoned the fruitless wiles of the city and 
gone in for the vita simplex to the extreme 
limit. At the very beginning of his career 
as a camper in the wilds—a denizen of the 
waste places—Mr. Myers made the ten-strike 
of all piscatorial' records at Bryant’s Pond (or 
as the elect know it, 
Lake Christopher), by 
incontinently hooking 
out a seven-pound sal- 
mon from its clear, cold 
waters. All this took 
place on May 26, at 
11:30 a.m. Mr. Myers 
had previously taken 
a couple of fairish bass, 
one of which had 
broken his ‘reel. He 
was therefore somewhat 
handicapped when the 
monster struck his 
troll; but like the min- 
ing town musicians of 
well-known fable 
(‘Don’t shoot the band; 
they’re doing the best 
they can!’’), he did the 
best he could, which 
was to dispense with 
all such trivial formali- 
- ties as playing the fish, 
tiring him out, and so 
on. In place of all this 
he simply pulled. The 
fish pulled also, but Mr. 
Myers was bigger and 
the line was new; sO GUSTAVUS MYERS, THE 


it was a case of Mo- OGIST, AND HIS 


hammed coming! to the 

mountain just by the direct tension of human 
muscle. In some way not fully understood 
even yet, Mr. Myers’ rod was broken in the 
tug-of-war. But no matter—the ‘‘salmon”’ 
arrived, which was sufficient for all but purely 
theoretical purposes. 

Mr. Myers had no landing-net, so he had to 
lean over the side of the boat, grab the fish by 
both ears and lift him in vi et armis. Once in 
the boat, Myers and the salmon mingled in 
fratricidal strife, with the result that the latter 
was shortly laid out cold and stiff, the death- 
damp on his brow. On scientific analysis— 
once the angler’s piscatorial pulse had come 
down to 120 again—the salmon was found to 





be’thirty inches long and to weigh seven pounds. 
nude. It was a lean male. Had it been in good 
flesh, the weight would have come to ten 
pounds at the very least. This fish created 
high barometric pressure in and around Bryant’s 
Pond for some time after its capture. Every- 
body went salmoning, but—‘‘nothing doing.” 
It must have been the last of its race. The 
salmon, extensively photographed and_in- 
spected, was eaten in the vicinity. It is tech- 
nically known as the ‘‘Pabst’’ salmon—‘‘the 
fish that made Bryant’s Pond infamous.” 

All the above facts are vouched for by the 
simple statement that both Mr. Myers and the 
present writer are ‘‘rank”’’ Socialists, and that 
therefore Truth to us is 
the one final goal of all 
earthly desires. 

G. A, England 

READING “Bait 
Casting for Black Bass,” 
in the July issue, caused 
me to go down to the 
store the next Saturday 
afternoon and buy one 
of Jim Heddon’s red- 
white-and-blue clothes 
pins with gang hook 
attachments. Then 
Pancho and I hitched 
up the broncho to the 
Studebaker express 
wagon and drove out 
nineteen miles to the 
San Roderigo. Say! 
the man who invented 
that bait must have 
done it in a pipe dream 

but, Great Scott! how 
the bass do strike at it! 
I have no casting rod, 
and used my fly rod at 
great disadvantage; but 
still at night I had eight 
WRITER AND SOCIOL- good bass—and a case 
RECORD FISH of rheumatism as well, 

the result of old age 
and too much waist-deep wading. Hence 
I am at home writing when I should be in the 
shops at work. 
A, D. Temple 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mex. 


HORSE HAIR LEADERS 


I wouLp venture a few words of warning 
to my fellow anglers against the use of the 
single horsehair leader, lest they should take 
too seriously the allusion made to these leaders 
in the July issue by Mr. Stevenson. I have 
never found a single horsehair that was strong 
enough to hold even that fairy story about 
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Will Wimble,” much less a_ five-pound 
salmon. Braided in four, six or eight strands, 
a horsehair trout leader is the angler’s delight, 
but a single hair used as a leader is productive 
of profanity—and then some. Don’t use them, 
Brother, if you want to land your fish and pre- 
serve your temper. J.D. Ermston 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

THrovuGH the courtesy of A. J, Wilson, of 
Cranbrook, British Columbia, we are re- 
producing on this page a snapshot photo- 
graph taken in the Riding Mountains, 
Manitoba. The ‘‘gulch”’ shown is said, by 
Mr. Wilson, to be a sure place to find both 
elk and moose. It is distant nine miles 
straight west from Laurier, Manitoba, and 
has the reputation of being the finest hunt- 
ing ground in America, for both these coveted 
species of big game. Mr. Wilson reports 
seeing, during a 
period of three 
months, ‘forty 
elk and twenty- 
eight moose 
along the log- 
ging roads with- 
in a radius of 
five miles—a 
record which 
speaks for itself. 
SNOW BOUND 

IN THE 
NORTHWEST 

Baaaina five 
of the sixteen 
big bears killed 
by the party, 
held for weeks by 
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snow fell. Carefully tabulated records of the 
snowfall showed a total depth of seventeen feet, 
but the g.eatest depth at any one time was five 
feet. There was no thermometer in their 
equipment, but Mr. Ireland says he does not 
believe it got below zero at any time. 

During the snow period the time was devoted 
to trapping. They saw no signs of human beings 
from October 3 until their arrival at Musselshell 
on July 8. The last persons seen were game 
warden West and a companion, who stayed at 
the camp for several days and left on foot for 
Greer October 3. Mr. Ireland sent the horses 
back to Greer immediately after their arrival 
in camp 

The Ireland camp was located twenty-five 
miles south of the trapping place of ‘‘ Beaver 
Jack’’ Ullrich, who is believed to have per- 
ished during the winter. Mr. Ireland met some 
of the parties who had been to the missing man’s 
trapping 
grounds in 
search of him. 
They had visit- 
ed his cabin and 
found it sup- 
plied with pro- 
visions; they 
also found his 
rifle and a quan- 
tity of elk meat 
in the cabin, and 
followed his 
tracks over the 
hard snow five 
miles, where 
they discovered 
a cane that 
he had carried, 
sticking in a 
snowdri ft 


snow blockades The splendid hunting grounds for elk and moose described by Mr. Wilson twenty feet 


in the wilds, and 

living from June 1 until July 8 on game, 
bread (made from coarse flour and snow 
water) and berries—such are a few of the ex- 
periences of Mrs. T. A. Ireland, of Colfax, 
Wash., who has just returned with her husband 
and Perry Billups from an eleven-months’ 
prospecting and trapping expedition in the wilds 
of the Sawtooth Mountains. near the Montana 
line, in northern Idaho. They took many furs 
of martin, mink, otter, lynx, cougar and bear, 
and killed elk and other game to supply meat 
for the camp. The party left Spokane on 
August 1, 1906, going to Greer, Idaho, by 
train, from which point they went on horse- 
back, with pack animals to carry the utensils 
and provisions, to a camp which had been pre- 
viously prepared at a place on the Clearwater, 
140 miles from Greer, over the Lolo trail. They 
arrived at the camp August 26, and prospected 
and hunted with varying success until the first 


deep. Their 
opinion is that the trapper either was caught 
in a slide, fell through a crevasse in the deep 
snow, or was attacked and killed by wild 
animals. The party intends to renew the search. 
Another trapper from Montana, who had a 
camp established thirty miles south of them, 
is also missing, and is believed to have met 
the same fate as ‘‘ Beaver Jack.” 

During May the party killed sixteen big bears, 
one of which was a grizzly measuring eleven 
feet two inches in length and eleven feet six 
inches from claw to claw. Five of these were 
killed by Mrs. Ireland. Arrangements had 
been made with friends in Colfax to send horses 
and provisions into camp by June 1, and a man 
was dispatched on the trip, but got no farther 
than Musselshell, where he abandoned the 
journey, because of the deep snow in the 
mountains. They waited for the coming relief 
until their provisions ran so low that they were 
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compelled to make the trip on foot. From 
June 1 until they reached Greer, July 8, they 
subsisted on wild meat with no salt or pepper, 
bread made from flour and water, and what 
few wild berries they could find. They made 
the trip from the camp to Musselshell in six 
days. One hundred and ten miles of the dis- 
tance was over snow from three to twenty feet 
deep. It was packed hard, however, and they 
made better time there than they did after 
striking the open trail. Mrs. Ireland, who is 


slight, weighing 120 
pounds, stood the trip 
better than did _ her 
husband or, Mr. Bil- 
lups, and she _ is 
enthusiastic over her 


experience. 
CoMPLAINT Comes 
from various localities 
in Massachusetts that 
the continuous — pro- 
tection of deer until 
1908 bids fair to result 
disastrously to agricul- 


turists. Deer are said 
to be damaging the 
vegetable crops and 


everything 
some in 
clothes 


eating up 
available—in 
stances even 
left hanging on the 
line over night. They 
are also becoming 
troublesome to auto- 
mobilists, because of 
their well-known ten- 
dency to stand and 
stare at lights approach- 
ing them through the 
darkness—a __ cervine 
trait that led to the 
once common but now 
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which answers for a hammer, were novel to us, 
but in operation it required few motions, and 
could be loaded and fired very fast. 

This small but powerful arm was greatly 
admired by the natives we met. To them it 
was a most marvelous toy gun, and they all 
wanted to buy or trade for it. In camp it was 
always lying within easy reach. On the road, 
if not in our hands, it was slipped into the pack 
on the horse, where it could be quickly with- 
drawn if needed. The ammunition was light 

and we could afford to 
carry plenty of it, which 


we could not have 
done in the case of 
a heavier gun. The 
smokeless shells were 


practically noiseless and 
did not scare the big 
game in the vicinity. 
The only time we re- 
gretted its small size 
was when, in hunting 
rabbits one day, we 
encountered a big black 
bear. It is needless to 
say we “passed him 
up,” for we had lost 
no bear that day. We 
found game galore in 
the interior There were 
ptarmigan, spruce 
grouse (fool hen), rab- 
bits, a small squirrel 
(that tasted much as 
wet matches smell), 
ducks, geese, porcupines 
and ravens. A young 
raven is not bad 
‘‘doin’s’”’ when the 
larder is lean—very 
lean! Porcupine, which 
epicures despise, tastes 
like pork and is tender 
this 


generally prohibited GEO. G. CANTWELL IN ALASKA and good. All 
a of “jacking “We found game galore in the interior, ptarmigan, little stuff P can be 
er. spruce grouse, ete. picked up with a .22 
coe from day to day when 
THE .22 RIFLE IN ALASKA one is ‘‘mushing”’ in or out in a hurry, and is 
a pleasant change from the eternal bacon 


DuRING a recent trip to the interior of 
Alaska—a trip that had to be made in a hurry— 
my partner and I had to “boil down” our 
outfit to the smallest possible weight that it 
might not interfere with speed of travel. It was 
necessary to provide some sort of a gun for 
killing small game, and, after trying the various 
small-bore rifles, we decided that the ‘‘Savage 
Junior”’ .22 rifle filled the bill, because it was 
cheap, simple in action, accurate, and had the 
appearance of being able to stand hard usage, 
which it certainly received in the 400-mile trip. 
The bolt-action and the milled head at the breech 


and beans of the road houses. The many streams 
one crosses have fish in them—trout and gray- 
ling in some and salmon in others—and with a 
.22 one can plug a big salmon, fish him out 
with a pole or wade in after him; and baked 
or boiled salmon from these ice-cold streams is 
nutritious food that is easily prepared over 
the camp,fire. 

We shot all our game in the head, leaving 
the flesh clean and unmutilated; we ridded the 
camp of robbing jays, gophers and other ‘‘var- 
mints,” and now and then we had a little target 
practice. As a fitting disposal of the faithfu- 
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arm, we gave it to a little chap at one of the 
road houses along the military road, on our 
way out—Ignatius Daniels, a native Alaskan, 
who comes naturally by his hunting instinct. 
His alert, chubby face fairly beamed when the 
weapon was put in his hands and he realized 
that it was his very own. 
Geo. G. Cantwell 
Valdez, Alaska. 


THE NORTHWEST’S NEW GAME BIRD 


UNQUESTIONABLY prairie chickens are grow- 
ing scarce in Minnesota; but a new condition 
has arisen, and it is very gratifying to me. I 
don’t know what the future of the birds will 
be or how long they are going to last in any 
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The back and the spreading tail Jare}typical 
of the prairie chicken, but the breast and legs, 
with all the colorings and feather markings, de- 
note the white grouse.’ The future of this cross 
is a matter I know nothing about. I fear that 
like the cross between the brook and Lake 
Superior trout, it may not prove fertile; but 
this, of course, is to be established or dis- 
proven later on. 

On a trip last October with,Dr. Ohage and 
Senator Hardy, we saw these birds in great 
numbers in the brush country. We usually 
found them in open stubble fields. They would 
immediately flush for the brush, and a great 
many of them had the characteristics of the 
grouse, in that as soon as they alighted they 
would' run. ‘As our dogs were not trained! for 
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PINNATED GROUSE OR PRAIRIE CHICKEN IN THE BREEDING SEASON 


This photograph is taken from a verv remarkable group of mounted 
birds in the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


one particular locality, but they may be found 
to-day in vast numbers. I never saw in all 
my life—and I have seen some big flocks of 
chickens in Minnesota and Dakota—so many 
chickens as were in Crow Wing and Cass 
County last winter. I think that some of 
them came into Minnesota from the Dakotas 
and Manitoba on account of the deep snows; 
I am satisfied a great many of them were our 
native birds. They have come into what we 
call the ‘‘jack pine’ country. It was origin- 
ally covered with jack pine, and the farmers 
have cleared up just enough of it to create 
ideal conditions. The birds we found there 
last year were a cross between the white grouse 
or pin-tail and the pinnated grouse or prairie 
chicken. A great many men have told me I 
am wrong—that these two birds do not cross; 
but as a matter of fact they have done so. 


that kind of shooting, we did not get the: best 
results. I hope to make further investigation 
this coming September, to ascertain if possible 
whether this cross has bred or not. It seems 
a case of carrying out the old saying that 
“necessity is the mother of invention.” These 
birds have simply{adapted themselves to the 
brush country, and are strong and vigorous 
flyers. The results of future observations will 
be duly reported to Fretp AND STREAM. 
Sam F. Fullerton, 

St. Paul, Minn. Supt. of Fisheries 

{Mr. Fullerton’s observations upon this re- 
markable crossing of distinet species—appar- 
ently under stress of forced adaptation to 
changed conditions—are fully borue out and 
substantiated, as it chances, by a mounted 
specimen of the hybrid he describes, sent us 
several years ago by J. D. Allen, a well-known 
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taxidermist of Mandan, N. D. Characteristic 
markings of both parent species are discover- 
able at a glance. As regards the possible un- 
fertility of the cross, we believe there is little 
room for fear, since the species are so closely 
related. We can foresee great possibilities in 
the future of this hybrid grouse with its adap- 
tiveness to wooded ranges. The ‘‘jack pine 
country”’ will afford protective coverts for 
the birds, and is at the same time a very desir- 
able country to hunt in. Some years since the 
Editor visited the region described, in Aitken 
County, and though it was quite late in the fall 
and he was in reality ‘‘out for ducks,” hap- 
pened upon as enjoyable prairie chicken shoot- 
ing as any sportsman could wish to find. There 
has been a tendency of the pinnated grouse 
proper to ‘‘take to the woods”’ in recent years, 
and good chicken shooting can now be found 
in some wooded sections of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin where years ago these birds were un- 
known.] 


THE MORNING OF THE OPENING DAY 


SHoorTinG prairie chickens over dogs that are 
well broken comes pretty nearly being the 
poetry of sport; but, unfortunately, the area 
of country in which it may be satisfactorily 
practiced is yearly growing more restricted. 
The time has been when pinnated grouse were 
as common as quail in all of our prairie states 
—perhaps more common, since it has been 
noted by nearly all naturalists that quail in- 
creased rapidly in the first settlement of the 
country, doubtless because of the warfare 
waged against their natural enemies. Today 
some of the best chicken shooting obtainable 
is found in the Northwest, in the tier of states 
bordering upon Canada, from the Mississippi 
River to the Rocky Mountains. Included in 
this stretch is the Lake Park region of Minne- 
sota, to which favored region our artist turned 
for inspiration in designing the present month’s 
cover. It is one of the most beautiful parts of 
the United States, a rolling country, prairies 
diversified with lovely groves, large and small, 
and jeweled with thousands of lakes well 
supplied with bass, pike, pickerel and other 
game fish. Traces of the glacial age are every- 
where apparent; in fact, the picturesque 
contour of this region is attributed to the 
meeting of glaciers from the northwest and 
northeast, in their conflict scooping great 
hollows in the earth, which were eventually 
filled with boulders and other debris. There is 
an abundance of game still to be found—deer, 
bear and moose in the more northern sections; 
game birds and waterfowl, in their season, 
every where. 

Of our three-color cover engraving we can 
say that it tells its story pleasingly and well. 


STREAM 


In the excitement of the season’s opening 
morning even an old dog might be pardoned 
for unsteadiness upon his first point, and 
‘“‘Patsy,”’ the luckless ‘‘Wild Irishman,’’ can 
claim indulgence upon the score of youth, even 
though he had not already disarmed censure by 
his inimitable ‘‘didn’t-know-’twas-loaded”’ at- 
titude and expression. The scenery is typical 
of the country, and, all things considered, Mr 
Brewer has given us a very pleasing picture. 


THE FIRM OF] FRIEDL, GUGISBERG 
& PETERSON 

Tue firm was organized last fall for the pur- 
pose of making hunting as enjoyable for our- 
selves as possible. Joe Friedl, aged twenty-six, 
is the leading merchant of our town; Bill Gugis- 
berg, twenty-five, is the bank cashier, and Ted 
Peterson is the bookkeeper in the hardware 
store. We are the only young men in this 
hamlet who care to handle a gun or rod, train 
a dog, paddle a canoe, and enjoy camp life 
Every Sunday during September and October 
we may be found, gun on shoulder, following 
our dogs after chicken or quail, or paddling 
noiselessly over the waters in quest of teal and 
mallard. And now to tell you about one of 
our hunts: 

Saturday morning we sent our younger 
brothers to our hunting grounds with all neces- 
sities for a two-day’s camp. We followed at 
noon, arriving at the lake about three o’clock, 
where we found a good dinner awaiting us— 
for our brothers could cook, though yet too 
young to handle a shotgun. An hour later our 
boats, filled with decoys, were headed in differ- 
ent directions. I chose for my decoys a clear 
spot on the south side of the lake, and had 
hardly gotten them out and found concealment 
for myself, when two teal swooped past me and 
were gone. Preséntly Joe chased up some 
ducks; I let them circle twice, and then my 
Winchester repeater spoke five times and four 
mallards lay dead among the decoys. These 
were the first shots fired on the lake that after- 
noon, and the air was filled with ducks. I 
started to recharge the magazine, but had 
only three shells in when I stopped to bring 
down a mallard’s mate that seemed reluctant 
to leave him. Another one lingered too long 
and was added to Ted’s bag. Finding my 
corne rather quiet, the ducks started to circle 
the decoys and I succeeded in getting two with 
three shots, with which I was satisfied. By 
this time it was growing dark, and after a little 
shooting at teal I pulled for camp with seven 
mallard and six teal. 

The others had been less fortunate. Said 
Joe: “Say, Bill, you are the luckiest fellow I 
ever saw, for you certainly get some fine shots 
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I missed my first mallard, but got him at the 
second shot. He was only winged, but my 
dog jumped out of the boat and got him, afte: 
following about eighty rods. Being close to 
good hiding, I placed my decoys and anchored. 
I missed two shots, and then pulled down two 
mallards and then a teal came along at the rate 
of about two hundred miles a minute. I did 
not think there was any use shooting, but 
nevertheless could not resist the temptation 
to let-fly at her, and I got her, too. A big flock 
of teal followed and I got three with two shots— 
which gave me three mallard and four teal.” 

Then Ted’s story followed: ‘‘I got less than 
I expected, but have to be satisfied. My first 
mallard came from Bill’s way, and did not 
look where it was going. There were five in the 
next lot, and I dropped two with three shots— 
though my young dog found only one of them 
It is always my luck to lose at least half I kill. 
I then pulled farther north where the ducks 
come in to feed, found good cover, and suc- 
ceeded in getting two more mallards; after 
which I headed for clear water, killed a teal and 
came ashore.” 

After supper we smoked and planned next 
day’s hunt. Our cook received instructions to 
have hot biscuits, bacon and coffee ready at 
four o’clock next morning, and his duty was 
well performed. We were at our respective 
stations long before it was light enough to 
shoot, and quite naturally kept our pipes going. 
Joe and Ted had the companionship of their 
dogs, while I was alone. The first shot was 
fired by Joe. Isaid to myself that he had heard 
the ducks but had not seen them, and I was 
right, as he afterwards told us. The flight was 
good, and to shorten the story I will say that 
I had eleven to show when we met on shore 
at ten o’clock, Joe counted out nine, and Ted 
produced thirteen. We dined on seven teal, a 
pound of cheese, rye bread, hot coffee, boiled 
eggs, baked beans, potato salad and Hamm’s 
‘New Brew.” After dinner we enjoyed two 
hours’ sleep, were awakened by the cook, who 
had lunch ready, and set out to meet the eve- 
ning flight, which netted us seventeen mallard 
and three teal. 

The wind was high that night and it grew 
colder, and at about one o’clock we were awak- 
ened by geese honking on the lake. The moon 
was shining brightly and we hurriedly dressed 
and started out to see if we could get a shot 
at these new arrivals. They were resting in the 
center of the lake and we decided to surround 
them. Joe took advantage of the protection 
of some rushes and succeeded in getting within 
range, giving them both barrels as they flew up, 
and getting one. Ted emptied his repeater, but 
was out ofrange. They were coming towards me 
and I could see them plainly by the moonlight. 
By exhausting the contents of my magazine I 
brought down four, but one got away. There 


was no sleep for us the rest of that night—all 
we did was to lunch, lunch and lunch. We had 
a few hours’ shooting next morning, and upon 
returning to camp found everything in the 
wagon and all in readiness for the homeward 
trip. The news of our good luck had been 
telephoned to town, and upon our arrival a 
large crowd awaited to congratulate us. 
William Gugisberg 
Gibbon, Minn. 


A LOVER OF THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Does your recent request for the story of my 
life mean that I must tell it all? Well, here 
goes: I was born October 2, 1872, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, took a bath, ate my breakfast, 
and the next day went fishing. Have been 
going fishing ever since. That is about all of 
my history, but I might give a few details. 
My birthplace was a farm near Weyauwega, 
Waupaca County, Wisconsin. I think I was 
born with a love for the woods and waters, and 
early I became acquainted with all the lakes 
and streams near my home. My Sunday after- 
woods were religiously spent in the woods in 
spite of the objections of my Sabbath-school 
teacher, who said I was “‘profaning God's 
holy Sabbath;”’ but I think those quiet after- 
noons had as much, if not more to do with 
shaping my character, than did the vocifera- 
tions of the perspiring preachers. ‘To-day I can 
say with Emerson, ‘‘I like the silent church 
before the service begins, better than any 
preaching.”’ 

I attended ‘‘deestrick skule,” high school 
and the university, my love for God’s out-of- 
doors increasing with my years. In 1895 I 
was sent into the great Northwest as a home 
missionary, thus getting acquainted with the 
finest people the United States possesses. 
Settlers, cowboys, Indians, all helped to make 
a man of me. In a word, I learned to take care 
of myself. Of course 1 hunted and fished— 
that goes without saying. In ’97 I married and 
returned to old Wisconsin, not intending to 
re-enter the ministiy; but men were wanted and 
I went up to Jacksonport, in Door County, re- 
maining two years. A little girl came to us 
and for two years I never went camping. In 
’99 we moved to Angelica, Shawano County, and 
while there I wrote my first yarn, which was 
published in Fietp aNp SrreAM (March, ’02). 
Since then I have contributed to nearly all 
the outdoor magazines. I early taught my 
little girl, ‘‘Junior Nimrod,” how to fish, as 
related in Fietp anp STREAM of May, ’02. 

In 1904 we established our home at Abrams, 
Oconto County, where, as you know, we still 
live. I have eight ‘preaching places,” and 
each week travel 225 miles and preach five or 
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six times. Still I manage to get some fishing, 
though I have not been away for a vacation 
for over two years. ‘“‘They say”’ I am not ortho- 
dox, whatever that word may mean; be that as 
it may—I don’t care for theology. My library 
of several hundred volumes is composed largely 
of ‘‘Nature books,’ some three hundred of 
them in the case nearest my hand. And to 
conclude, I rate myself as a one-horse preacher, 
a two-horse fisherman and—modestly, yet con- 
fidently—a three-horse lover of Nature. 
O. W. Smith 





Abrams, Wis. 


NATURE STORIES AND THEIR CRITICS 
Wirxout intent to argue that much can be 
gained by discussions in which both sides are 
pretty apt to remain unconvinced of error, I 
want to record my interest in this talk about 
Roosevelt and the so-called ‘‘ Nature fakers.”’ 
The term I have quoted is a little too severe. 
Mr. Long and others of his school are simply 
writing ‘‘Nature romances.’”’ You wouldn’t 
call people fakers who write historical or any 
other kind of romances—though we might apply 
some equally emphatic word to Alfred Henry 
Lewis when, with apparent historical accuracy, 
he gravely tells us of the secret thoughts of an 
English officer at the battle of New Orleans, 
just a few minutes before the officer was killed. 
It isn’t the story that rasps on us, but the grave 
pretense of the writer who, we at once feel, 
is taking us for a lot of chumps. A great many 
people in the world feel that the average man 
is a fool, but they had better not let the average 
man find out what is thought of him. In the 
same way our Nature romances are good, 
simply as romances; but when an author like 
Mr Long insists on our taking his stuff literally, 
he is trespassing, indeed, trampling on fore- 
bearance. Scott had just as well have mounted 
his war horse when some people grew skeptical 
about his long-bow stories. President Roose- 
velt’s criticism could not have hurt Mr. Long, 
but the Nature man could hurt himself, and 
he did. Such is my opinion, and I suspect that 
of most people, for it takes the devil’s own 
originality to think things all by yourself. 
Personally, I rather agree with the school 
boards that put these books in the hands of 
school children. You can reach thousands of 
people with romance whom you could never 
touch with straight, dry facts. Romance rose- 
colors things wonderfully in this world. It is 


woven into all our youth; and when we look back 
and know that that was the happiest time 
any of us will ever see, it was not because we 
were young in years, but because we had not 
outgrown romance. 

Every young man lives with an ideal woman 
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until he obtains the real one, and when the 
latter has finally driven the ideal back into 
the years that are gone, she has robbed the 
man of much that renders life worth living. 

I can easily agree with the President and 
Mr. Burroughs that these Nature writers know 
very little of their chosen subject; but is great 
knowledge necessary to write entertainingly? 
My experience is, that for a man to write im- 
pressively, he must write of the things that he 
has just learned—while they are in his mind 
new and bright. He will tell us not so much 
what he knows as the impressions that he re- 
ceived while being taught himself. By and by 
any subject must become stale to us, and what 
matter if we do pile up loads of fuel if it is cold 
and we cannot make the fuel burn? Leaving 
children eut of the question, most of us old 
fellows do not read so much to gain knowledge 
as to catch an author’s feeling. Our own fires 
burning lower, we must needs warm ourselves 
at those of another. If he gives us anything 
cold, no matter how true, we will none of it; 
it is only the man that is lost that needs a star 
to guide him, and most of us do not consider 
ourselves lost. 

After all, the Nature writing did not need 
the President’s hammer—it is doomed. The 
thing has become a fad, just as_ historical 
romances became the fad a few years since. 
Fads burn faster than any man or any set of 
men can add fuel, and then they burn out and 
die as any other fire would. Besides, the men 
that had no fire or fuel of their own, caught 
up a little bunch of kindling and thrust it into 
the glowing heaps of Thompson-Seton and 
Roberts, and attempted to carry the tiny blaze 
to us; but it went out on the way and we were 
disappointed and disgusted. It will all be 
over, presently, and for one I am sorry. 

The President, perhaps unconsciously, has 
been influenced by the writings and scoldings 
of John Burroughs. The latter has written 
many good things in his day, but in his old age 
is taking greater pleasure in dissecting the dead 
than in observing the living. Many of us do 
not care for dissection, and we will not go with 
him to count the bones, or to trace the nerves 
that will never vibrate again. Every man has 
enough in him to interest the world if we could 
get at it, but we cannot, for he knows little of 
it himself, and could not and would not tell us 
ifhedid. Every bird and animal would interest 
us wonderfully if we could know it as it is, but 
it can tell us nothing, and John Burroughs can 
only tell us about how it walks, eats, and breeds 
—matters which we care little about. We must, 
therefore, live with it in imagination, and if it 
is a good imagination which takes us to live 
with the animal it is a good way of living. 

Chas. Askins 

Valentine, Nebraska 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
SHEcAwGo, Oaausr 9th. 
Dere FeLDE & STREME: 

I was moar then pleesed toe heer you thot 
so favorbul of the buisness me & Sar An have 
sent in from Buffyloe & Elsewhare. None of 
the contrax come ezy & I have found it soe in 
awl kinds of work, from ketching kat fish toe 
leeding a Baptiss revivul. When I was a piller 
of the congregashun back in San Marcos, whitch 
is in Texas, it was mi dooty & delite toe round 
up & put the 
brand toe menny 
sinful poaker 
players & booze 
fiters, & I had 
mutch ruther risk 
a ruff & tumble 
argyment with a 
ottermobeel 
maker then ride 
herd on sinners 
enny moar. The 
mussel of some of 
them Buffyloe «& 
Deetrawitmanny- 
fackters was 
moast too hefty 
for yore Unkel, 
but rite was on 
mi side & Sar An 
can now git, the 
ear-holt as brisk 
as enny bull ,pup 
Ieverseed. Sense 
coming hear she 
has bot her a noo 
reddy maid silk 
dress whitch cost 
nine dollers & 
fotty ate sents 
($9.48) & I feal 
mi better one-haff 
is now a striking 
if not hansum 
figger. She attrax 
mutch attenshun 
& I am not jellus 
one (1) partikul. 
In some ways it 
is a releef. Now 
when the waiter girls say mi taste is toe be 
admired, I knoe they mene it. 

Shecawgo is moar moddern then Noo York 
& just abowt as lowd & dirty. The forrun elly- 
ment is notissabul, for thare was foar (4) men 
spoak toe me on the strete last night & awl 
foar was Irish poleesmen. I vissited the polees 
headkwatters & left mi card & a coppy of the 
Grate & Onlie, & was glad they was moddist & 
diddent ask moar. What I did there after is slipt 
from mi mind, but this is now ainshunt_histerry. 


By H. H. Fraser 
JACKSNIPE WILL 


. 
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Sar An wants me to except awl them invites 
you forrowded from peepul who wood knoe us 
personal. Don’t send us no moar, unless they 
give fottygraffs of the hoal fambly. At the last 
plais there was a old made sister & we talkt 
some & Sar An was mad for a weak « sais yet it 
was a putt up job & I had seen her befoar. I 
will sware on mi bare neeze that sutch a fais 
cood not hant my memmery one (1) minnit. 
Invites are awl rite but an old man must hold 
a deth grip on his dummestik happyness. 

As me & Sar An shell work west gradual by 
way of Saint 
Looey & Arkin- 
saw, plum owt to 
the goalden West, 
we hoap toe git 
some spoart & are 
prepairing owr 
selves according. 
Sar An has bot 
her a big cam- 
mery & aims toe 
take picters of big 
gaim in there na- 
tive hants. She 
had some practiss 
yisterday on a 
poaker gaim that 
foar of us had in 
a pryvit parler & 
I was glad she 
had bot the cam- 
mery befoar the 
sed gaim come off. 
Don’t delay the 
regler chek for 
expense munny. 
These hoetel pe- 
pul are awl rite, 
but as the clerk 
justly remarkt 
toe me some min- 
nits sense, if we 
are to have bred 
we must first 
have doe. 

I had a offer of 
a job at a big 
sallery toe rite 


a advertissmints for 
a departmint 
stoar, but the proppyzishun was haff cash 


& haff trade & there wood be trubbel figger- 
ing up what I got at bargain counter prices, 
for Sar An rwood doo moast of the traiding. 
On the hoal I prefer toe stay with the old job 
tho thare is a charm abowt the uther buisness 
awl rite. I cood have ritten some poitry 
advertissmints that wood have cookt the 
goose for owr cumpettyters. For instunse: 
‘No haff-cloathed retch with mind astoot 
Will pay Six Dollers ($6.00) for a soot, 
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When he can come toe owr stoar strate 
& bi one (1) for five-ninety-ate ($5.98).” 
& for the fare sects I cood have some senty 
mint about like this: 
‘*Shecawgo’s moast exkwissit mades 
At Saturday’s speshul sail 
Can bi the peakest of peakyboo wastes— 
The kwallity tells the tail— 
Soe stand in file in the center ile 
At ate (8) A.M. without fale.” 
Yores trulie, UNKEL Davip 
EXPANSIVE THOTS 

Goald & dimunds are found in rox & purls 
in hard shell mussels. Anything worth gitting 
has toe be dug after. 

A houn pup too trifling to stele aigs wood be 
mity unsatisfying filling for baloany sassiges. 

Don’t question a man’s taist in the pressuns 
of his wife unless yore own rekkurd will stand 
the serch lite of trooth. 

What you knoe & what you want toe believe 
are diffrunt proppyzishuns. I’d give a doller 
if my noase wassent broak & the end twisted 
over toe the south. It diffrunt in San 
Marcos (Texas) whare skars are onnerbul & 
a credit toe the toeter there of. 

UNKEL Davin. 


was 


DuninG the past eighteen months, and in 
many widely separated localities of our country. 
a highly contagious and rapidly fatal disease 
has prevailed among the quail and has been 
made the subject of careful investigation by 
the Government Bureau of Animal Industry. 
It is supposed to be nearly identical with the 
grouse disease, which since so far back as 1828 
has been known to exist upon the moorlands 
of England and Scotland, and at times has 
spread dire havoc among the game. The cause 
is a microbe of the Bacillus coli group; the char- 
acteristic results are congestion of the lungs, 
focal necroses of the liver, and intestinal 
ulceration, The disease kills so speedily that 
the bird does not become ‘emaciated and its 
outward appearance remains perfectly normal; 
but upon opening the body cavity the most 
casual observer will note diseased conditions, 
The appearance of this new epizootic dates from 
April 3, 1906, when three dead bobwhites were 
received from a Washington dealer. The locality 
from which these birds came was not stated. 
Some time later the same dealer received from 
Wichita, Kansas, two dozen blue quail simi- 
larly affected, nearly all dead upon arrival. In 
May of the same year the disease was reported 
existent among quail in the vicinity of Boston; 
in January, 1907, it had become a serious 
menace to the ruffed grouse around Worcester, 
Mass.; during February shipments of diseased 
birds were received from Alexander City, Ala., 
and points in Texas and the Indian Territory, 
and still later from Indiana, Virginia, Penn- 
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sylvania and Nova Scotia. Post-mortem ex- 
amination has demonstrated the presence of 
the disease in the bobwhite, Gambel’s, California 
and mountain quail, and the sharp-tailed grouse. 
Apparently the infection is spreading, and our 
readers cannot be too strongly urged to give 
immediate notification of the existence of the 
disease among the quail of their section of the 
country, and, where possible; to send a few 
of the dead birds, wrapped in cloths saturated 
with a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid, 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, Division of 
Pathology, Washington, D. C. 

SuMMER tourists and others traveling be- 
tween the East and West will be interested to 
learn that, under special arrangement with the 
Michigan Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk 
railways, all classes of tickets over these lines 
between Detroit and Buffalo will be accepted 
for transportation on the Detroit & Buffalo 
steamers, Eastern States and Western States, the 
latest, largest and best craft on any fresh water 
in the world, Speaking of steamboat travel, 
the D. & C. Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has a most delightful little booklet, ‘‘The 
Lure of the Lakes,” descriptive of the beautiful 
scenery between Detroit and Mackinac, which 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of a 
2-cent stamp to cover postage. Those who 
intend getting away for a space from the heat, 
dust and turmoil of business life ean profitably 
spend a few minutes studying the attractions 
of the Great Lakes Country. 

From the Biological Survey, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, comes Bulletin No. 28: 
“Game Commissions and Wardens, Their 
Appointments, Powers and Duties.’’ A limited 
edition only was published, but a few copies 
are obtainable at cost price from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. It con- 
tains summaries of all game laws of the various 
states governing the work of game wardens 
and officers, and their powers to act with or 
without warrant. 





AN ARTICLE we recently published descrip- 
tive of sport on Barnegat Bay attracted at- 
tention to the angling and shooting possibilities 
along these nearby shores, and many ot our 
readers have enjoyed good fishing and shore 
bird shooting that they would otherwise have 
missed. A bit later on the wild fowl shooting 
will offer an additional inducement to that 
large class of city gunners who must have a 
little sport, though they can not spare time to 
go far in search of it. The shooting is es- 
pecially good around Forked River, N. J., 
where resides H. Applegate, who announces his 
willingness to supply ‘inside information” to 
all interested sportsmen. 











THE VAGARIES OF POINTER DAN 


THE VAGARIES OF POINTER DAN 


Dan was a liver-and-white, ticked pointer, 
weighing some fifty pounds. When six months 
of age he was brought to a Western military 
post by a young lieutenant. Game was plentiful 
and at eighteen months old he was a piece of 
machinery in his owner’s hands. In the heat of 
August he could go all day when the setters 
would be lying in the wagon panting for life. 
As a constant companion of his bachelor owner 
he picked up many tricks. Among the accom- 
plishments of the latter was playing the flute, 
and at times when certain chords would be 
struck, particularly music in jig time, Dan 
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family arrived, some of the youngsters would 
take him around to call. During the visit, with 
perhaps someone relating an interesting episode 
in his or her experience, and Dan lying appar- 
ently asleep on the most cherished rug in the 
house—one of the youngsters would touch Dan 
with his ‘swagger stick” and whisper, “‘Sing!”’ 
Then Dan would give a preparatory yelp, hop 
up on the lounge—or the bed if there was one 
in the room—and turn loose. Women and men 
who were not prepared for it would rush from 
the room in terror, impressed with the belief 
that the dog was mad, until some one would 
take Dan by the collar and order him to 
‘‘charge’’; when he would drop as motionless 





“BE CAREFUL, 


This splendid photograph of pointers working in 
vicinity of Ellsworth, Maine, 
known summer resort. 
with gume fish, and, 


thick cover was taken by Mr. E. C. 
on the Maine Central railroad, about twenty miles from Bar Harbor, the well- 
In this section there are many beautiful takes, 
as elsewhere in the Maine woods, there are ruffec 


BROTHER!”’ 


Osgood, in the 


ponds and brooks bountifully stocked 
grouse in plentiful supply to afford 


sport for the gunner who fancies shooting over a good dog. 


would jump into a chair and join in with a 
peculiar falsetto howl, amusing in the extreme. 
The youngsters encouraged him and called it 
singing. Dan evidently enjoyed it, and in 
time all you had to do was to punch him in the 
ribs and say, ‘“‘Sing, Dan,” and he would give 
two or three coyote yelps, jump into a chair, 
and—Columbia records, go away! The young- 
sters found Dan highly entertaining, but to the 
older officers and the ladies his singing was a 
nuisance. By reason of promotions, exchanges, 
transfers and assignments, new officers and 
their families were constantly coming into the 
post. Dan was a social cuss, and when a new 


as if he had been asleep for hours. An explana- 
tion having been made, Dan would add another 
family to his calling list. 

He had been taught to close the door by 
rising upon his hind legs and placing his fore 
feet against it, gently pushing it shut. With age 
and experience he either disliked to do this or 
enjoyed it and accomplished the business 
vehemently after:his own fashion. When every 
one had arrived and things had settled down 
to the quiet of a pleasurable evening, one of 
the youngsters, who, unobserved, had placed 
the door ajar, would bring his stick into play 
by touching Dan and making a slight move- 
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ment toward the door. As quick as a flash the 
dog would arise on his hind feet and hit the door 
with his fore paws, slamming it hard enough 
to jar the plastering from the walls, with a noise 
like a hundred-pound Columbiad. With the 
suavity of Beau Brummels, the youngsters 
would beg pardon, apologize for Dan, berate 
him and make their adieus. The visit of the 
youngsters with Dan was called the circus, and 
the evening of their call was known beforehand: 
usually it occurred late in the evening after 
many of the neighbors, both men and women, 
had casually dropped in to see the fun. 

Dan was a self hunter and soon hypnotized 
all the dogs in the post so that nothing but strict 
confinement would prevent them from going 
hunting with him. He might be lying asleep 
upon the sidewalk when he would be struck 
with the hunting fever. Starting at full speed 
down through the parade ground, passing each 
officer’s quarters who owned a bird dog he 
would give a sharp little yelp, and out of the 
yard and over the fence the dogs would jump 
and join him, until every dog in the post was 
in the procession going full tilt for the river. 
Nothing would stop them; yelling and whistling 
availed not. On days when a hunt was planned 
the dogs had to be carefully chained the night 
before or there might be no dogs in camp to 
hunt with. 

Clownish tricks on his followers were Dan’s 
delight. He was very fast, and usually crossed 
the river at the bridge, when hé would run down 
below and wait for the setters to swim over 
to him, which the foolish fellows would always 
do, landing many yards below after a hard 
struggle with the swift current of the river. 
Quail were plentiful along the river, and when 
the dogs would flush them they would invari- 
ably fly from one side of the stream to the 
other. Following the birds Dan would lead 
the setters to the river, and then, while his 
mates struggled across, he would go to the 
bridge and be waiting for them upon the other 
side when they got over. Witnesses have seen 
this performance repeated six times in half 
an hour, ending with the pointer perfectly dry 
and fresh, the setters wet and exhausted. 

Unless his owner was in the hunting party, 
Dan would frequently, without warning, bolt 
and go home, leaving the party without any 
dogs. Not only would he bolt, himself, but he 
had the peculiar power of being able to stam- 
pede every dog in the party. Knowing this, 
a new officer or guest of the post, having a 
hunting dog which he believed to be the best 
ever owned, would be invited to have s shoot- 
ing trip with Dan and his owner. The trip 


would be entirely successful, Dan working 
superbly and the new dog doing his part satis- 
factorily as well. In a short time another trip 
would be. planned by the youngsters, the new 
man would ask that Dan be taken along so as 
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to insure success, and the youngsters would 
promise to borrow him. To make it more inter- 
esting they would suggest that all the good dogs 
of the post be taken along. On this trip every- 
thing would move smoothly; one or two coveys 
of chickens would be found, with the dogs 
behaving beautifully. When they had arrived 
at the best hunting ground, miles from the post, 
care would be used to draw out the owner of 
the new dog as to the latter’s good qualities; 
he boasting of the animal’s training and obe- 
dience, and when bolting was touched upon, 
he prided himself that his dog had never bolted 
in its life. 

“Hello! They’ve got ’em!’”’ Away off, a 
quarter of a mile, one of the dogs is standing 
birds. Every dog backs stanchly but old Dan, 
who seems t6 be loafing in the rear—the young- 
sters understand this maneuver. The drver 
whips up the mules until ordered to stop; the 
occupants of the wagon jump out, throw shells 
into their guns, form a line in extended order, 
and the leader says, ‘‘Come on, boys.” Dan, 
still in the rear, gives a little yelp, scoots to the 
front right through the living statuary of dogs, 
charges the birds yet out of shooting distance, 
skedaddles across the prairie after them, every 
dog breaking point and following their leader, 
until within a minute and a half there are no 
dogs, no birds—nothing in sight but the bound- 
less prairie. 

Those who understand go back and craw] into 
the wagon, but the newcomer, amazed, de- 
mands to know what to do and what it all 
means, exclaiming: “I do not understand my 
dog! he never acted that way before!—the 
brute never paid any attention to my command 
or whistle!” Realizing that no dogs, no birds, 
they all decide to return to the post. At first 
the new man is sure that his dog will return in 
a few minutes, and again he is sure the animal 
is lost and will never return. The youngsters 
know nothing, say nothing; they were out for 
fun, not birds, and they get it in prodding the 
man about his wonderfully trained dog, the 
most obedient that ever lived, a dog that never 
bolted, ete. On their return, as they drive 
into the entrance, whom do they meet but the 
owner of Dan in a two-seated rig with the old 
dog sitting quietly beside him on the back seat. 
Dan’s owner accosts the hunters with, ‘‘What 
luck?’’ and then apologetically adds: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, Dan informs me that he left you rather 
abruptly to-day, having remembered that he 
had a previous engagement with me. Won’t 
you join us? I promise you some fine sport.’ 
And it is discovered that Dan has led his whole’ 
squad back to the post, where every dog is 
found. 

Dan is alive to-day at a military post on the 
borders of Mexico. In a recent letter his owner 
says that Dan has them all skinned on birds 
down there. The only game they have is a 
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topknot blue quail, which will not lie to a dog, 
but runs all the time, and must be shot on the 
ground. At first these tactics puzzled the old 
fellow, but the second time out, after roading 
the running birds quite a distance, he suddenly 
put on all steam and charged them, going 
straight at them, jumping into and scattering 
them in every direction. When from fright o1 
other cause they hid themselves, Dan would 
discover them singly, getting from ten to 
twenty points and as many shots out of every 
bunch. He is well acquainted with army posts 
and army life, from Cuba to the very north- 
western corner of the United States. His 
owner has now been ordered to the Philippines, 
and is sorely puzzled as to whether to risk the 
good old dog on such a trip or turn him over 
to some of his brother officers, many of whom 
would be glad to make pleasant the days of his 
old age. He is a wise old dog, is pointer Dan, 
and the writer is only sorry that, of the bright 
things he has done, the half will never be told. 
Chas. Askins 
Valentine, Neb. 


PREPARE THE BIRD DOG FOR WORK 


Owr1ne to lack of work and sufficient ex- 
ercise, dogs get soft and fat during the long 
intermission, and if not prepared before again 
being put to work, disappointment usually 
results. Dogs sent to a boarding place during 
the summer are, as a rule, not returned in 
too fat condition, but often mangy and ailing 
variously, because of having been associated 
for weeks and months with infested canines. 

For at least two weeks prior to putting to 
work on game, dogs should have daily runs for 
the purpose of getting the feet in proper 
shape. They must be hardened, or foot- 
soreness is sure to result in less than a day’s 
hunt in stubble or prairie, and thus frustrate 
anticipated sport. A foot worn sore and 
bleeding requires several days’ rest to ‘heal, 
and will even then be soft and tender. Be- 
cause of foot-soreness many a hunt becomes 
totally disappointing, as the dog is unfit to 
perform his duty. 

Should the dog have grown overly fat, 
then a reduction of the daily ration is necessary, 
and ample exercise should be given; but the 
feed should not be soft or sloppy stuff—rather 
less in quantity, but greater in nourishing 
quality, such as will produce muscle. Raw 
lean beef once a day, together with clean 
table scraps without fats, is the best to be 
fed, and coupled with plenty of exercise this 
will put the dog in fine shape for work a few 
weeks hence. Should the feet get cracked, 
then apply vaseline twice a day and continue 
the runs. The hair between the toes of 
setters may get filled with mud and form 
hard balls or lumps; if not removed by im- 
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mersing in water after the run and brushed 
out clean, soreness is sure to follow and the 
dog go lame for several days. Exercise should 
be increased day by day, from half an hour’s 
run at first to two hours or more in the course 
of two weeks. Overheating should be guarded 
against, and therefore the runs should be given 
in the cool of evening or morning. If per- 
chance there is a stream or pond along the 
course, the dog will take to it for a cooling off; 
but he should not be allowed to remain therein 
very long at a time, as rheumatism is apt to 
follow. 

Those having puppies to start this fall 
should get them well along in yard training 
by the time the game season opens, so they 
will be obedient to all orders and not run 
riot. Taking them along on the first hunt, 
to be put down with the old, good-and-tried 
dog, may be all right if the youngster is well 
in hand, but after this he should be worked 
alone so as to put him on his own resources. 
Jealousy in dogs predominates to a great ex- 
tent, and if a youngster persists in break- 
ing in on the old dog’s points he will most 
likely become unsteady, a fault which re- 
quires time and patience to overcome. If 
you have a friend who suggests going with 
you, taking his green pup so as to start him 
alongside of the old dog, refuse positively, 
as it can de your dog no good and may cause 
great annoyance. 

Young dogs in the hands of a trainer should 
be returned a few weeks before wanted for 
work, so as to get them used to your ways 
and orders. Going over the exercises daily 
at home will be found of great value, as there- 
by the pup will learn to know that now he 
must obey you. This is of importance, be- 
cause no two men speak and act alike, and the 
new dog must first become accustomed to his 
master if to be at all reliable for work when 
the time comes. It is often the case that 
the owner orders his young dog shipped from 
the trainer direct to the hunting grounds, 
there to be taken in charge and hunted at 
once by the owner—a mistake that should 
never be made, as it hardly ever proves a 
satisfactory plan. 

Feeding dogs while out on a several days’ 
or weeks’ hunt is one of the problems. If you 
rely on procuring dog feed at the farm house 
where you happen to stay, the stuff handed 
out by the good farmer’s wife may not be 
relished by a dog used to quite different food. 
As a rule, a dish of milk and some stale bread 
is offered—good so far as it goes, but hardly 
satisfying to a dog being put to hard runs day 
by day. The better plan is to take dog feed 
along. Dog biscuits are handy, but not eaten 
sufficiently by many dogs. Dog bread, made 
as per directions in ‘‘The Amateur Trainer,”’ 
insures good, substantial and well-liked food, 
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and if given in connection with sweet milk, 
supplies the very best of ration, enabling the 
dog to stand continued work. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


M. W. C., Altoona, Pa.—A _ professional 
trainer handled my dog last fall and did not 
perfect her to suit me. In retrieving she will 
mutilate the birds, especially the crippled ones. 
It is her delight to go up to a crippled bird 
and shake it to pieces. How can this be 
overcome without again sending her to trainer? 

Answer:—Presumably you had your dog 
with one of those self-styled ‘professional dog 
trainers’’—many such exist and, as a rule, 
are imposters, Retrieving tenderly and prompt- 
ly is one of the important features, and too 
much attention cannot be given this part of 
a dog’s education. The fault you describe 
is a serious one, but can be overcome on short 
order by merely following instructions, as 
contained in ‘‘The Amateur Trainer.’”’ In 
short, the modus operandi is thus: Put the 
force collar on her, let her hunt with it on, 
and a twenty-foot one-fourth-inch rope trail- 
ing. She comes to point; you kill or cripple 
the bird; as she makes a break for bird you 
firmly step on cord, by which she gets a severe 
snubbing. Little at a time you allow her to 
proceed closer, but not to reach bird. Take 
the bird in hand, if possible, and have her 
take hold, and at the slightest squeeze give 
her quite a yank to make her yell and drop 
the bird. She may refuse taking hold of the 
next bird, and now you must force her to it 
by use of the collar; taking hold gingerly will 
be the result, and from this on all will be clear 
sailing. In one afternoon the fault should 
be entirely overcome. 

P. T. H., Shawnee, Ill.—I have your book, 
‘The Amateur Trainer,’’ and find it very 
instructing. I used to train my own dogs in 
the old country, taking two seasons to do it in, 
and always got steady dogs. The first season 
I taught them to come in when called, and to 
lie down, and the following year got them to 
retrieve. Is that mode not better than to 
crowd a dog through it all in first season? 

Answer:—A pup of proper age, say, eight to 
ten months old, can be put through the full 
course of yard training and then finished on 
game and made perfect in every way before 
the season closes—all inside of three to four 
months. While the dog is made serviceable, 


he can just as well serve in a practical manner 
to the gun, and be better and more enthusi- 
astic than if dragged along for two seasons. 
Retrieving birds makes him ambitious, and is 
soon the delight of a young dog, thus serving 
a good purpose from the start. 
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M.D. W., Jr., Marshall, Tex.—As a sub- 
scriber of FrgeLD AND Stream I would like very 
much to have you advise me in regard to 
breaking my English setter pup, eleven months 
old, of gun-shyness. She is fast in field, a fine 
ranger, and hunts with a great deal of sense, 
but as soon as she hears the report of a gun, 
comes to me or the horse and will not go out 
any more. 

Answer :— You seem to have a good youngster 
aside of the fault, but even this one may be 
overcome thoroughly; explicit information, 
however, cannot be given in this department 
owing to lack of space. Procure a copy of 
‘“‘The Amateur Trainer,” follow the plain in- 
structions therein given to the letter and in 


short order all will be well. 
7 


T. S., Sparta, Mich.—I have an English 
setter, over two years old, who suits me well 
in every way except as to build. His head and 
shoulders are all right but he is very broad and 
thick across the loins and back, which gives 
him an odd appearance. In your opinion, will 
he improve in shape as he grows older? How 
old is a dog before he gets his correct form’ 
Is there any way to remedy the fault? 

Answer:—A dog at two years of age has 
his full growth in every particular except, 
probably, getting fatter and more clumsy later 
on. It is quite improbable that this dog will 
ever change in appearance and there is no way 
to alter it—simply built that way. 


A. M. D., Williamstown, N. Y.—! have a 
pointer pup that will be a few days under eight 
months old when our game season opens, 
September 16. Could I not yard train him 
now so as to have ready for work this fall? I 
have several books on training and in each it is 
recommended to break a dog to drop to shot 
and wing. Why should this be done? Another 
dog I have broken to stand; he is under good 
control and, if there is any advantage, could 
soon get him to drop also instead of standing. 
But I fail to see wherein the dropping is of 
especiai advantage. 

Answer :—Start right in and put through the 
course and by the time the season opens the 
pup should be in proper shape to put on game. 
Best not crowd much to prevent cowing—you 
have plenty of time. 2. Since the other dog 
is steady at shot and stands to wing, there is no 
need of making him drop; indeed, that is the 
proper thing for a dog to do. In the first 
stages of training on game it becomes neces- 
sary to have the dog drop to shot and wing 
for the purpose of preventing giving chase, 
but as soon as a dog is well in hand and re- 
frains from pursuit at the critical moment, 
standing is all that need be insisted on. 

Ep. F.. HABERLEIN 
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OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Tuere is unalloyed pleasure in a stroll along 
some mountain stream, equipped to study 
Nature with the aid of a camera. Nothing is 
more appreciated by photographers, amateur 
and professional alike, than a nice collection of 
outdoor views recalling memories of journeys 
and vacations brimful of pleasure and incident, 
for the simple reason that nothing can tell a 
story quite so well as a picture. But let us 
remember that that which seems most beautiful 
to the eye does not always appear attractive in 
a photograph. The morning clouds with their 


something, as for instance, a clump of trees and 
a rustic fence beside a graceful curve in a road. 
A straight road, or a fence running parallel with 
the line of view, are best left unphotographed 
If the view includes human figures, they should 
be quite natural in pose. A bunch of bushes 
or even a boat in the foreground of a water 
scene, will relieve the monotony and redeem 
an otherwise unpicturesque view. 

As regards proper light, the idea that the sun 
should be directly at the back of the camera 
is entirely wrong. It is far better to have the 
light strike at an angle, since the shadows 
will be more prominent and the photograph 

















WHITE FLECKS AMONG THE GREEN 


The shyest an1 the prettiest of all the wildwood folk, 
Safe hidden in the thicket by the wary mother doe, 

’Twixt the sheltering pine needles or the broad leaves of the oak 
Thy white flecks still betray thee to the keen eyes of the foe 


background of bright blue, contrasted with a 
ripp:ing stream bordered with glistening grass, 
and the darker foliage of the trees shadowed 
in the water—all these fail to charm when 
printed in black and white. A photograph is 
simply light and shade, and the beginner must 
gain practical experience before he can judge 
just what will make a good picture. 

In landscape work particular attention 
should be given to avoid a monotonous fore- 
ground, such as a large body of water or a level 
field. Select an association of objects that tells 


less ‘‘flat.’”” Working against the light is also 
a bad practice; the result will always be poor, 
unless a ‘‘moonlight”’ view is desired. Night 
photography is entirely practicable, but nearly 
all so-called moonlight photographs are actually 
taken by day light. The best effect is had at 
sunset, when the strong light is diffused by the 
clouds. Thecamera is focussed directly towards 
the sun, and a short exposure made in order 
to obtain a slightly undertimed plate. Only an 
expert can tell that the photograph so secured 
is not a genuine night view. 
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For outdoor work orthochromatie plates 
are best, as they give true color values and 
there is no danger of halation in tops of trees 
or high lights. Photographs often have a 
chalky appearance, especially when developing 
papers are used, and the remedy is in the proper 
selection of paper. A negative giving strong 
contrasts would print poorly on paper intended 
for flat negatives. Assort your negatives and 
use paper according to their requirements. 

Photography is the most enjoyable of hob- 
bies, and is easily mastered by some, while 
others may find the art as difficult as it is 
fascinating. We are bound and hampered by 
a hundred limitations, there are many things 
that we cannot more than attempt, and in 
taking account of results we find so many 
failures and so few successes! However, we 
grow through interchange of ideas and exper- 
iences. Photography is a field of endeavor 
trying to the temper of all whe enter it, for 
success does not depend upon expensive equip- 
ment and careful preparation. Results are 
gained by carefully observing the lessons taught 
by experience. Here are a few useful sugges- 
tions and formulas: 

In mixing solutions, dissolve all chemicals 
thoroughly and never add the second until the 
first is dissolved. Use a glass stirring rod and 
stir one way. There is reason for it. 

Never use a tray for developing that has pre- 
viously been used for fixing, unless thoroughly 
cleaned. The best cleansing solution is one 
dram of sulphuric acid added to two ounces 
of water. Rinse the tray thoroughly after this 
solution has been applied, and you may be sure 
that it is free from hypo. and other chemicals. 

Yellow stains may be removed from prints, 
even when mounted and dry. To two ounces 
of ferrocyanide of potassium add six ounces of 
water; shake well, wrap the bottle with black 
paper and keep it from strong light. To one 
pint of a ten per cent. solution of hypo. add 
not more than three drops of the potassium. 
If too strong it will bleach the print. Apply 
with a tuft of cotton and afterwards sponge 
over with clear water. 

Herbert E. Rickert 

Tower City, Pa. 

NEW BOOKS 

Louis Rueap, author of ‘‘The Basses,” 
“The Speckled Brook Trout,” and other 
books for anglers, has in his latest work stepped 
aside from the beaten path, risen superior 
to the assumption that there is no fishing 
worth while except that with delicate tackle 
and artificial lures, and has given us a book 
that will warm the hearts of still fishers where- 
ever found. “Bait Angling for Common 
Fishes’? is a book that all fly-fishermen and 
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bait-casters may read with advantage, since 
it will convey to them valuable knowledge that 
they are not likely to obtain in actual ex- 
perience unless they can disabuse their minds 
of certain ungrounded prejudices. The first 
chapter is entitled ‘‘The Worm as a Bait,” 
and in the seventh line appears the statement 
that ‘‘a live worm is the most effective, deadly, 
all-round bait available.’ Bait-fishing for all 
descriptions of fishes is described, fresh and 
salt-water, and from sea bass to carp and sun- 
fish. Published by the Outing Pub. Co., 
or will be supplied by Fretp anv SrrEAM upon 
receipt of price, $1.25. 


“Tue Yona IN Hearr”’ is a bit different 
from other books and proportionately better 
worth reading. It deals with the value of play 
as opposed to unceasing toil or utter idleness, 
and is written in a contemplative, philosophical 
style, which the average reader imagines he 
will not like, until he dips into the first page 
and suddenly finds himself a dozen pages 
farther on—and still inclined to ‘‘dip.’’ 
Arthur Stanwood Pier is the author, and the 
book is from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.25 net. 


ae , THE MOUNTAIN TROUT 


Ou, a wily lout is the mountain trout, 

As he swims so warily in and out 

The restless depths of his eddying pools, 
Laughing in scorn at the fishermen fools 
Who cumber the bank with their rod and reel, 
As between the ferns they soberly steal 

To cast their flies on the turbulent brook 

And deceive the fish with an ambushed hook. 


The mountain trout is a wonderful fish, 

As he cuts the stream with a swirl and swish 
To gobble the innocent, helpless fly— 

But not the kind that the fishermen buy— 

Or merrily leaps, through the rainbowed spray, 
With his glistening side of spotted gray 
Turned to the kiss of the morning sun. 

Oh, where is the boy that has greater fun! 


But accidents will happen, they say, 

And a fish, like a dog, must have his day. 

E’en the wariest trout will take his fling 

At the mimic fly with its glittering wing; 

Then the rod is bent and the line is spent, 

And the fisherman strives with a grim intent 

And another fish has traveled the road 

To the tales and scales of the fisher’s code. 

—Warren Holliday 

Buffalo Creek, Col. 














(Compiled by T. S. Palmer and Henry Oldys, Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
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Lack of space compels deferring until next 
month the conclusion of C. H. Townsend’s 
article, ‘‘The Cultiva- 
AN APOLOGY AND tion of Fishes in Natural 
OTHER MATTERS and Artificial Ponds.’ 
There are necessarily 
many seasonable features which demand at- 
tention at the commencement of the hunting 
season, and fortunately the nature of the above 
mentioned article is such that its interest and 
value to our readers will in no sense be lessened 
through such unavoidable delay in its ap- 
pearance. 

Our summary of the game laws will be found 
comprehensive and complete, as well as ac- 
curate in detail up to the present date. Such 
changes as may be made by the legislatures 
of the various states will ordinarily not go into 
effect until the coming year. 

In the Sportsman’s World department 
last month appeared an open letter ‘‘To Our 
Friends,’ asking their opinion of the magazine 
as it now stands and requesting suggestions as 
to how it may be made more generally in- 
teresting and better. A vast number of re- 
sponses have been received, and all of a char- 
acter highly gratifying to the editorial man- 
agement. Lack of room alone prevents our 
publishing a number of these letters—nothing 
would please us better than to do so, and in 
some later issue we shall most certainly yield 
to the temptation. Meanwhile, those of our 
readers who have not accepted the invitation 
as personal to themselves are again requested 
to give their frank and unqualified opinion of 
FieLp AND Stream, and especially to criticise 
freely where room for criticism is found. 
If the Editor has been barking on the wrong 
trail, in the spirit of common justice set him 
right and give him a chance to “‘tree’”’ the 
game. Refer again to page 323 of the August 
issue, and express your views upon the 
various matters mentioned. 

Did you ever pause to consider that, for 
many people, it is ever so much easier to kill 
game than to cook it properly after it is killed? 
How many of our readers can describe offhand 
the proper method of preparing woodcock 
for the table? Or the other game birds and 
quadrupeds that rank so high in the estima- 
tion of epicures? Requests for such infor- 


mation reach us more frequently than one 
would at first thought suppose; won’t some 
friend who ‘‘knows”’ favor us with approved 
recipes for cooking game in camp and in the 
home? Here is a chance to win the gratitude 
of a host of good gunners who are only passably 
good cooks. 
* * * 


There are two sides to every question, and 

the lamentable intolerahce toward trespassing 

gunners, shown by the 

‘NO SHEWTING farmers of some locali- 

ALOUD” ties, is in the majority of 

cases based upon a gross 

abuse of privileges and a heedless disregard 
of both courtesy and right. 

Put yourself in the other fellow’s place. If 
a lot of burly and booted gentry trom the agri- 
cultural districts should avail themselves of 
an invitation to visit your place of business, 
you would expect them to behave for the time 
being, like gentlemen. If, on the contrary, 
they should break down the office railing, kill 
the janitor’s cat with a shower of stones thrown 
at random, break the hinges of a door or two, 
and make a sneak down the back stairs to 
avoid a claim for damages, it is likely that the 
warmth of your regard for them would notice- 
ably cool, and that the mere sight of overalls 
and hickory shirts would thereafter arouse 
wrathful memories. 

The “‘posting”’ of farm lands is in no measure 
due to a spirit of selfishness on the part of their 
owners, many of whom care nothing for hunt- 
ing, while those who love the gun are univer- 
sally appreciative of the companionship of 
‘good fellows”’ from the adjoining towns. If 
there is a feeling of enmity between farmers 
and sportsmen, the game is not, and has never 
been, the bone of contention. The land owners 
have shown forbearance until it has ceased to 
be a virtue. They have patiently replaced 
fence rails, thrown off to spare hunters and dogs 
the trouble of climbing; they have closed gates 
carelessly left open, and driven to their proper 
pasturage the horses and cattle thus given 
access to the standing corn; they have mourned 
over domestic animals accidentally slain, re- 
placed window panes shattered by shot, and in 
a number of instances picked leaden pellets from 
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the anatomy of their children, their hired help 
and themselves. 

This is the farmer’s side of the question, 
and it can be substantiated by evidence readily 
obtainable in any rural neighborhood. Hence, 
the rigid trespass laws; the written permits 
issued only to gunners who are known to be 
safe and sane; the ubiquitous board with its 
legend, ‘‘No SHewt1ne ALovp.” 

On the other hand we find the ninety-and- 
nine punished that the one irresponsible may 
be hindered from further misdeeds. An un- 
fortunate state of affairs, but it is unjust to 
blame it upon the farmer. He is still the 
friend of all right-thinking, right-acting sports- 
men, and may be pardoned for adopting the 
only practicable way of showing his dislike 
and contempt for the hoodlum who believes 
that the possession of a gun, a dog, and usually 
a bottle of whiskey, conveys authority to ignore 
and override the rights of his fellow men. 

* + * 


WE have often wished it were possible to 
secure for publication the personal recollections 
of those later pioneers, 
men and women, who ¢ar- 
ried civilization’s banner 
into the wilds of our cen- 
tral and western states in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, or even as late as 
the ’60’s and ’70’s. Scores and hundreds 
of the ‘‘old frontier’s’’ heroes and heroines 
are yet living, and those who travel through the 
newly settled regions continually encounter 
them and enjoy listening to their reminiscences 
of days gone by; but in the nature of things 
their remaining days in the land must be few. 
Fifty years ago Minnesota’s forest hamlets were 
threatened by the tomahawk and torch of the 
Sioux; the Wells, Fargo stages required armed 
-escorts through western Nebraska, and the 
relay stations along the route were strongly gar- 
risoned; from western Wisconsin to the Pacific 
Coast stretched a pathless wilderness of woods, 
mountains and plains; the Comanches and 
Kiowas practically owned what is now Okla- 
homa, and all the country south to the Colorado 
River in Texas. A long time ago, if one counts 
by the progress of events and changes accom- 
plished, but not so many years, after all. Could 
we reach them, a sufficient number of the old- 
timers are still living to write, or dictate, a 
more accurate and interesting history of their 
time than can ever be produced by lateiow 
dependent for facts upon the usual sources of 
information. And we believe that the right 
people may be induced to interest themselves 
in this task through the solicitation of their 
neighbors and friends, who are likewise friends 
to our magazine. It is a meritorious under- 
taking, and we propose it to the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


THE MAKERS 
OF THE WEST 


FIELD AND 





STREAM 


THERE seems no way of duly impressing 
people possessed of average intelligence with 
the need of caution in rifle 
FAIR GAME and pistol practice. For the 
FOR THE casualties that occur during 
FOOLKILLER the hunting season there may 
be some slight excuse, since 
the novice in the woods is easily led to err 
under stress of unusual excitement, but there 
is no condoning the criminal carelessness of 
those who are responsible for the long lists 
of accidents due to target practice in the 
vicinity of houses or traveled roads without the 
safeguard of effective bullet-stops. An en- 
velope or some other mark is tacked upon a 
tree from four to six feet from the ground, and 
‘fall hands’? shoot at it by turns, neither, 
knowing or caring whether they are skillful 
enough to hitethe tree, and equally careless as 
to where the vagrant pellets may find lodging. 
Only a .22 bullet—thirty grains of lead pro- 
pelled by three grains of powder; what harm 
can it do? Well, that depends. Try a level 
shot across smooth water, and you will likely 
see the bullet strike at least two hundred yards 
from the firing point; in the woods it may go 
a greater distance still, glancing upward from 
a branch or twig. It is the shots which miss 
the target that breed doctor’s bills and funeral 
expenses. Before shooting, be sure what lies 
behind the mark. 


* * * 


Mucu of adverse criticism having been 
aroused by the action of Governor Hughes in 
vetoing the bill, originated 
by the American Bison So- 
ciety, for the establishment 
of a state herd of bison in 
the Adirondack Mountains, 
FIELD AND STREAM deemed it essential to se- 
cure an authoritive statement of the reasons 
which lost to this popular measure the execu- 
tive approval. Replying to the letter of in- 
quiry, Governor Saale said in substance: ‘‘It 
is doubtful whether there ever have been 
bison in the Adirondacks, and the policy of 
attempting to maintain bison there is ques- 
tionable. The appropriation bills of the present 
year have exceeded those of last year by nearly 
three million dollars. This sum has been re- 
duced about one-third by a rigorous cutting 
from appropriations, with due regard for the 
enterprises to which the state was committed, 
and for the necessities of the various state 
institutions; $200,000 were even taken from the 
provision for repairs and equipment of state 
hospitals.” Retrenchment in any direction 


WHY THE 
BISON BILL 
WAS VETOED 


meant defeating the wishes of communities 
and societies, and the governor could not con- 
scientiously retain the item for the bison pre- 
serve while seriously doubting the practical 
utility of the proposed measure. 












































Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 
with the result that new or improved “tools of the craft” are constantly being 


produced. 


Of these, some are not as yet generally 


introduced, some, for one 


reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 


| 
Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department | 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 

} 


will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 


| 
| 
| | equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 











Most sportsmen know that the ideal lubri- 
cant for gun locks, fishing reels and similar 
mechanisms, is one that will not gum or harden 
upon exposure to the air; but even when the 
best oil is employed, care must be used in its 
application. ‘Too much oi] is in some respects 
worse than none, since it will catch and hold 
every particle of dust that reaches it, eventu- 
ally clogging 
and making 
E quite as 

muchtrouble 
as rust. On any small bearing or part a single 
drop or less will generally suffice, and to make 
sure that no more than necessary is applied, 
the ‘‘Never Leak” oil can is the thing. The 
extended dropper enables you to place just the 
proper amount of oil in just the proper place, 
without the trouble of sharpening a stick or 
danger of losing half your oil. The ‘‘ Never 
Leak’’ is made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 
Newark, N. J., and is well named. It is only 
34 inches long with a diameter of ? inch, carries 
easily in the 
vest pocket, 
and will place 
a drop of lub- 
ricant exactly 
where it is 
needed. Speak- 
ing of oil cans 
in a_ general 
way, it may be remarked that, while it is 
well enough to have one in every sports- 
man’s repair kit, their presence there is of 








“NEVER LEAK” 





eg 


small help to the owner in an exigency when 
the aforesaid repair kit has been left in camp 
or at home. The place fora pocket implement, 
utensil or accessory—call it what you will—is 
or ought to be in the pocket. 





Tue Gokey Shoe Company, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has brought out a new moccasin that 
is called the ‘‘ Noiseless Hunter,’’ which has 
several unique features that add greatly to 
the neatness, wearing and waterproof qualities. 
These boots are made with a double bottom, 
the inside bottom piece coming up between 
the outside and the upper, forming a welt, 
thus making only one tight seam. There are 
no awl holes to let the water in, and the boot 
is perfectly smooth inside, having no seams 
or ridges to hurt the feet. The weakest point 
of moccasins has always been the ‘‘T’’ seam 
on the heel. Every time a person steps over 
an obstruction, or sinks in the ground, this seam 
on the back catches on to everything and is 
the first part of a moccasin that gives out. 
The Gokey Shoe Company has obviated this 
by doing away with the back seam, putting 
a seam on each side of the heel and sewing 
these seams on the inside, leaving a perfectly 
smooth surface outside. This will add greatly 
to the wearing qualities of the moccasin as well 
as make it much more pleasing in appear- 
ance, and is an innovation in the moccasin 
line. 


Unuess the angler is well seasoned and 
toughened to the work, a day’s persistent bait 
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casting is likely to develop lame or sore spots 
somewhere in his anatomy, and generally the 
hand above the reel will cramp from gripping 
the rod. This last trouble is chiefly due to the 
fact that a rod is so very much smaller than 
other objects the hand is accustomed to grip; 
if the rod is of split bamboo, its corners also 
frequently breed blisters, which are not par- 
ticularly nice things to have. The obvious 
remedy or prevention is to equip the rod 


“@ 






with a Coller attachable grip, here illustrated, 
which is of high-quality soft rubber, corrugated, 
fits the hand perfectly, can be put on any steel 
or wood casting rod, and is practically ever- 
lasting. Its weight is less than half an ounce, 
and from its location near the reel the balance 
of the rod is not appreciably altered. The Coller 
Rubber Grip Co. apparently has an all-season 
seller in this specialty, since, taking the South 
and North together, there is bait casting the 
year around. 





A YEAR or two ago J. F. Boyle established 
a factory at Seattle, Wash., for the production 
of a new style of trolling spoons of which he 
is the inventor, and which have taken so well 
with anglers, especially those of the Pacific 
Coast country, that he is now finding it diffi- 
cult to supply orders. The spoon is of solid 
metal, shaped something like the head and 
body of a fish, but flat and plain on both sides, 
except for earlike projections where the gill- 
cover of a fish would be. It is fitted with two 
specially made Limerick bend hooks, hung 
back-to-back on the same attaching ring, so 
that they may slip together when the fish 
strikes, and be more likely taken than a treble 
hook of the same size and strength. These 
spoons are made in six sizes, suitable for trout, 
bass and salmon fishing. 





A GREAT deal may be said in favor of moc- 
casins for hunters’ wear, and quite a lot has 
been argued on the other side of the question, 
as for instance that our aboriginal woodsmen 
wore them because governing circumstances 
prevented their getting anything better. If 
the question was left for decision to our Indians 
of the present day, or to the white hunters in 
regions where big game still abounds, much 
time consumed in theorizing might be saved. 
since there could be but the one verdict. Pro- 
vided you once toughen your feet to moccasin 
wearing—and this does not take so very long— 
there is no easier foot covering, and certainly 
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none more conducive to stealth of progress 
over any description of ground. For indoor 
use or Camp wear moccasins are vastly more 
comfortable than shoes or slippers, for the 
simple reason that they conform their shape 
to that of the foot and there are no unyielding 
soles nor binding seams to pinch and irritate 
the tender spots. In the towns of the Great 
Lakes region there are several manufacturing 
concerns making a specialty of Indian pattern 
moccasins, notably the Elk Skin Moc- 
casin Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., which 
puts out a large and comprehensive 
line, plain and with burnt and beaded 
decorations. The material used is 





WHETHER orenot a good boat is worth shel- 
tering and caring for in summer and winter 
alike is a question to which there can be but 
one reply. Any wooden boat will warp in the 
sun and its planking rot quickly if exposed 
continually to the weather. A boat house 
is neither difficult nor expensive to build, 
but about the handiest and quickest way to 
get one constructed according to the latest 
approved plans is to profit by the advertise- 
ment of the Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. The Cornell portable boat house 
is built in dimensions to suit, and drawings and 
specifications will be submitted upon request. 
This boat house was briefly described in our 
last month’s issue. 





Tue value of really good field glasses in hunt- 
ing is justly appreciated by sportsmen who have 
given them a practical test, but there are 
doubtless many who have not thought upon 
the uses to which they may be applied—not 
only in the plains and mountain regions 
where the careful scrutiny of distant objects 
is essential, but frequently to unravel the 
problems of the forest, when the unassisted 
eye cannot satisfactorily grasp every detail of 
a tangle of foliage suspected of concealing 





game, and a nearer approach is inadvisable. 
The use of field glasses is a habit that grows 
upon one, saving the hunter many steps in 
the course of the day and adding largely to his 
chances of success. The best glasses are ex- 
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pensive, but well worth their price, and there is 
something new in this line—the ‘‘auto-change’”’ 
field glasses—which would appear to be espe- 
cially useful and convenient. They possess an 
extra pair of lenses, which fall into place as the 
glasses are turned in the hand _ without re- 
moving them from position before the eyes, 
giving a change in power and adapting them 
to near and distant objects, as well as to night 
and day use. These glasses are made by the 
Globe Optical Co., Boston, Mass. 

AFTER years of experiment and expensive 
work by experts, the Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., 
Norwich, Conn., believes it has at last found 
the correct safety principle for the revolver, 
which it has now embodied in the new ‘‘Safety 
Police.” It renders a revolver absolutely safe 
without in any way injuring the arm, taking 
from its strength, or 
robbing it of accuracy 
or reliability. By ref- 
erence to the illustra- 
tion the simplicity and 
strength of the me- 
chanism is at once 
apparent. When the 
trigger is pulled, the hammer drives 
straight to the firing-pin, and delivers 
the full force of its blow, without any 
striking lever or other interference to dull 
the force of theimpact. Therefore, there can be 
no hanging or miss-fires with the ‘Safety 
Police.”” When, after firing, the trigger is re- 
leased, the hammer working on its eccentric 
rises instantly off the firing-pin and rests on the 
solid steel frame above. One can strike the 
hammer or snap it back, purposely or by acci- 
dent, but nothing can get the hammer on or 
near the firing-pin until the trigger is again 
pulled. The cut shows the positions of the 
hammer in firing. Another new feature in- 
corporated in this arm is the solid locking joint, 
claimed to be the safest and strongest made. 
It is built on the wedge plan, and dogs and 
grooves take up any wear that may develop, 
insuing always an absolutely tight joint. 
For further particulars concerning this arm 
the reader is referred to the Hopkins & Allen 
gun guide and catalogue, which contains a 
full description of this company’s line of re- 
volvers, rifles and shotguns, together with 
much useful information relating to buying, 
using and caring for firearms. 

Tue present season has added materially 
to the record of success achieved by the Red- 
ifor flies, which, as most of our readers know, 
are included among the anglers’ specialties 
manufactured by the Redifor Rod and Reel 
Co., Warren, Ohio. They are in several re- 
spects unlike other flies, being a combination of 
feather and bucktail—peacock harl at top and 
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scarlet ibis at bottom—and are furnished with 
a red spring rubber guard that serves a double 
purpose, inasmuch as it keeps off the weeds 
and attracts fish by its resemblance to a worm. 
The spinner is mounted on a split ring and 
comes off easily, and in many cases may be 
dispensed with, since bass will take this fly as 
readily as they will strike at a bright spoon 
or a pork rind. Letters patent for this fly 
was granted last March, and also covers all 
non-metallic weed guards for flies or hooks. 

MoperN taxidermy has progressed beyond 
the old-time ‘“‘stuffing’”’ of the skins of birds, 
quadrupeds and fishes, and deserves classifying 
among the finer arts. In museums and private 
collections we find mounted specimens so per- 
fectly life-like in appearance and pose that 
if placed in natural surroundings they would 






certainly mislead the sharpest eye. Many of 
our sportsmen have become quite expert as 
taxidermists and find keen enjoyment in pre- 
paring their choicest trophies to serve perpetual 
reminders of lucky days afield, but there 
are many more who are lacking in the required 
skill and the leisure necessary for its acquisition. 
They must depend upon professionals to do 
the work for them, and when seeking such 
assistance in a haphazard way it frequently 
chances that the wrong men are employed and 
valuable heads or skins ruined through careless 
handling. A. F. Pendl & Son, 622 Racine 
Avenue, Chicago, do only guaranteed work, 
such as we can conscientiously recommend to 
our readers. 

A KNIFE is the one tool indispensable alike 
to hunters and anglers, and likely to be required 
for instant use at any minute of the day. A 
knife with a keen edge is a joy forever, but a 
dull blade is an abomination—as the writer 
found the other day when called upon to cut a 
fish hook from a friend’s hand. Almost any 
sort of a sharpening stone would have been 
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worth its weight in silver just then. Another 
occasion is recalled when three hours were con- 
sumed in skinning and quartering a deer, when 
with a sharp knife the job could have been 
finished in twenty minutes. Every sportsman 
should have a whetstone of the right size to 
carry in the pocket, and we here illustrate one 
made by the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., which 
was especially 
made for sports- 
men. It meas- 
ures 4x 1x }? 
inches, one of 
its sides is of 
coarse and the 
other of fine grit, 
and it is supplied with a strong leather cover 
which protects both the stone and the pocket. 
This item will not interest the man who was 
never caught in the woods with a dull knife 
—-but there are others! 





Iv is always a safe plan to pattern closely 
after Nature in equipping one’s self for any 
especial endeavor. Professional climbers, like 
telegraph linemen, must be content with ankle 
spurs, instead ofjsquirrel-like. claws, because it 
isn’t natural for a man to set the sole of his 
foot_squarely against the trunk of a tree in 
climbing —his 
anatomical con- 





, \ struction — for- 
}) bids it. But 

WY human beings 
when in the 
water propel 
themselves for- 
ward by direct 
and lively 
kicking, the 
same as the 
most proficient 
swimmers among the lower animals, all of which, 
by the way, are web-footed. A broad oar or 
paddle offers a greater resistance to the water 
than a narrower one. A duck swims without 
apparent effort, while an ostrich with its 
greater strength would find traveling by water 
somewhat difficult. Following this line of 
argument it is easy to appreciate the value 
of the ‘‘Swansfut’’ swimming slippers, lately 
brought out by the Consolidated Sporting 
Goods Mfg. Co., 44 North 10th Street, Phil- 
adelphia. The illustration sufficiently explains 
their principle and use, the broad sole being of 
great aid both to experienced swimmers and 
those who are novices in the art. 








For a good many years Webber’s hand-knit 
jackets have been accepted as standard in 
quality of material and manufacture, and it 
would be rather difficult to imagine anything 
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more comfortable for outdoor wear where 
warmth is desired. As the name _ implies, 
they are made by hand, as in no other way 
could a perfect fit be assured. All are knit of 
specially-made yarn, and all are practically 
the same—difference in weight and material 
excepted. Trapshooters largely wear Web- 
ber’s worsted jersey blouses at tournaments in 
cold weather, for they are made especially for 
their use, close-fitting but comfortable, and 
provided with front pockets for shells. The 
‘‘Alaska’’ and regular hunting jackets are 
equally well known, the former designed for the 
roughest use and coldest weather, the latter of 
lighter weight for general woods and _ fields 
wear. The latest addition to this line is here 
illustrated, the hand-knit jacket ‘‘No. 4,” 
It is heavy weight, of best zephyr yarn, very 
soft and elastic and made to fit. It looks 
better and is more convenient than a sweater 





as it can be opened part or all the way down 
the front and so is available for wear in any 
weather. It is furnished with large or small 
collar and in any color. Manufactured by 
George F. Webber, Station A, Detroit, Mich. 





MENTION of the Searles game law calendar 
properly should appear in this department, 
because it is something sportsmen have needed 
ever since there were game laws and annual 
modifications and changes thereof. It has 
gotten so nowadays that the gunner or angler 
who thinks of seeking sport outside his own 
state, and sometimes even in his immediate 
home neighborhood, must go to the trouble of 
consulting the statutes before picking up his 
rod or breech-loader. Don’t infer that the 
necessity or justice of all these laws may be 
questioned. They serve their purpose—but, 
all the same, there are a lot more of them than 
the average man can memorize. The Searles 
calendar is something entirely new—none will 
be issued for the present year, but each of our 
readers should have one in 1908. It will con- 
tain 365 pages—one for each day of the year— 
and each page gives all the game laws of every 
state that come into effect on that particular 
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day, together with general information of the 
same nature. The calendar is mounted upon a 
transverse slice from a sapling, showing the 
grain and bark, coated with a semi-transparent 
paint and ornamented with pictures of game 
and fish in their natural colors. The calendar 
is brought out by L. M. Searles, Port Chester, 
N. Y., who proposes to supply it to purchasers 
singly or in quantities. 

Despite the very short time it has been in 
use the finger hook has come to be considered 
an almost indispensable adjunct to a bait cast- 
ing rod, especially where long casting is to be 





done, as the finger takes the strain of the cast 
and the thumb is not wrenched from the spool. 
A finger hook permanently attached to the rod 
is inconvenient, as it hinders fitting the rod 
in its case. Hence, we are now notified of the 
appearance of the ‘‘Perfect’’ finger hook and 
reel lock, made by E. R. Letterman, 159 
La Salle Street, Chicago, which is instantly 
attached or removed without tools of any 
kind. It will fit any three-quarter inch reel 
seat, locking the reel firmly to the rod. The 
device is very light, and handsomely plated 
and finished. 

Tue American breech-loading shotgun is now 
something like forty years old, for it was no 
longer ago than 1867 that William Parker 
perfected the first arm to employ central-fire 
shells and so placed the sportsmen of the entire 
world under unforgetable obligations, and at 
the same time paved the way for the host of 
gunmakers who have since made the American 
shotgun famous in all lands and climes. Just 
now, at the opening of the shooting season, 
when so many thousands are wrapped in 
pleasing anticipations of coming sport, it is 
well enough to recall the old days when the 
Parker gun was putting up a good fight against 
conservatism and unreasoning prejudice, and 
defeating one by one the theorists who were 
loudly arguing that a gun loading at the 
breech could never compete successfully with 
one which received its charge from the muzzle. 
Less than half of a century ago, and it is a 


safe guess that today there are in use, among 
the sportsmen of America, fewer muzzle- 
loaders of all descriptions than there are of 
guns bearing the Parker Brothers’ imprint. 
Sales of this standard arm have grown stead- 
ily from year to year, and an assistant factor 
in its growth of popularity was an early 
adoption of the policy of manufacturing all 
gauges to meet the fancy of the individual 
purchaser. There are still a few gunners who 
incline to the 10 and even the 8-bore for heavy 
shooting, while the present inclination for 
the smaller gauges is too well known to require 
mention, and the majority of sportsmen know 
that the Parker can be had in any gauge, 
weight and barrel length, and in all essential 
qualities and features is as good as the best. 

But the 12 and 16 gauges still hold pre- 
cedence over all others in the estimation of the 
shooting public, and will probably continue to 
do so for many years to come. These gauges 
are standard with all manufacturers, but in 
the case of the 16 this was not so only a few 
years since. The Lefever Arms Co. was one 
of the first to fall in line, and practically all 
makers have since followed suit. Sportsmen 
preferring the lighter, handier 16 can now have 
this gauge in their favorite Smith, Ithaca, 
Baker, Winchester, Marlin, ete. The Ithaca 
Gun Co. has lately found profit in producing 
a 20 gauge—as have also nearly all manu- 
facturers of single guns, among others the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., which 
now produces a proportionately light, trim 
and handy 28-bore single barrel. 

More small-bore guns will be carried in the 
field this year than ever before, and many of 
our readers who have heretofore pinned their 
faith upon the 12 will shortly be in a position 
to speak for or against the 16 or 20. In the 
interest of their more conservative brethren 
we hope that they will not remain silent. 


The Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
is now offering something at once unique and 
valuable in their “‘ Bi-color”’ shotgun sight, an 
ivory bead with a gold tip, which can be seen 
in any light, and because of its steel stem is as 
nearly unbreakable as a sight can be made 
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Both front and rear sights can be furnished. 
The use of a rear sight on a double barrel shot- 
gun is no longer an experiment. Set in the 
center of the rib, from 12 to 16 inches from the 
muzzle, it enables a perfect alignment of the 
gun upon game or target, and also prevents the 
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common error of aiming too close to the rib, 
which obscures a clear view of the mark and 
induces under shooting. ‘The illustrations are 
self explanatory. 


AsIpE from the desirability of trapshoot- 
ing as a sport in itself, there can be no question 
of its value in an educational way to those 
who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
practical handling of firearms and acquire a 
certain degree of skill in their use before 
attempting the pursuit of game. The pur- 
chase of inanimate target traps for private use 
is becoming more common each year, and the 
movement is ‘to be commended. A_ few 
dollars expended for a Charaberlin ‘ Expert” 
trap equips the novice for all needed practice. 
He can fire his first shots unhandicapped by 
the excitement due to the whirr of flushing 
birds; better still, he can deliberately study 
out the whys and wherefores of his misses, 
and correct error in aiming. Given ability 
to break three targets out of five thrown with 
the trap at moderate tension, there remains 
only to learn how to judge the varying flight 
of game under field conditions, and this is 
not so difficult when the shooter is assured that 
his gun is all right and that his holding is 
“‘going to be.”? Quite recently the Chamber- 
lin Cartridge & Target Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has brought out the ‘‘Expert’’ double-rise 
trap, in which two frames and their springs 
are mounted on one post, permitting the 
throwing of double birds with a good divergence 
of angles. With this there can be had the best 
possible practice for field shooting. As_ it 
will be handled by dealers everywhere, it 
seems safe to predict forthis trap a very gratify- 
ing sale. 

BeroreE breech-loaders came into use, to 
keep a gun clean and free from rust was a 
much more difficult task than now. Running 
a wiping rod down the barrel would remove 
only a small percentage of the fouling, while 
the remainder would be crowded down into 
the breech to clog the cylinder and tube and 
induce miss-fires. The only practical method 
of procedure was to remove the breech-pin 
and scour out the barrel with hot water, and 
our busy forefathers could not well spare 
time for this oftener than once or twice a 
year; moreover after a gun was washed out 
it was likely to rust, and a rusty barrel in- 
terior meant trouble in loading. A great deal 
of oil was used on guns in those days, and not 
always of the sort best adapted to the pur- 
pose. The marrow from deer bones was a 
favorite lubricant, and all sorts of things 
claimed for it that modern tests have failed to 
substantiate. In fact, our most skilful chem- 
ists have had a pretty hard time preparing 
a formula for a perfect gun grease—some- 
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thing that will coat metal surfaces uniformly 
without collecting in drops with intervening 
bare spots, that will not harden and ‘‘gum”’ 
when exposed to the air, and that will fight 
a winning battle against rust, the untiring 
enemy of polished steel. Stevens’ Odorless 
Gun Oil is the latest preparation of this sort, 
made by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and guaranteed by 
that firm in every way. It is a lubricant, a 
rust-preventive, and a polishing and cleaning 
compound, guaranteed to be absolutely pure 
and to contain no acid and is especially adapted 
for firearms, bicycles, sewing machines, and all 
mechanisms requiring a high-grade oil. Price, 
in ounce bottle, 10 cents; in four-ounce bot- 
tle, 25 cents. Sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent direct »y the manufacturers. 

UnrtiIrING inventors and enterprising manu- 
facturers have accomplished much toward 
perfecting hunting arms, but there still remains 
room for improvement, particularly in rifles 
and guns of the cheaper grades. The automatic 
ejection of discharged shells should be, and 
probably will be in a few years, common to all. 
There is yearly less ground for complaint of 
inaccurate sighting, and actions and locks are 
being simplified and made stronger. In time 
some maker will doubtless give us adjustable 
stocks, so that the arm of standard dimensions 
may be readily changed to fit the individual 
shooter. Several devices to this end have been 
patented, and some of them appear to be 
quite practical 

An old-time Iowa chicken hunter’s idea of 
paradise was: ‘‘An endless prairie, an ever- 
lasting October, a dog that never dies and a 
gun that never kicks.” He might pertinently 
have mentioned a gun that never wears loose 
and shaky—the Lefever, for instance, in which 
a mere touch of a screw driver takes up all 
wear in every direction. An old gun may 
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shoot as well as a new one—and even look 
nearly as well, if it has been properly cared for— 
but if the barrels rattle the least little bit in 
their fastenings, the owner’s joy in its posses- 
sion drops to the zero mark. Did you ever 
stop to think that there is a lateral strain on 
the hinge of a double gun when either barrel 
is fired? Or that it is bound, in time, to cause 
wearing of the opposed metal surfaces? No 
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fastening ever invented is strong enough to 
prevent this—not even the double-side hinges 
that certain German makers are now lauding 
to the skies. But the patent compensating 
action of Lefever guns provides for this wear, 
so that the purchaser of one of them has an 
arm that will last him a lifetime. Some of the 
first of these guns built, forty years ago, are still 





giving gcod service and are valued for what they 
can do, rather than for what they have been. 
Notice the simple mechanism of a Lefever ham- 
merless—three pieces in the lock and two more 
in the ejector. The cuts fully explain the 
functions of the several parts as well as showing 
their strength. There is practically nothing to 
break, nothing to get out of order. It will be 
noted that the improved cocking-hook W raises 
both hammers, ejects shells, and takes the 
strain entirely off the hinge joint when the gun 
is opened or in expelling a tight shell, thus dis- 
placing several parts formerly used. The 
safety post Q, resting on the triggers when at 
“‘safe,”’ is a positive guarantee against acci- 
dental discharge. The second illustration 
shows the two-piece ejector movement, in 
which the lever Y, pivoted in the frame and 
actuated by the free end of the mainspring, in 
ts turn actuates the lever U which forces out 
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the extractor. Lefever guns are made in 
various grades, listing at from $35 to $215, 
they are perfect in material and workmanship, 
and shoot as well as the best—this last state- 
ment being borne out by their general high 
standing at the trap. The 1907 Lefever cata- 
logue is now ready for free distribution. Drop 
a postal card to the Lefever Arms Co., Syra- 


cuse, N.Y. 


A NOTABLE example of the gunmaker’s art 
was lately received by Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales, the well-known New York sporting 
goods dealers. Some two years ago this firm 
placed an order with J. P. Sauer & Son, Suhl, 
Germany, for the finest finished and most 
elaborately engraved gun that it was possible 


to produce. The Sauer factory is perhaps 
the oldest and largest of its kind in the world, 
and its most experienced and artistic workmen 
were given carte blanche orders to scrupulously 
execute this commission. The gun was six- 
teen months in construction. Its dimensions 
and general description follow: Thirty-two- 
inch barrels, 12 gauge, both full choked; weight, 
7 pounds, 10 ounces; straight-grip stock, 
141 x 2} x 14 inches, with Silver patent recoil 
pad; oak left design engraving on breech of 
barrels, pointer and setter dogs and birds on 
left barrel, two pointers and birds on right, oak- 
leaf engraving on muzzles of barrels, also on 
top of breech frame—all in heavy relief; name 
of makers in gold inlay on the rib; inlaid 
on left side of action, forest scene and three 
grouse; on right side, marsh scene and three 
jacksnipe; under side of frame shows pond 
!lies in gold (three colors), a marsh scene 
und three redhead ducks on the wing, all en- 
‘ircled by a wreath, and above this an Ameri- 
can eagle; on the trigger guard are yellowleg 
snipe in gold, and the fore-end iron and frame 
are inlaid with oak and laurel leaves. The 
stock is of selected Circassian walnut, beauti- 
fully checked, and has deeply-carved oak 
leaves around the locks. The gun is now 
upon exhibition and is valued at $1,000. 


OnE who is thoroughly enamored of the 
sports of field and stream, however unac- 
customed he may be to the strenuous ex- 
ercise that is part and parcel of their con- 
scientious pursuit, will rarely feel weariness 
until the day ends. But he will find that the 
demands of hunger can not so easily be re- 
pressed. Hunting and fishing sharpens the 
appetite wonderfully. The care-worn business 
or professional man who ordinarily finds it 
difficult to force down a morsel of food at the 
luncheon, if dropped down in the wilderness 
with a gun or rod, will discover before the 
morning is half gone that he is on the verge of 
starvation. Upon such occasions the Aetna 
self-heating foods are ‘‘indicated’’—as a 
physician would phrase it—for they are 
convenient to carry, quickly prepared, strength- 
ening, and always inviting and palatable. 
There is nothing better in the way of camp 
supplies, nothing so good for the individual 
sportsman to stow away in his knapsack 
or pocket when starting out for the day. 
The Aetna soups and entrees are prepared from 
the choicest materials, and are always fresh 
and delicious. They are self-heating—no fire, 
cook or utensils needed—a little cold water 
poured into the outer can does the work and 
does it quickly. The more important fact 
is that these foods are wholesome, appetizing 
and undeniably handy for hunters and anglers 
Get a descriptive booklet from the Aetna 
Self-Heating Food Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Now that time and observation has ex- 
ploded the old-time theory that excessive 
weight and barre] length are essential in a 
shotgun for all-around shooting, there has 
naturally been much experimenting to ascer- 
tain just how far in the opposite direction 
one may safely go. Popular fancy seems to 
have halted considerably short of the limit, 
since the standard specifications call for guns 
weighing not less than six and one-half pounds 
in 12 gauges, withalengthof barrel not under 
twenty-four inches. Lighter guns are usually 
made only to order, and it is a significant sign 
of the times that such orders are fast growing 
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however slight, are kill-joys, and if neglected 
in their incipient stages may easily become 
quite serious. But the sportsman who suffers 
from stomach trouble in camp commonly has 
only his own imprudence to blame. He is 
cognizant that his appetite has suddenly and 
wonderfully improved, and very foolishly 
neglects to consider the minor matter of 
digestion. You see, the green corn, the new 
potatoes, and the game or fish, are very pleas- 
ing to the palate—the “other fellows” ate 
almost to the bursting point, and why shouldn’t 
he do the same? This is the “simple life,’’ 
youknow. But along in the still watches of the 





more common. It has been discovered that it 
is a waste of strength to carry around a dead 
weight of wood and metal, and that quicker 
work can be done with a short barrel than with 
a long one. In these respects the lighter, 
handier gun is the best, and it bids fair to soon 
become the favorite. 

Speaking of handy guns, the Union Fire 
Arms Co., Toledo, Ohio, is manufacturing 
an arm that all sportsmen should know some- 
thing about. It is a double-barrel hammerless 
shotgun, so constructed that the barrel can be 
folded back beneath the stock for convenience 
in packing and carrying, and will go quite 
easily in an ordinary suit case. Folded it 
measures but twenty-four inches over all. 
The weight of the 16 gauge is six pounds; of 
the 12 gauge, a half-pound more. It can be 
furnished with plain steel, twist or Damascus 
barrels, and is guaranteed to shoot as hard 
and accurately as any gun made. The general 
appearance of the arm is well shown in the 
illustration. 





ProrpLe usually keep well during their 
occasional trips to the woods, for the simple 
reason that a change of surroundings is mentally 
restful, while an abundance of pure air, pure 
water and simple food never yet was known to 
hurt anyone. As a matter of course, disaster 
comes anywhere to the person who is disre- 
gardful of all hygienic laws, and the foods 
that would likely prove harmful if eaten at 
the Waldorf-Astoria would be just as likely 
to cause trouble if washed down with camp 
coffee instead of champagne. The _ eccen- 
tricities of the individual stomach are always 
to be considered, since gastric disorders, 


night cometh the same old symptoms— 
symptoms that most of us can remember, and 
that the most inexperienced will be able to 
identify if occasion arises. Pretty nearly 
every camping party has its self-appointed 
medical adviser, and it is likely that his first 
prescription will be something to alleviate the 
internal pangs, which will do no permanent 
good unless Nature is strong enough to sub- 
due the local inflammation by neutralizing 
the morbid element and restoring the peptic 
glands to their normal condition. The trouble 
with nearly all stimulating remedies favored 
by the medical profession is that they 
often aggravate the disease by irritating 
the affected mucuous membrane. An anti- 
septic treatment is required. Glycozone has 
been found an invaluable beneficial agent in 
such cases, as also in cases of ptomaine poison- 
ing from eating diseased meats or putrescent 
foods, and in disorders arising from drinking 
the impure water so commonly found in many 
sections of the West and Southwest. It 
would be impossible to too strongly emphasize 
the value of Glycozone as an all-round camp 
remedy for stomach and intestinal troubles 
of whatever origin. Its merit is endorsed 
by all medical authorities and it can be found 
in drug stores everywhere. A sample $1.00 
bottle will be sent by the manufacturer, 
Charles Marchand, 57 Prince Street, New York, 
to any one mentioning Firrtp AND STREAM and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay forwarding expenses. 


MANUFACTURERS Who have new or improved 
articles of interest to our readers, will confer 
a favor by sending descriptive circulars and 
electrotypes as the basis for a mention. 
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WEARINEsS comes not only to persons who 
are continually upon their feet and in move- 
ment, but also to those who dally too long upon 
the plain board seats of boats or wagons, or 





camp benches devoid, as they commonly are, 
of any pretense of a back support. There is 
nothing restful about such a seat; hence there 
is usually a loss of half the possible pleasure of 
a boating trip, for it is actually a relief to tired 
muscles to once more reach land where there 
are trees and stumps and rocks to lean against. 
The Richards Manufacturing Co., Aurora, IIl., 
has a very practical portable seat back, made 
of 5-16 Bessemer steel wire, which folds up for 
transportation, wili clamp securely in place 
upon any board seat, and is a most delightfully 
springy support for tired backs. 

The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. has re- 
cently adopted a new departure, which will 
prove of benefit to the users of Stevens arms, 
as well as to the trade. To all firearms manu- 
factured by this company tags are now at- 
tached, containing detailed information as to 
materials, construction, capabilities, etc., with 
instructions as to care of the weapon, and 
in fact, what to do and what not to do to in- 
sure best results. These tags will acquaint the 
dealer and his clerks with all facts needful for 
the information of customers, and the pur- 
chaser will find them valuable for reference 
at any time as the final word of the makers 
on whatever point may arise. It is worth pre- 
serving, if only to show the factory number 
of the arm in case it is stolen; but it also 
gives weight and gauge, barrel length and, in 
the case of it being a shotgun, the pattern 
of shot in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, as well 
as the manufacturers’ absolute and unqualified 
guarantee against defects in material and 
workmanship. 


THERE is one meal in the day that campers 
can usually find time to prepare, and that one 
is supper. Out in the woods it is rarely called 
‘‘dinner,’”’ for there is a going back to first 
principles and original methods when one cuts 
loose from civilization, and, moreover, this 
last meal of the day sometimes comes so late 
that it is nearer morning than mid-day. When 
the approach of darkness puts an end to sport, 
there is a chance to get busy with the cooking 
utensils; but it is different in the morning— 
and at noon every minute is precious. Here 
is where the Illinois fireless cooker comes in 
handy—put the food you wish to prepare over 
the fire and start it to cooking, then put it in 
the cooker and go ahead with your hunting or 
fishing. The principle of the thing is not en- 
tirely new. In the last few years a great deal 
has been written about ‘“‘hay-box’’ cooking 
and the like, and thousands of people have 
found through experiment that they can keep 
beans, meat, or other foods cooking for hours 
in an ordinary box packed with straw, paper, 
rags or other material that will keep in the 
heat; but such makeshift affairs are un- 
sanitary though efficient. The Illinois fire- 
less cooker is made entirely of metal, thoroughly 
insulated with the best non-conductor of heat 
known toscience. The presence of one of these 
cookers in camp means that you can get 
breakfast ready before you go to bed, and 








prepare other meals in the same forehanded 
way. Better get particulars from the Illinois 
Heater Co., 40th and Wentworth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The subject is too important 
to be properly treated within the limits that we 
can this month accord a mention. 


Ir you will send a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage to the Mennen Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. J., they will send you, free, one set of 
Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six 
tah’ es. 
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Tue Ithaca new model hammerless guns of 
this year show noteworthy departures from the 
former system of construction—‘‘improvements 
that improve,” as the saying is. The barrel 
fastenings of the Ithaca have always been sub 





stantial to a highly satisfactory degree, and it is 
nothing uncommon to find one without the 
least bit of shakiness after ten or a dozen years 
of hard wear. But the new output is dis- 
tinguished by three solid 
bolt fastenings built on a 
bevel to take up their own 
wear, and guaranteed never 
to shoot loose or allow the 
gun to fly open in dischaging 
The “‘straight action”’ bolt, 
that Ithaca lovers like to talk 
about, is retained, and in 
addition there is a double 
cross bolt through the ex- 
tension rib. <A further im- 
portant change is found in 
the lock, following the ex- 
ample of the U. S. Govern- 
ment in discarding V-shaped 
springs in all military arms and substituting 
coiled or spiral springs in their stead. The 
simplicity of the lock mechanism is readily 
apparent from the illustration; the springs are 
of the best spring steel wire obtainable, and 
are guaranteed forever against breaks, miss-fires 
»r loss of tension 





Amonea the catalogues of seasonable goods 
lately received is that of Schoverling, Daly 
andjGales, 302 Broadway, New York, which 
lists© everything in the way of arms, am- 





munition, camp outfittings and general supplies 

for the fall hunt. A casual glance through its 

pages impresses the observer with two facts: 

the enormous and varied stock covered, and 

the remarkably low net prices that are quoted. 
Write to ‘‘ Dept. F,’’ address given above, 
and ask for catalogue 1907 R. 





SHoteuns, rifles, and belt and pocket 
arms of the leading American, English 
and Belgian makers are listed in the new 
catalogue issued by the H. & D. Folsom 
Arms Co., 341 Broadway, New York. 
Particularly worthy of note is the com- 
plete line of W. & C. Scott & Son’s guns, 
of world-wide reputation as the finest 
made, and holding first honors won in 
all the important European pigeon-shooting 
events. The catalogue also presents a most 
complete line of sporting goods. 











“Tue Optics OF THE FIELD GLASS” is a 
most interesting pamphlet lately brought out 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., giving full detailed information con- 
cerning the principle and construction of the 
‘‘binocular’”’—an instrument whose utility js 
generally recognized by practical sportsmen 
Copies of this booklet will be sent by the pup- 
lishers to all applicants. 


OnE of our oldest subscribers writes in re- 
lation to something he saw mentioned in the 
“Tools of the Craft ’ department: “I have 
been seeing the advertisement for years, but 
if I gave a thought to the advantages offered 
by such a thing, it was with the mental reserva- 
tion that it might not be worth investigating.” 
Which exactly corroborates our own idea in 
inaugurating the department. The best of 
everything is none too good for our readers, 
and it is our purpose to advise them particu- 
larly where they can obtain the “ newest” 
which in at least a fair proportion of instances 
may chance to be the best. 
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WINCHESTER 














Winchester “ Brush”’ Shells help wonderfully to make big bags. They are 
so loaded as to give an open and even pattern at ranges of from 25 to 30 yards 
when used in choke bore guns, without the loss of velocity, penetration or 
uniformity. With these shells you can use your duck or trap gun for field 
shooting and make many kills which otherwise would be misses. They are 


loaded in ‘‘Leader”’ and “Repeater”’ grades and sold bydealers everywhere. 
Winchester Shells, Cartridges and Guns Are Sold Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
























bai DEAD SHOT)| 
ig f\ SMOKELESS) 





Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, who beyond a doubt is the best woman shot 
in the world, having her choice of all powders uses 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS 


which is the best powder in the world. It maintains this reputation 
under all conditions. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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For good shooting and quick handling qualities, 
perfect proportion, correct alignment and bal- 
ance and the ability to stand up under hard 
shooting for years without working loose, the 


Hopkins & Allen 


DOUBLE BARRELED SHOT-GUNS ARE UNEQUALLED 
= fDi HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Hammer Double Gun 























IMPORTED 

DAMASCUS 

BARRELS 

The Twist and Damascus 12 or 16 Gauge 

Barrels are imported goods of @ 28 or 30 in. 
the highest quality. The plain steel Barrels 


barrels are decarbonized American steel 
of selected manufacture. Stocks and fore- 
ends are of best select walnut, and the 
frames and working parts of these double 

guns are made of 
the finest quality 
steel and are better 
than any guns made 
at anywhere near their price. 





or 


HopKINs’ ALLEN Shipped 


The joint is a doll’s head exten- 
sion dressed to a wedge and circle 
shape with cell in frame to corres- 
pond and a bevel-wedge locking 
joint, adjusted to take up any wear 
that occurs. This joint will positively 
i} not shoot loose. Years of hard use 
The Hopkins & AllenGunGuide Will find it as tight as on the day it was 


and Catalogue isthe mostcomplete first purchased 
Book on Guns ever issued. It tells P 


you all about rifles, shot-guns and . 
catenin dn tteaesnelane These guns are regularly in stock in the stores 


to care for them. Every man inter- of all representative dealers; but will be gladly shipped 
ested in Firearms should have one. direct in cases where a dealer is inaccessible. Each gun is guar- 
Sent Free on Request. anteed safe with all factory-loaded nitro-shells. 





Tre 
Hopnins -~ ALLEN 
Arms Co. 




















THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 73 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn. 


Largest Manufacturers High Grade Popular Priced Firearms in the World 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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is the first principle of every 
ANSLEY H. FOX GUN. 
First of all, the materials are selected with 
a rigid care that precludes all possibility of fault or flaw. The workmanship on an 
A. H. Fox Gun has behind it the same intense purpose that goes into the making of the 
most accurate watch. That is why it is recognized by expert trap and field shooters as 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘Ansley H. Fox’’ Gun 
A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove 72 fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the Standard 
among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmenand Engineers (who 
cGemand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 
with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in 
nearly every civilized country inthe World. They are Genuine Hand 
Sewed, Water Proof, Made to measure, Delivery charges prepaid, 

and cost no more thanothers. Send for catalogue of over 30 diffe- 
rent styles of boots, and blank for self measurement. Also 
Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. = 
Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows Tongue, any 
Style toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, 
tanned with the grain of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) 
making the leather water proof, black or brown color, large eyelets 
and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around top, sole, 
light, medium or heavy. The soles are Gen- 
uine Hand Sewed (making them soft andeasy) 
and made of Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 
Made to measure and delivered 
in the U.S. Can. or Mex. ered $8.00 


.J. PUTMAN & CO. 
25 nate poy MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Honors won with 


Du Pont Powders 


Every Championship event at 


The Grand American Handicap 


Chicago, “fune 18-22, 1907 


The Southern Handicap 


at Richmond, Va., May 10, 1907 


The Eastern Handicap 


at Boston, Mass., “fuly 18, 1907 


Specify DU PONT BRANDS of Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powder 


DU PONT SMOKELESS, “INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS, 
“NEW SCHULTZE” AND “NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)” 


in all your Shotgun Shells. 


THESE POWDERS BRING RESULTS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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A revolver that can be discharged in 
any other way than by pulling the trig- 
ger is a mechanical absurdity as well as 
a constant danger. 

The things you can do to an Iver John- 
son Safety Automatic Revolver without 
discharging it would keep you busy all 
day. The one thing you can’t do to it 
is—fire it in any other way whatever 
than by pulling the trigger. 

Handsome in appearance, made in 
many styles—like a rifle for accuracy—hard-hitting and speedy—but always safe to handle 
Send for “Shots,” a booklet about absolutely safe revolvers, and our illustrated catalogue of superior firearm 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Zin. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- 6 3-in barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32-38 $7 
fire cartridge, 32-38 center-fire cartridge | center-fire cartridge - - ----+-- 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer will not supply. Look for the ow/’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 190 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street HAMRURG, GERMANY: Pickhuben 4. ; 
Pactric Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. LONDON, ENGLAND: 17 Mincing Lane, E. C. 


‘ Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles \ 


r ~ 
If interested write for our 1907 





























+ And Fall Sporting Goods Catalogue 








SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
Dept. F 


302 & 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
x. S 


























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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FORWARD! 


No enterprise can survive if it dces nct progress. PETERS 
AMMUNITION leads in the emtodinent of the newest ideas, 
the best methods of manufacture and in results attained. 
PETERS SEMI-SMOKELESS CARTRIDGES have won 
the Indoor Championship of the United States TEN 
SUCCESSIVE YEARS. 
PETERS SMOKELESS CARTRIDGES won a majority 
of the prizes at the National, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Illinois competitions in 1906. 
























Hunters, Target Shooters and Military Marksmen 
all pin their faith to 








GUARANTEED Vears DRY FEET 








pt 4 ~ = en meres failing and 
ractically indestructible cigar, cigarette and 
pipe lighter ever invented. There is nothing to Gokey’s Water- 
bg he — . ent ——no chemicals of any f Sh h 
nd. Simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel 
wheel and lever to produce friction. When the proo oan — 
flint epesting cube or wick is consumed, it can be replaced stood the TEST 


at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts. d 0Z.). 


The MATCHLESS for half a century 
CIGAR LIGHTER ade to Mons 









LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- HUNTERS, 

where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow~— FISHERMEN, 

on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE PROSPECTORS, 
BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, It a SURVEYORS, 


N 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Fits the 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box—is always 
ready and never fails to work. 


Makers of the Original _ 
Gokey Moccasins 


Automobilists, ss 
Nothing equal to them fo 
Verttemen, NOISELESS HUNTING 
Hunters, Golfers in 


and all out-door smokers 
should have a MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don’t like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid, if hewill 
not. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive circular free on applica- 


ORTHOPEDIC 
- CUSH!ON 


is COMFORT fcr 
TENDER FEEtT 





(The IXL Boot) 


Send for Cataiog to 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 























tion. 
MATCHLESS CIGAR __ West ath Street, JAMESTOWN, K. Y., U.S. A. 
Dept. 6 ae HS e ~ octet ciso=wthh die remov- Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of 1 Waterproofing. charges 
New York iMamtaueeee pre 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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SIEGEL COOPER CO.’S GREAT GUN OFFER 


ONLY | A NELSON, HAMMERLESS, DOUBLE ONL.Y 


$15 BARREL SHOT GUN, S1 c 


TWIST BARRELS 


_We open the shooting season with this sensational offer to call attention to the broad resources 
of the Siegel Cooper Co. Store, and to the great money-saving possibilities offered in our Shop- 
ping by Mail System open to all customers. 


























The Nelson Hammerless Double Barreled Shot Gun here offered is not in any sense of 
the word a carelessly made or cheaply constructed shot gun. Every ounce of material 
In it 1s strictly high grade; and the most skillful workmanship is used in its 
making, finishing up and assembling. In every way the gun is equipped 
to give great and lasting satisfaction. It shoots hard, straight and 
true, patterns well, and will stand up beautifully under the 
most trying service. 












READ 
THIS DE- 
SCRIPTION 
AND REMEMBER 
THAT EVERY ITEM 
OF IT MUST BE TRUE, 
OR—WHEN YOU GET THE 

GUN, YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 


PURCHASE. 


To more thoroughly advertise our store and 

= its money-saving advantages for out- 
of-town buyers we offer this 
gun in twist barrels (which 
elsewhere would cost at leasi 
$20) at only $15.00. 


























Send $15 at once if you 
want this gun; but 
send it with the 
understanding 
that everything 
must be satisfac- 
tory and just as 
represented, or 
you can return 
the gun at our 
expense, and 
we will cheer- 
fully refund 
every cent 
you have 
paid us 

for it. 





BARRELS—Twist; 30 inches long, made to shoot 
factory loaded nitro shells. 
GAUGE—12; Full choked, Medium or Cylinder 


bore, as you may specify. 
WEIGHT —7% to 8% pounds. 


STOCK AND FORE END—Fine American Walnut, check- 
ered, with full pistol grip and rubber butt plate. 


FRAME AND LOCK PARTS—Tempered Steel springs— 
Best quality Spring Steel. % 
SS 
ACTION—Top Snap. Snap Locking lever is adjusted so that —= 
when any wear occurs in the bolt or its bearing, lever will follow 
the wear, thus always insuring a perfectly tight joiot. 


SHOOTING QUALITIES—Guaranteed to stand comparison with the high- 
est priced guns made. If you do not find it so, after trying the gun 
for long range shooting against any other gun you admire, you can 
return the Nelson at our expense, and we will refund money. 


FINISH—-Compare with guns that sell for from $20 to $50. 

In offering this gun at this low price, we know tha in the entire American 
market there cannot be found a gun that will compete with it. Our buying 
resources are phenomenal, and price-offers sensational; and in the offer of 
this superb Nelson Hammerless Gun at $15 there is anopportunity given the 
gun buyer that you will find it absolutely impossible to duplicate elsewhere. 
































OUR BIG FALL CATALOG IS NOW READY. Get this book at once— 
and prepare to save money on future purchases. It’s sent free eve! ywhere. 
Contains thousands of beautiful illustrations of New York’s latest styles 
in wearing apparel, as well as full line of sporting goods. 
Address Department M. O. No. 2 ais 
WE THE BIG STORE int 
EMPLOY IEG i HAVE NO 
oe 
_ ey! BRANCH 
AGENTS J. B, GREENHUT, President HOUSE 
SIXTH 4VENUE NEW YORK CITY 18th and 19th Sts. 
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AVAGE 




















One Hoxie Bullet 
Kills 


No other bullet ex- 
pands so perfectly on 



























flesh. That ball in- 
sures it. 
One shot tears a 


a deep wound, which 
kills at once. 
lf you use Hoxie 

Bullets for big game, 
you'll come back with 
the game, not a story. 

A 30 Cal. Hoxie 
will kill any game in 

America, saving you 
rifle weight, ammuni- 
tion and game, 

The most successful 
sportsmen are enthus- 
iastic about Hoxie. 
Ask vour dealer, or write direct, 


An instructive booklet for 
your name and address. 


HOXIE AMMUNITION CO. 
3’OK Marove ‘eBldg., Ghicago, Ill. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 








FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLE 


@ Not a superfluous ounce of weight in it. Has 
the hammerless feature, the revolving maga- 
zine, the strong breeching mechanism, the Sav- 
age Micrometer Sight (adjusting the rear sight 
to a thousandth part of an inch), and the metal 
bead front sight. @ Stock is shot-gun style, with 
rubber butt plate. @ Barrel is of the powerful 
Savage “ Hi-Pressure " steel, is just as accurate 
and effective as if made longer, and is hand- 
somely round tapered. @Weighs but 6 pounds. 
Perfectly balanced. @ Supplied in 25-35, 30-30 
and 303 calibre at $21.00.QLook it over at allgood 
dealers and send for the new Savage catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
%49 Savage Avenue, Utica, N.Y. 


STREET & 
FINNEY 

















New—LY M A N—Patent 
COMBINATION REAR SIGHT 


NOW ACCOMPLISHED FOR 


Savage Rifles, Model 1899 


No. 1A. Price, $3.00 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF SIGHTS 
AND BOW FACING ROWING GEAR 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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When you buy a shot gun you want first of all hard, accurate shooting, 
then convenience, durability and last of all ornamentation. Baker Guns are 
made in 12 grades and models from $20.00 to $250.00 but, remember this, 
the hard and accurate shooting qualities are there in all grades. Baker 
Guns shoot to kill regardless of price. 

We aim to give you full value in material and high skilled labor—that is 
what makes good guns. 

N. B. Baker Guns have automatic safety blocks absolutely preventing 
accidental discarge. 


Send today for circular of Prize contest in which we offer a Baker hammerless gun for the 
best shooting story. Also copy of Baker Gunner free. 


at Baker Gun & Forging Co. te 
BY K) ERI ng = on ae ae oa ] BAQVER 














We illustrate the “MONTE 
CARLO” best grade, 
fitted with Auto- 
matic Ejector 
and costing 
$210.00 










ENCLAND’S 
LEADING CUN 


The Webley & Scott “PROPRIETARY” Grade Gun is made by the PROPRIETARY, _ 
same company and is absolutely as good in every respect as their Without Automatic Ejector, $75.00 


‘Monte Carlo,” but is plain in its finish, without engraving. PROPRIETARY, 


The guarantee of this gun is the same as that of their highest priced gun. With Automatic Ejector, $95.00 
We also carry a complete line of Scott Guns from the little ‘ Featherweight ” to the heavy “ Trap” gan 
Vrite tor Catalogue of Scott Guns, also our Complete Sporting Goods Catalogue. 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York 








‘“‘The Gun that Blocks the SEARS” 


fend for Catalogue 






Good 
Honest Value 
for 
Every Cent 
Invested 







N. R. DAVIS & SONS 


Established 1853 Box 700, ASSONET, MASS, 















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Illustrating two of the many advantages of our COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET over 
anything of the kind ever invented. Ask your dealer to show you our COMFORT SLEEP- 
ING POCKET. New circular just out shows mosquito netting attachment, new pillow-stool, 
other new features, and gives a lot of new endorsements. Send for it. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY, = = READING, MASS. 











-— 





















(en 
al Alf . fall, } 


“DUTCHY’S” LUCK ON THE OPENING DAY. 


I vill make a loan of dis bointer 








1.—‘‘Ach! Yim Schmidt. you vos der lucky Dutchman. 
ind den I vill get me dose birds.” 


SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT 


The chief concern is to obtain substantial nourishment in compact form. 


No camp or cabin 


is complete without its supply of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Evaporated-Cream. 


They have no equal for coffee, fruits and cereals. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 
Garments in the United States. 
Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 
the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
Cravenette Proofing Process. % 
Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. ‘\ 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, }j 
yet permit of perfect ventilation, The only suitable outing 
garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
pearance are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. 
Pockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, \) 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 


Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers, 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, tramping, boating 
or climbing. Express prepaid Booklet with samples of material and self- 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount to dealers. 

BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a perfect gun— 
safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nize balance and in our high grade 
guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation. See cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above—special 
price, $213.75, ejector $10 extra. : 

We guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fres. We guarantee the three 
bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the gun to fly open in discharging. sate 

Send for 1907 Art Catalogue describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 net to 

300 list. 
' ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 11 ITHACA N. Y. 





Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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ISINGLE.¢ 


4.8% \ ts 


Just take an H & R Gun in your hands. Examine it, familiarize yourself with its 
simplicity and perfect balance and note its superior finish. A\ll the result of over 
thirty-five years’ experience in the manufacture of firearms. 

The automatic ejector works smoothly and effectively, throwing the shell clear of the gun, per- 


mitting rapid and accurate fire. The frame is made of semi-steel, case-hardened. Top snap, 
center hammer, rebounding lock. 


The barrel can be unhinged or put together in an instant, a quartgr turn of our patent hinge or 
joint pin locking or freeing it. Choke bored for close, hard shooting. Its shooting qualities will 
compare favorably with any high-priced gun. 


Selected walnut stock, with elegant hard rubber butt plate. Weight, 5] to 64 pounds, accord- 
ing to gauge and length of barrel. 

H & R Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, Model 1900. 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 28, 30 or 32 
inch steel barrel, $7.00 ; twist barrel, $3.50. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. Look for our name and trade-mark. Rather than accept a 
substitute, order from us direct. Send for illustrated catalog. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Manufacturers of Single Guns and Rewvolwers 
432 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 








’ 
Pastel orders on Montesano, Wash DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
; ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

The quickest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
rifle. Upper edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
shooter to cover game or target instantly. Ivory ring, being white, isdistinctly 
seen in light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 

Address all communications to CHAS. S. DANIBL, MBLBOURNB, WASH. 













This Gun Goes In a Suit Case Yi277052 7" 










Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Gun iT 
24 inches over all when folded. 12 or 16 gauge rene 
and weighs 6 to 64 pounds Guaranteed to 7 
shoot as hard and accurately as anv 


gun made. Steel, Twist or Damas- 
cus Barrel. Supplementary 
rifle barrel extra. Also 
LADIES’ OR BOYS’ 
Feather Weight Repeater 
54 to 6 pounds. Send for description and price. 


hare dl ig a gels UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 530 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 



















va Lrophi 

Mount 3°: Trophies 

} 

oY Hunters, fi-hermen, naturalists learn this 
entrancing art — by mailat home during Q 









THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, no swivels required; “they 


spin soeasy.’’ Made in 6 different size blades, 20 styles, 







be >") your spare time. Decorate your home or a Buektail Psi 
4%/ office with beautifulspecimens of your skill, fly ; ay ta > hn = Tr 
$ ‘ ng and trolling 
7 or earna bigincome by making taxidermy i 


Price for single, 2sc; tandem, 
3s¢c. Send for circular 


JOHN J. oe | 


7, */a profession, Success guaranteed or no tui- fin 
‘tion, Letussend you absolutely FREE our 
Great Book * How to Learn to Mount Birds 
aud Animals.” Don’t delay. Write today. 
-""99L OF TAXIDERMY, 73 ¢ St., Omaha, Neb. 





Logansport, Indiana 





Please say you saw it in Fbeeld and Stream 
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f Buy Your Tobacco 
\ Direct from Factory 


\ 
} That's the only way to know how rich, » 
1 
j 







snieoth French's Mixture is, Descriptive acje 
tives have all been used by inferior toba: Ss ere 
this. Wecan gi € you no new words, but we can 
give you a new and better sux king tubacco direct 
from the makers 

To make it ‘easy for you to try 

French's Mixture 
we have the standing offer printed at the left. 


will have reason 
y will obtain a 
th Carolina Golden 


Take advantage 
to con gratulate y« u 


ofitand yo 
rself. 


verfect ble d of pure No 
fonts} ante Kea i Sdacen. ie ine oste ntirely by hand 
stamps for a ‘ «The Aristocrat of | 
large samp!e Smoking Tobacco’ 
ouch and Not sold by dealers, bu ¢ direct to emokere 
klet ; both in perfect condit 
will be a de- FRENCH TOBACCO ‘COMPANY 


light to von. Dent. 25. Statesville. N. C. 


"3 in One”’ Oil Has No Equal 
for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
“3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. & 
F A test willtell. Write for sample 
ICE bottle. G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
152 New St., New York, N.Y. 





Men Swear By Them — Not At Them 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


Washburne ts: 





Sent Postpaid. 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY 


DEPT. os ey SS WATEREURY, 
CO’ N. 


Is Assured by Using 


Fasteners 


those with the 


BulldogGrip 


Little, but never let 
go. Small in size 
—great in utility. 


Key Chain & Ring, 25c 
Cuff Holders - 20c 
Scarf Holders - t10c 


Bachelor Buttons, roc 


Look for name on fasi- 
ener; like all good 
things it is imitated, 


Catalogue Free. Sold Everywhere. 
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Best Gun Made 


_ * 
in America 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF GAME 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








Three Barrel Gun Co. 


MOUNDSVILLE 



































Box 1005 W. Va, 





AUTOMATIC 


Marbles FLEXIBLE JOINT 


The man who knows uses this sight because: 

When not locked down a simple spring in the 
should it be struck on front or back. 

It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. 
The lower sleeve is 
and holds the dise stem rigid at any 
Interchangeable discs allow change 

stem makes point blank adjustment easy. 
This sight will suit all American rifles, 
rifle has pistol-grip stock, and give caliber and 
Ask your dealer first. 
New and up-to-date 


hinge 


elevation, 


- Front 
—* » 
: our 1907 56-page free catalogue, 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
85-113 Delta Ave. 








joint instantly 


a jamb nut which prevents the 
of aperture 


but when ordering state 
model, 

Price, only $3.00. 
Sights 
and other Gun Implements described in 


Gladstone, Mich. 


Rear Sisht 


position 





brings it into proper 


elevation sleeve from turning, 


at will. The screw in bottom of 


whether or not 





Disc No. L 


Disc No, 2 sieaiiel to stem). 
Both discs furnished with each Marble Si; ht. 





Please say you saw it in 


 Pield and Stream 
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Going Shooting? 


Half your success depends on your gun. 
which any natural wear can be immediately taken up by a com- 
pensating screw, vot returned to the factory for this purpose; the 
one with the fewest parts; the one made as you would make 
it if you were a gunsmith of 50 years’ experience. 
have no superior. Its compensating screw takes up all the wear. 
It has only three parts to its mechanism. Its exclusive cocking 
hook takes the strain off the hinge joint. Its dove-tailed top 
fastener and compensating bolt keeps the barreis 
continually wedged tight against the frame. 
Removal of lock plates does not interfere with the 
action. Indicator tells when gun is cocked. Barrels 
and stock imported, ° 
Every gun is taper bored, tested to shoot dead 
center with greatest penetration and even distribution of 
ab shot, before it passes inspection, 
¥ The new Lefever catalogue is ready and will be sent to 
any address free of charge. Write for it before you 
forget to. Every lover of sport should have it. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
25 Maltbie Street, 


x 


You want a gun in 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

















The above cu 
proportions and 


But to realize complete- 








. ly the clean beauty and 
perfect balance of this 

ro light weight, powerful rifle 

it must be handled and 

used. In one’s hands the rifle comes to the shoulder 


with that ease and precision that means good shoot- 
ing at a jumping target. The direct contact of the 
finger lever with the breech bolt and locking bolt 
results in such a short easy action that the aim is 
undisturbed between shots. 

The accuracy of SZerlig Model 1893 repeating 
rifles is perfect. The ‘‘Specia! Smokeless Steel”’ 
barrels are bored and deeply grooved with the old 
Ballard system of rifling which has never been 


Send three stamps for handsome new catalog, whic 


The lltartin Firearms ©, 





3 Willow Street, 





t shows i handsome finish, nice 


compact build of the LZardzze 


Model ’93 Big Game Rifle. 


equaled. The breech bolt, locking be!t and all other 
working parts are made of the time-proved JLarlin 
steel drop forgings cz¢é to a standard measure so 
that all parts are strictly interchangeable. 
The solid top admits of the ready attachment of 
a telescope. The side ejection throws the empty 
shells away from the face and the line of sight. 
Maeie Node! 1893 rifles are made in calibers 
25-36, .30-30, .32 Special H.P.S., .32-40 and .38-55. 
The .25-36 cartridge is a splendid one for such 
game as foxes, woodchucks, coons, wild geese, etc., 
and can be safely used in a settled farming country. 
The other cartridges are more strictly big game 
loads and are effective at moose, deer, caribou, 
goats, mountain sheep, elk, bear, etc. 


h explains this rifle and many others equally desirable. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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GAME LAW | BREET 
CALENDAR ACCOUTREM ENT 


The Se: arles Game Law Calendar comprises 
in its pad of 365 pages—one for each day of the 
year—all the game laws of all the States, Each 
leaflet shows in its turn the laws that become 
effective upon that date. so that the hunter or 
angler need not consult a library ef statute 
books before venturing forth with rod or gun. 

Mounted upon a transverse slice from a 
sapling, showing grain and bark, nes atly painted 
and orname nted—with pictures of game and fish 
in their natural er An fine Bn ornament 
for office or den. ‘alendar for 1908 will b 
ready for early de non ry. Price, 75 cents, post- 
age prepaid. 
















Tn all 
New York 
there is no store 
like this Here may 
be found every requisite 
for recreation ana outdoor 
games for the Camper, the Hup- 
ter, the Automobilist, the Bicyclist, the 
Tennis Player, the Golfer, and always at 
prices that are fair. 


HUN TING —FISHING 


nvas Covered Canoes 
Paddles, al! lengths, . bia ur —_ 
t ° 5.60 





















L. M. SEARLES, Port Chester, New York 





















WO wun se 
SSSCae 







Learn 
by Mail 


oo 






a 


Be aTaxidermist “ 


Learn by mail to mount your own specimens— 

birds, animals, fish and game heads, tan skinsand 
make rugs. Adorn your home or den with fine 
trophies. Learn this great secret art during 
your spare time, Bigincomeif you want to fi 
go into the business. E ndorsed by thou 
sands of satisfied students. Success guar- 
anteed or no tuition fee. Great book on 


Bases ; tata tt Sn NO ~ ¢ 
Speine ausctetchy teen. Weiee now, s00Ni NEW YORK SP ORTING GOODS Co 


N.W. Sehool of Taxidermy, 73D St., Omaha,Neb. # 17 Warren St. New York 






























CATALOG 
FREE 


















Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your 
rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck’’ looks 
through the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N. Y. 














PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 


tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


attain cialis FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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LOUIS BIERSACH “THE FREEPORT HOOK” FREEPORT, ILL. 


e———EE 





THE FREEPORT HO00K 


Is & Real Fish Hook 
Have You Followed The Dutchman? < ; 


If you did 

You caught fish. 

If you still have your 1907 fishing trip ahead of you— 
Order a Freeport Hook —add it to your tackle-box, and— 
You will catch fish. - 


I have on file thousands of personal letters from well- 
known fishermen-sportsmen stating their opinion 
that there is no other hook like the Freeport 
Hook. 


They caught fish— 
Anywhere, everywhere, that the fish were— 


Among the weeds and lily-pads — the old snaggy 
roots, submerged logs and tree-tops— 


Caught them to stay caught. 


The Freeport Hook is not only weed- 
proof and snag-proof, but it is the 
only Hook that is a perfect lure— 
that will fasten the ‘‘short 
strikes’’—that will hold the big: 
gest fish—that will keep the bait 
always right side up and in nat: 
ural motion. 





























A hand-made Hook, 
throughout — hand: 
some, strong, dur: 
able — will outlast — 
a dozen of any 
other kind. 








~—— td a 
Ce 





Fishermen— 
Send me One 
Dollar for a Freeport Hook (or 
$2.50 for three) stating what you 
want to catch. 

Useit. If itisnot allI claim 
for it, send it back—I will re: 
turn your dollar as cheerfully as I 
received it. 

If you don’t need the Hook this 
season—ask for ‘‘A Little Bouk 
About A Hook!’’ 

Dealers—Write me for the most 
liberal dealers’ proposition ever 
made. 

The Freeport Hook is a ‘‘live one.’ 


“Follow the Dutchman.”’ 






~ 
— 




















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 


























FIELD AND STREAM 


Always on Top | 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 








If you want the ration and most dependable produc- i 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 
the test, and our facilities—already the largest in 
America—are constantly being extended, to supply the 
demands of satisfied anglers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 











ADVERTISING 






tions in trout and bass flies, snell hooks, reels, and the \\ 
“old reliable” Jumi:ous trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with \ 


ay’ 
iY trong 


SECTION 





Tue" DEPENDABLE” ROD 
equal toany eme rgency, and 
any reasonable 








which stands 
strain, is the “BRISTOL,” 
and standard steel rod. Light ar ~ pliable, 
with just the right spring to it, and “plucky in 

' with the gamest fish. They are so goc d and 
that we guarantee them for THREE 
Look for our trade-mark on the real 
ry to 


the original, 









\ YE ARS 
. ceat or some unscrupulous dex aler may t 
sell you a cheap imitz ition of a “BRISTOL 
with illustrations of rods for 









Catalog, 

all uses, free on request. 

THE HORTON MFG. Co., 
81 Horton Street, 

Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 



















THE KING MINNOW NET 


Is the King Bee of folding bait nets, compact, strong, convenient, a never 
failing source of supply for fresh lively bait. 
they cannot supply you we will send on receipt of price express prepaid. 
Made in three sizes and prices: 4 x 4 ft. $2.00; 3 x 3 ft., $1.75; 2x 2 ft., $1.50. 


W. H. REISNER»Mfg. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 


Ask your dealer for them ; . 














guaranteed job. 


on any desired finished Oak Panel. 
Also Birds, Animals, Rugs, etc.. mounted true to nature. 


We make a SPECIALTY of mounting 


Bass, Muskallonge, Pickerel, Trout, Etc. 


Prices lowest consistent with a first-class 


PRICE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 


A. F. PENDL & SON, 622 Racine Ave., Chicago, III, 


















TAXINERNISTS 
STOP YEUR CUSSIN’ !!!)' 


by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. Keeps | 
hooks in perfect condition, Holder with full set of hooks 
can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. Entire assortment of 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticessin Hoolt Holder 


is made of non-corrod- 
ing metal, highly nickel- 
ed or oxidized. Size3x6'4 
in. Will absolutely 
} prevent hooks from 
rusting. Saves twice 
its cost in hooks the first 
season. Sent prepaid on 
rec eipt of 50c¢ and your 
fF dealer’s name, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. | 


Sportsman's Specialty Co. 
 1377_N. Glark St., Chicago. 

















Saw 


Please 


say you 





A MINNOW THAT SWIMS 


Something entirely new in artificial bait which 
has taken fishermen by stor 










K. & K. Animated Minnow 


Swi ms and has all the action of a live 
No 


pinners—just an 
nted so as to pre i e active, lively move- 
If in water i antly. nly tue heckes When 
v pulls away from Ge h. For casting or 
». Sent prepaid t shermen. Bass size 
r iss or muskellunge, $1.5 De ulers be the first in 
y to take advantage of the ‘enormous demand. Write for 


descriptive bookle 


K. & K. MFG. co., Dept. F, TOLEDO, OHIO 











in Field and Stream 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU! 
A CAMPING, CANOEING OR FISHING 


OUTFIT 


At the expense of iam : —S . The chance you 
only a little time and J om have been looking for 
brain work assisted : ~~ to secure exactly the 
by our advice from = e— things youneed—and 
time to time. ——  - ee must have. 





— + 


CANOEING OUTFIT 


There are more than a million enthusiastic hunters and anglers in the United States. 
Over Fifty Thousand already buy or subscribe to FIELD AND StREAM. We want to increase 
this number to One Hundred Thousand. 

Among your intimate acquaintances there are doubtless many who hunt or fish—at least 
five whose names you can readily recafl, We would like to become acquainted with 
them also, and we wish to pay you for your assistance. If every reader of these lines 
would bring FirELp AND STREAM to the attention of five sportsmen, it would mean a largely 
increased circulation, and enable us to publish a bigger and better magazine. 

You can help us materially. If you want a camping, canoeing or fishing outfit free—or 
only a rifle, shotgun or camera—fill out and send us attached coupon with names of five 
hunters or fishermen, and we will mail you fur*her particulars, 


CAMPING OUTFIT 


FIELD AND STREAM 
35 West 21st St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kindly send me further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 
canoeing, or fishing outfit. 
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Chamois 
Leather Jacket 


SOFT-TANNED, WIND-PROOF. 
WASHES WITHOUT 
STIFFENING OR SHRINKING. 


HE theory of keeping warm 

is to hold in the heat of the 

body, which knit clothing 
will not do unless you pile on 
layer after layer. With only a 
shirt and vest underneath this 
jacket you are warm, without 
that ‘*‘ bundled-up”’ feeling, and 
your arms are free and unham- 
pered to wield the rod and gun. 
An ideal cold weather garment 
for Sportsmen, Automobilists, 
Woodsmen, and all who are out- 
doors. 
The soft tanning of the chamois 
leather makes it possible to wash 
this jacket as readily as a flannel 
shirt. In case your sporting 
goods dealer can not supply you, 
write to us for descriptive booklet 
and prices. 


Pennsylvania Tanning Co. 
10 TANNERY STREET 
GREAT BEND, PA. 
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Havana Cigars for 
Vacation 
Not Vacation Cigars 


There’s a difference: There are some who 
take with them a box of “ vacation smokes "’ 
just because they are smokes, There are others, 
however, who take a box of good cigars because 
of the solid pleasure they afford, anc to these 
connoisseurs Only do we care to sell our Baby 
Grand, high-grade, all-Havana Cigars—for the 
simple reason that they will order again and 
again, while the others, most 
iikely will not. It costs us some- 
thing to make a customer—only 
re-orders yield a profit. 


Realizing that the man who 
really knows tobacco will at 
once recognize the merits of a 
good cigar when he smokes it, 
we undertake to show him at our 
own ¢ xpense. 


A Free Trial 


Simply write us on vour business 
letter-head, or enclose your busi- 
ness card, and we will send you a 
box of 100 Baby Grand Cigars on 
Trial. If you like them send us 
$8.75, but if for any reason you do 
not care for them, return the bal- 
ance at our expense and no charge 
will be made for the few smoked. 
We pay expressage both ways. 


Could we afford to make this offer 
if there was a possibility that the 
cigars would not stand the test ? 


The Baby Grand ts 4% inches 
long, and is filled with the short 
leaves from the choice tobacco used 
in ourhighest-priced clear Havanas. 
This is long cut, so that any objec- 
tion to a short filler is overcome. 
It is wrapped with the most expen- 
sive Havana leaf obtainable, and 
contains no factory seraps, no dirt, 
no dust, no stems; just the finest 
mellow, rich Havana, carefully 
blended. 


Our complete line of over 86 styles 
is sold to business men, professional 
men and clubs everywhere. We 
make cigars as high as lic. each 
which compare favorably with 
those sold at 25c. straight in the 
Exact Sizz usual retail way. 





Our method eliminates the profits of the sales- 
men, jobbers and dealers, bringing our high- 
grade cigars to you at Rock Bottom Prices, 
|F you enjoy a cigar made of clean stock, 
by clean workmen in a clean factory 
if you appreciate a free-smoking, pleas- 
ure-producing Havana that tastes good 
all the way, send to-day for a box of 
** Baby Grand,’’ on trial. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1088 Third Avenue, New York City 


References—Union Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreet's 

















Please say you saw 


in Field and Stream 






































THE MATHESON HUNTING CAR 


WE aie enabled to offer photographs of a 
hunting automobile which are c 


convey practical suggestions to 
many of our readers who may 
be contemplating their own 
equipment with something of 
the sort for use on outing trips. 
It was designed by Roy A. Fay, 
the New England distributing 
agent for the Matheson motor 
car, using a 40 h.p. chassis upon 
which to mount a hunting and 
camping top. Later this top 
was remodelled and improved 
upon, as Mr. Fay learned from 
experience how best to solve 
certain problems, such as dis- 
tribution of weight, and the 
stowing away of the dogs, guns, 
eatables, etc. Strength was es- 
sential, both in car and top, to 
withstand the strain of travel 
over rough roads, and frequently 


across country where there were 


no generally traveled ways. 


READY FOR 








‘“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME”’ 





The dimensions of the top are: length, 134 
feet; width at bottom, 3 feet; width at center, 
4} feet; width at top, 4 feet. The front extends 
beyond the hood to turn rain when on the road, 





THE ROAD 


and also serves as a rack to hang 
clothing upon at night. To this 
a strip of canvas 14 feet in length 
is attached when camp is made, 
and this is staked to the ground 
in front of the machine, the side 
curtains pulled out and staked 
down, giving a protected space 
274 feet long. There is need of 
this only in wet weather, when a 
fire may be started in a portable 
stove and the cooking done all 
under cover. The floor of the 
chassis is carpeted. On either 
side are two bunks hinged to the 
wall, one 2 feet and the other 4} 
feet from the floor. They are 
24 x 64 feet in size, and are made 
of hardwood strips fastened cross- 
wise on the hickory frames; a 
pneumatic mattress, pillow, pair 
of army blankets and a thin 
rubber blanket belong with each, 
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In connection with our large line of 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Pla‘ed Prize Cups, Trophies, etc., 


we are now showing an extensive and ex lusi assortment of 
Old English Pewter Mugs and Tankards, 
w th glass or metal bottoms; particularly appropriate for Prizes, Souvenirs, etc. Also an extensive line of Cups, 


Mugs and Ale Sets in copper, with Pewter mountings 
All the above may be engraved, etched or enameled as desired 
Illustrations and price - on application 
Meriden Trophy Book (Illustrated), including folder of Pewter Mugs, Tankards, Etc., mailed upon reques?. 
& q 


Che Meriden Company, Silversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successor 
218 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 26th Street (adioen Square), NEW YORK 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. CANADA FACTORY: Hamilton, Ontario 

















Paid Up and Non-Assessable 


That exactly describes your investment in 


dad / The LL 99 
| AXAE 
12-14 H.P. Tourabout, $825. AUTOMOBILE 


Competitive records prove that it costs less to keep a Maxwell running year in and year 
out than any other motor car. Is anything more vital to every automobile owner than keeping 
down expenses? 


I want to impress upon you that all unnecessary weight has been eliminated from the Max- 
well. The Maxwell has been “boiled down,” so to speak. It has been simplified and refined to 
such a degree of perfection that a large repair bill and a Maxwell are total strangers. 


Just take that Maxwell, for instance, that completed the Glidden Tour of 1907, after having 
gone successfully through the tours of 1905 and 1906. That old war horse has run over 60,000 
miles, and is still running as perfectly as when it left the factory over three years ago ; 


Write Dept. 60 for a complete Maxwell catalogue. A letter addressed t 
insure you a demonstration by that Maxwell dealer nearest you. -o- personally will 


: 
y -< wa 
‘ 


PRESIDENT, MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
Members A, M. C. M. A. 
35°Crane Avenue, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Main Plant, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Factories; CHICAGO, ILL., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 16-20 H.P, Touring Car, $1,450. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 

















and they fold up out of the way when 
traveling. The driver’s seat contains the storage 
and dry batteries, and an ingeniously contrived 
dynamo generates electricity and stores it 
while the car is running, so that there is always 
an ample supply for lighting, heating and other 
purposes. In the other seat are stored the 
spare parts, inner tubes and ammunition. 
Provisions are stowed back of this seat in tin 
boxes made especially to fit this space. An 
ice box is under the chassis and pulls out like 
a drawer. There are hooks on the walls for 
coats, boots, sweaters, etc. All things con- 
sidered, the interior arrangement of the car is 
well contrived for comfort and convenience. 


AN AEROCAR FISHING TRIP 


Automobiles for hunting and motor boats 
for fishing are becoming quite common, but an 
automobile for a fishing trip is comparatively 
new. However strange it may seem at first 
appearance, that is the use that has been made 
of an Aerocar upon several occasions. 

Oakland County, Michigan, is crowded with 
hundreds of little fresh water lakes, that have 
become famous for their scenic beauty, excel- 
lent pickerel, grass pike, black and speckled 
bass, blue gills, rock bass and perch, where the 
home fishermen have angled with joy and ex- 
citement for nearly a century. Before their 
day Old Chief Pontiac and his Indian tribes 
camped upon the wooded shores and fished 
from their frail canoes. 

It is but a few years since the interurban 
electric railways from Detroit have brought 
the larger of these beauty spots within easy 
access of the city. The scores of lines that 
are now cast into the blue depths from sun- 
rise to sunset, day after day, have diminished 
the supply until at present one often has to sit 
for an hour without nibble. 





While this is the condition in the larger lakes, 
in the smaller ones that are off the electric lines 
the fish bite as rapidly as ever. ‘The difficulty 
is in getting to the lakes, as they are about 
forty miles from Detroit. 

The only way to reach them quickly is with 
an automobile. With this modern means of 
transportation, the busy man can cast his 
minnow among the lily pronds soon after he has 
left his office in the dusty city. That this is 
not merely theory has been proven by David A. 
Wilson and F. J. Campbell of Detroit. The 
following account of one of these trips was re- 
lated recently by Mr. Campbell: 

“With rods and reels we left Detroit in our 
car, and after a refreshing drive out on the 
Pontiac road were soon at Elizabeth Lake, one 
of these beautiful out-of-the-way inland bodies. 
A stop was made in front of a farm house on a 
by-road and the big touring car run to the 
side of the track. The attraction was sufficient 
to immediftely bring a good representation of 
the family in sight. 

“Tt required but a few words of explanation 
as to the purpose of our trip until one of the 
elder boys set about getting the family boat 
ready and securing a bucket of minnows from 
the ever-filled box. With a dime in his pocket, 
the bare-footed little chap dug hard in his 
favorite spot for a can of worms. 

‘‘With these provisions and a hat full of 
harvest apples, it was but a matter of a few 
short minutes until the boat was rowed out to, 
and anchored just off the edge of deep water. 
Ten minutes of casting and Wilson got a bite. 
The rod gave a hard jerk anda bend. The line 
went out with a rush. It was lively for the 
next quarter hour, while he was kept busy 
landing a fourteen-pound grass pike. When 
the sun began to sink in the west, two smaller 
pike and a black bass were on the string. 

‘‘Some distance away was a point of land 


“ONE OF THOSE BEAUTIFUL OUT-OF-THE-WAY LAKES” 
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Ask the Boat 
Builder 


if the Batteries he furnish -s 
will spark the engine ten 
hours a day for several 


Move. M 
Four-Passencer Cam 


months without needing re- 
newals or attention of any 
kind. If they won’t they 
are not Edison Primary 
Batteries ard if they are not th.y should 
be. Edison Batteries provide a steady, 


constant current until exhausted and can Economy 





then be renewed at a small cost. Besides The very name Cadillac is a guarantee 
i ahs » dene roffe >» of unfailing service and dependability. 
being absolutely dependable, they offer the ieaded to die io the Cit Cea te eaunntins 
‘heapest f f electric energy. expense the Cadiilac is the most econom- 
om pom meee oe ae ical car in the world—a result of advanced 
s ‘ | engineering, mechanical efficiency and sim- 
“Battery Sparks" will give you a great plicity. Set yourself right on this question 
deal of useful information on this subject, of maintenance by getting our book, 

Write for free copy “The Truth about the Automobile and 

what it Costs to Maintain One” 
i j 7 Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
Edison Manufact uring Co., ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
: under all conditions of road and weather. 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. Full of vital information. Free, if you 

= write at once for Booklet No. yo. 
ge Union By, Bow Seek, sue Se’ Ove. Coane CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Berrorr, Micu. 


25 Clerkenwell Road, I-ondon, E. Members Asse. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 





























“G 33 The most perfect 
Mullins et There”’ Duck Boat made 
Unequaled for use in very shallow water or trough tangled grass 
and reeds. Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boat built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. . rice $22.00, 
Ww rite Today for Our Large Catalogue o 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fichice Boatea 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 











+ 











WE MAKE BOATS that are 
Best for HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 
SHOOT or CAST from. SAFE for WIFE or CHILDREN, 
WILL not PUNCTURE, cannot sink. Will outlast Steel or 
Wood, and — more load. Made of best canvas, tempered 
Steel frame, with flat bottom. Folds comaperts for carryin 
byhand. Checks as baggage. EVE ONE G UARAN- 
TEED. SAFE, DURABLE and SATISFACTORY- 

Ask your dealer for it or write us for catalog K. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















ERVOUS NESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuity’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Optum, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most eyes treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitalit ty, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of th Our dies are the best of their kind, and contafn only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and rah men soodinans ‘therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, Qe DOLLAR peor Bex No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PE ASONAL ( “OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your H of M: for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
— and received much benefit, so I will e eacloee five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
for that amount, unti! ie can get it through the regular ch Ta it is just w I have been in search of for many 

pn a 3 punting your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. ST. 


1 know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


SGanyseana” Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg., N.Y. ™*;hits*«¢ 
































with rushes at one side. It looked good for 
small fish. The anchor was hoisted and the 
move made. Just at the veryZedge of the 
rushes, it was found that the bottom dropped. 
At the bow was sand and at the sides and stern 
the water was deep and black. The anchor was 
thrown out on the shoal and the boat backed 
over the deep hole. Hooks were attached, 
baited with lively minnows and cast a little 
way from the boat. 

‘‘With a whirl of the line and a jerk out came 
a squirming perch before the lead had time 
to sink. Back and forth, in went our lines, 
and out came the fish, perch, blue-gills and 
rock bass, until the large wooden pail was 
nearly filled. They took the bait so fast that 
it was no treat to catch a fish. 

“An hour of it was enough and we headed 
for shore. As we neared the house the smell 
of fried potatoes filled the air, which aroused 
in us such yearnings that an invitation to par- 
take of the evening meal was gladly accepted. 

‘After supper the return trip was made 
to Detroit, getting us back a few minutes 
after nine o’clock. A glorious outing 
had been enjoyed, even though it was 
only of a half day’s duration, and 
this is what the automobile is doing to 
bring the delights of 
the country to the door 
of the city. Had it not 
been for our touring car, 
we would each have re- 
mained within the city 
limits.”’ 


RELIABILITY RECORD 


WHEN the puffing cara- 
van of Gliddenites arrived 
in New York on Wednes- 
day, July 24 there was one 
car among them which, 
because of its wonderful 
performance in the Glidden 
tour, had become very popular. This was the 
‘No. 13” Maxwell, of Charles Price, that has 
been traveling about and competing in different 
contests since June 28, with its bonnet fastened 
down with the same wires and seals that were 
affixed on that date by the committee of the 
Chicago Automobile Club reliability contest. 
The car had a perfect score in the sealed hood 
contest, and Price looked for other honors. 
He drove his car to Peoria and participated 
in the round-the-clock race at the Harlem 
track, July 12-13. In the race his Maxwell 
was smashed into by another car. The axle 
was broken, but the engine was undamaged 
and the seals remained intact. A new axle was 
put in and the car started off with the tourists, 
after the same committee that affixed the seals 
had examined them and certified that they had 
not been broken. Chairman Hower, after 
learning of the car’s performances and its relia- 
bility, made it an official car. The Maxwell had 
nearly 1,500 miles to its credit with a sealed 





MAXWELL CAR 


bonnet when it started for New York, and at 
every stopping place along the route, the seals 
were examined to see that they were not broken. 
When the car arrived in New York the seals 
remained as they were when the car started 
for the arduous run to New York. 

Ir you are exploring unknown waters, 
traversing swift currents or streams rendered 
dangerous by rocks or snags, or in momentary 
expectation of coming upon game worth shoot- 
ing, it is certainly of first importance that 
your face should be turned in the direction 
that you are going. This is one of the principal 
reasons why sportsmen prefer a canoe to any 
craft propelled by oars, and especially for 
hunting, or for summer cruising. In following 
the windings of a forest stream heretofore un- 
visited, half the pleasure of the experience is 
lost unless the eyes can be upon the alert to 
discover each beautiful bit of scenery as it is 
revealed through the opening vistas. If the 
vuyage is undertaken in quest of game, the 
best opportunities are frequently forfeited by 
the instant’s delay of turning in the boat to 
accept the shot. 

But the average sportsman does not require 
to be told this; he knows the disadvantages of 
rowing craft and possibly 
has already turned un- 
willingly to the canoe in 
preference to the more 
roomy and in some re- 
spects safer skiff. | Proba- 
bly he does not know, 
however, that there is 
such a thing as a _ bow- 
facing rowing gear, which 
permits the oarsman to 
face to the front, and 
which may be readily at- 
tached to almost any boat. 
The oar is made in two 
NO. 13” sections hinged together 

in such a manner that 
the blade may be instantly folded back out of 
the way; its balance and swing is perfect, and 
the mechanism is absolutely noiseless. Almost 
anyone, however inexperienced in rowing, can 
master the use of this device with a few hours’ 
practice—much easier than the proper manage- 
ment of ordinary oars—and it appears re- 
markable that this rowing gear has not been 
more generally adopted. We would recom- 
mend to our readers the advisability of writing 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
Conn., for descriptive circulars. 





THERE are a good many sportsmen who would 
like to be able to turn their canoes and small 
craft into power boats, if the thing could be 
done cheaply. Occasionally it has been an- 
nounced that a practical electric motor and 
propellerhas been perfected, which with the 
requized storage battery weighs very little, and 
which can be readily installed in any small boat. 
Several of our readers request the maker’s name. 
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THE STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—tz to 4 Cylinder) 
Lead in ited Point of hmenend 








Mechanical or Jump Spark Equipment. For DUR- 
ABILITY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and 
EASE with which the engine can be controlled, the 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD, 

Consider these important features when placing 
your order. Our engines are built for the man who 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable 
price. Write forcatalog. Our pzices wil] interest you. 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 
48 Fort Street E 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 








BRADFORD’S LUGGAGE CARRIER 





A long felt ne 


essity discovere veteran ay 
be Sites 1 on either bicycle or nm 

ycle Bi le adjustable, § 1 Bt. “le s 
be 1 ae immediately, $ ted. We o re 
prices to dealers and jobbe we _ l caotg ire dealers € 


rerfect Iu guag ze carrier to 
le r 


Shi ip me nts 


r€ cially to 
give this their personal atte eller, 


BRADFORD LUGGAGE CARRIER co. 
711 Market Strcet Wilmington, Del. 
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egg LEARN to MOUNT BIRDS and ANIMALS 


by mail at home during 
. one a are hours to stuff and mount al! kinds 
of birds, animals, game heads,etc. Also tan 
skins and make rugs. Be your own taxider 
mist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies; become a professional taxidermist 
and earn big income, Quickly learned by men 
and women. Thousands of successful students 


and Animals” sent FREF sy rite ne »w, today 





Great Book **How to Learn to Mount cy 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, s St., Omaha, Neb 

















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 


B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, woe | 
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it 
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HE yacht isn’t complete 
without binoculars, and one 
wants to feel he can depend upon 
his binoculars as upon his com- 


pass. You will find that most 
experienced yachtsmen carry the 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binoculars 
@ The word Stereo is used to 


distinguish our glasses from the 
ordinary melee. and a trial 
| will convince you of their super'- 
| ority and greater stereoscopic 


effect 
@ All good dealers sell them. 


q A very interesting booklet sent free. 
q“PRISM” IS ALITTLE MAGAZINE 


we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 














New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 











in Field and Stream 
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You Can Fish we RACINE 


You Can Hunt 


You Can Enjoy Yourself BOAT 











BECAUSE ist—Racine Boats are built for the angler 


2nd—Racine Boats are built for the hunter 
3rd—Racine Boats are built for the pleasure seeker 








They are roomy, comfortable, durable, seaworthy, artistically designed, 
easily managed, moderately priced. 


WE BUILD EVERY KIND OF WATERCRAFT IMAGINABLE. It matters not where you are, we can 


reach you Write for our finely illustrated 1907 catalogue, enclosing five cents for return postage 








RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Shops and Shipyards, Box 23, Muskegon, Mich. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


122 W. 34th St., New York 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
182 Milk St., Boston 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J 321 First Ave., S. Seattle 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


Winnipeg, Buffalo Rochester, Los Angeles, Portland, New Orleans, Spokane 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie, Jacksonville, Memphis, Nashville, St. Louis, Mexico City 
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MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 50° 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


G1 PURITY, I will send a 


Sold at our Stores «by (ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
Sales Agents Everywhere. 
to anyone NAMING THIS MAGA- 


L/W SS THERE CAN RENO MONEE —— cep 2 
J “Crt MD and YOUN, \\ ZINE: and enclosing ase. to pay { 





AManis known 
rie CANDY he sends 












to demonstrate the efficiency of this 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from palm 
fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re 
tails at $1, Postpaid for 50c, 2 for voc, to 
introduce our Mexican hats and drawn 

work. Same hat, plain, soc; both for 

75¢- arge, medium and small sizes 
Fine for fishing, outings and gar lening 
Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free 


ee GLYCOZONE 


iin hats etoantionnsenl™™*“ 1 1 Je absolutely harmless 






warding charges. This offer is made 
remedy. 
| 



























a ' —- . . 7 

{ - a — Aver Fi It cleanses the lining membrane of 
+S Lowe , : 

the stomach and subduesinflammation, 


Word's Faw. 
Adopted ernment d 


by gov : ish < 
We tappiisc sve thus helping nature to accomplish a 

























: cure. 
5 thers: the best > ib! 7 
from. Garang free, Write todas GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
ACHE FOLD'# BOM 80, -  WiAWISBURG, ONG.) you, and will not harm you in the least. 
= Indorsed and successfully used by 
ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIRU.. leading physicians for over 16 years. 
Indian Moccasins Sold by leading Druggists. None 
*\ Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, > ine wit hy r ojon: we 
\ Embroidered with Indian tribe designs genuine without my) signature. 
Men's sizes, 6to 11, - $2.75 
’ Ladies’ and Boys’, 
. > sizes2to 5, - = = 2.25 
eseo— Youths’ and Misses’, 
Sizestrtor1, - = 2.00 
Children's, sizes5 to 10, 1.50 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory a Par Sem “Ecole Centrale . 
We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecol Centrale des 





Arts et Manufactures de Pari France 
57 Prince St., New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 


material, sizes and prices as above. They are artistic 
ensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings 
imaginable 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes’’ have nosuperior as a 








METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








} 

} 

hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to | 
| 
1 
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WHERE TO GO 
GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 


Advertisements under this classification are five 
cents a word for each insertion. Numbers and 
initials count as words. Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents 
Display cards, $3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 




































ADIRONDACK CAMP 
located at High Fallson the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y. Wonderfully picturesque country. Only 
camp in many thousand acres of virgin forest For trout 
fishing and deer cannot be surpassed. Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St. Lawrence County, N. 
LONG ISLAND 

PORT LKATON’S LODGE, Do you need rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the place for you, surrounded by ‘the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have our own 
clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of youl Refer by 
ermission to Fretp AND Stream. For particulars address 

. Garritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. 

MAINE 

RED RIVER CAMPS, on Lake St. Froid, best hunting 
and fishingin Aroostook; excellent camps, address Mc Donne!] 
& Tweedie, Winte rville, Maine 

SQUARE LAKE, one of the most famous camps in Maine. 
Square-tailed trout and ~~? salmon. D. L. CUM- 
MINGS & CO., Square Lake, M 


BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. | “Resommodation, for 100 
sportsmen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, Me. 
BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, grand 
scenery. Address, BILLY SOULE, Haines’ Landing, Me 
MINNESOTA ; 
LAKE SYLVIA, Fishing and shooting, refined and home- 
like i anamee CAPTAIN FRANK HATCH, South 
aven, Minn. 

















IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


Teeming w rith the gamiest of alt water fish, striped 
po weak fi king- head 
other varie t j 
port ion of it kn as Forked River, is indeed a par- 
adise for sportsmen Splendid shore bird shooting in 
sumr and t the bay is literally 
covert Bathing, riding 
and sailing all he 7 1 worth the living. 
THE ‘PARKER HOUSE 
is a commodiot W lighted and ventilated build ing 
witk xreat vernndas, pans in "the hand iest of 
oth near the train and not far from the water, 
s th f fresh meats vegetables, oys- 
soft abs Ya tht directly from the 
nearby sources of supply ‘Ad 
H. Applegate ‘Owner and Seneeer of the Hctel for last 
14 years), Forked River, N. J. 
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places, 











Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the state for hunting, fishing, 
Canoeing, live game photography, etc. 


Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer. Grand Scenery. 








So miles in the woods from railroad. A quick and 
beautiful trip by boat and canoe, Camps cover a 
u erritory l te in all respects. A fine 
place for sportsmen ‘ ’ 
Write earl Ayr rculars and map. 
REG THOM: \S, c ‘he uncook P, O., Maine. 











MONTANA 


IF YOU WANT a successful hunting trip ‘this fall, write ‘to 

one of the most competent guides in the best big game 
country in Montana, Special rates to fishing and camping 
parties. Wm. J. Marshall, Ovando, Mont, 


as a NEWFOUNDLAND 
Excellent Salmon and Trout fishing; also Caribou shoot- 


ing. Tents, guides, boats provided. Write BUNGALOW, 
Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 
WYOMING 

HUNTERS—For shots at big game in Jackson’s Hole and 
parties through the Yellowstone National Park, address 
Workman, Cody, Wyoming. 

JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY—The most noted section 
in the West; every kind of sport in season. S. N. LEEK, 
Jackson, Wyoming 
SPORTSMEN, do you wish a successful hunt for elk, deer. 

bear, sheep, or atrip through Yellowstone Park? Write 
W. H. Jordan, Ishawooa, Wyoming. 


WISCONSIN 


MUSKEY, BASS AND PIKE FISHING 5 miles east of 
Phillips, Wis. Trout fishing in nearby streams. Rates $1.00 
per day. Write for dates. M. L. ANDREA, Phillips, Wis. 

_FOREST HOME RESORT of Squirrel Lake. Plenty of 
pike, bass and muscallonge fishing. There are other lakes 
within easy reach of resort with equally good fishing. Good 
boats and launch. Write HENRY HANSON, Minocqua, 
Wis., Box 106. 


Newfoundland A Country of 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 

















The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon application to 
f W.N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, 


eid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 








A $25,000 


Farm and Game Preserve 
For $11,000—Must Sell 


$3,500 cash, balance 4, 6, 8 and 14 years, to meet the 
mMaiu ing ages of infant children On Pamunkey 
tiver, 30 miles from Richmond, Va., 8 miles from 
West Point, Va. 400 acres cleared, 300 in wood, 450 
in Duck and Sora Marsh Plenty fruit. Southern 
Railroad on property half mile from station, deep 
water. 12 rooms, Colonial residence in grove, 15 out- 
buildings. Fine fishing running; sport all year 
round. Large deposits sand marl. Must be 
seen to be appreci ated S 

“SPORTSM. \N" S BUREAU,” 


Care FIELD AND STREAM. 
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GOOD HUNTING 


ON THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway 


This railway owns and operates the sleeping, 
dining, library and other cars on its passenger 
trains, thereby offering an excellence in service 
and equipment not obtainable elsewhere. The 
sleeping cars are equipped with “longer, higher 
and wider’ berths than are found elsewhere. 


THE PIONEER LIMITED 


Leave Chicago 6:30 p.m. for St. Paul—Minneapolis 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leave Chicago 6:05 p. m, for Omaha—San Francisco 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 


Leave Chicago 9:15 a.m. for Omaha—Denver 


THE SOUTHWEST LIMITED 


Leave Chicago 6:00 p.m. for Kansas City 


These excellent trains suggest the choice of 


in effect make such trips inexpensive. Interest- 
ing books with game laws of Western States and 
folders will be sent to anyone for the asking 


F, A, MILLER W. S. HOWELL 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
CHICAGO 381 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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WILD RICE SEED 


Wild Rice is an unequaied attraction for wild towl. 
By our method of handling, the seed reaches the pur 
chaser in pe 
planted in the fall. 
It tells how and where to plant it. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Minneapolis, - 


rfect growing condition. Seed should be 
Write for our Wild Rice Booklet. 


SEEDSMEN 
Minn. 





WEBBER'S ‘kur JACKETS 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, 
seamless and elastic. Cut shows No. 
4, price $7 guaranteed best knit 
& jacket made at any price. Suggest 
Oxford or Tan. If not at your 
dealer’s, sent express paid; return 
if not satisfied. Gther Jackets, 
Coats, Vests, Sweaters and Cardi- 
gans, for men, women and children, 
all prices, Catalogue free. 


Gee. F.Webber. Mofr., Sta. F, Detroit, Mich. 

















_ 
Dox leave comfort, convenience and 
order at home when you travel. 
Takethemalong by packing your clothes ina 


STALLMAN 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Built like a dresser. Everything 


- 















Hunters, fishermen, nature lovers, men and 
women and boys to learn by mailadelightful 
and money-making art. Learn to mount 
m| birds, animals and fish; also to tan skins and 
make rugs, Decorate your own home, earn 
=| lots of money by using your art. Success 

"| guaranteed or no fee, Great book on“ How to 
Learn to Mount Birds and Animals” and our 
Taxidermy Magazine -- FREE. Write today. 


I Want Sportsmen) 


you want when and where you 
want it. Keeps garments in per- 
fect condition Simplifies packing 
and unpacking, eliminates re-pack- 
ing. Strongest, roomiest, most convenient trunk 
made and costs no more than .he ordinary style. 
Sent C.O.D. privilege examination 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 











. * A. STALLMAN, No. 16 E. Spring St., Columbus, °. J 





N.W. School of Taxidermy, 73E St., Omaha, Neb. 
sent a ' 
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RICHELIEU 
& ONTARIO 
NAVIGATIONG 


Niagara to the Sea 


The grandest tip in America for health and 
pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes ‘ Trinity” 
and ‘‘ Eternity.” 















Send oc. postage for tllustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Trafic Manager, Montreal, Can, 
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Club Cocktails 
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AFTER THE BATH use | 


ONDS |“: 


EXTRACT 


A HOT WEATHER 
NECESSITY 
because so »svothing, 
cooling and healing to 

the skin. 

A rub down with 
POND’S EXTRACT 
is most refreshing. 


The Standard 
for 60 Years 


Get the genuine. tai 
Sold only in sealed bottles |s 3]: 
—never in bulk. + 

















G.F.H 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 

















HARTFORD 


ING SECTION 


Are scientifically blended from 
the choicest old liquors, and 
are further improved by aging 
in wood. They appeal espe- 
cially to the sportsman, as they 
are a!ways ready and so easily 
served. They can be cooled 
by laying the bottle in 
a spring hole or exposing 
to the cold air, What is 
more appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
after a day's fishing or 
shooting? You can have 
it by buying the “Club 
Coc tails.” @ Most popular 
kinds: Manhat.an (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
sale by all reputable dealers. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 
Sole Proprietors: 


EUBLEIN & BRO. 


NEW YORK LONDON 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—BOULOGNBE S/M—ROTTERDAM 





Fleet of New Twin-Screw 





Steamers 


“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“NOORDAM ” 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM ” 


12,500 tons 
“ POTSDAM " 
12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM” 
10,500 tons 
“ ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons, building 


























All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signal Receiving Apparatus 








| BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 3s HOURS FROM PARIS OR LONDON 





For General Information apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


39 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Better Than Matches 


The Automatic Cigar Lighter is 
Best When Wind Is Strongest. 
Leaves One Hand Entirely Free. 


The Automatic Cigar Lighter is just the thing every smoker 
has looked for and longed for. No matches to bother with now 
—no wind to fear. Just press the button and—there’s your light. 
Like every epoch-making invention, it is the simplest thing in 
the world—it works on the old flint and steel principle, but is 
instantaneous and certain. 


The AUTOMATIC 
CIGAR LIGHTER 


is small in size. light in weight, but wonderful in action. Made to fit the vest pocket, 
and lasts a lifetime. Lights “quick as a flash’’—and the styonger the wind the better 


the light. 

Invaluable when boating, shooting, motoring, hunting, etc., as only one hand is 
needed for the whole operation. Let us send you one postpaid for $1.00. Tt will be the 
best investment you ever made, and will save vou a world of trouble and inconvenience. 


Made of German Silver. Sent postpaid to any address—$1.00. 


AUTOMATIC CIGAR LIGHTER CO. 


465 Whitlock Avenue, New York 
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I vill take a chance. Der man dot takes a chance, 


—‘Iss he bointing, or iss he not? 
‘Here’s der place dot I get sumdings.”’ 


oe. first und hits der game afterwards. 





THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 
Particulars and rue Plan on application to 
J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager ~ ~ 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Correspondence from Guides and Camp Owners solicited 
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The Goerz 


Pernox Glasses 





Goerz Pernox Glasses are especially 
designed for Hunters, Naturalists, 
Students of Animals in their Haunts, 
Yachtsmen, and as a Night Glass for 
Nautical and Astronomical Observa- 
tions. 

Pernox Glasses enable one to see 
distinctly distant objects under the 
most adverse weather conditions—in 
dim light, during twilight and at 
night. 

Pernox Glasses excel in amount of 
light transmitted, evenness of illumi- 
nation, diameter of field view, adjust- 
ability to different evesights. rigidity 
and focusing facilities. 

Mads in six times mazrification and a field view 
go degrees. 

Write for our catalogue which describes fully our 
PERNOX, TRIEDER, THEATRE and ARMY 


PRISM BINOCULARS; also our Lenses, XL 
Sector Shutter and other products. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
52 E. Union Square, - New York 
1514 Heyworth Building, - Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
TELGMANN & TORKA, San Francisco, Cal. 
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FIRST OVER THE BARS 
AND 
BEST OVER THE BARS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 





Id at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON. Baltimore, Md 
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FIELD AND STREAAL 


pDIAMONDS 





HY 


20°,, Down 
10°, Per Month 


Reliability—that greatest 
of business builders, is build- 
ing our business. 

We satisfy our customers and in satis- 
fying them hold their good will. 

The determination to please, goods of 
highest quality, prices the lowest in the 
market, have earned their reward. Our 
business has more than doubled in the last 
twelve months. 

We never sell a diamond without giving 
a written certificate guaranteeing its value 
and quality, and agreeing to take it back 
any time in exchange for a largerstone If 
any other dealer can duplicate our stone 
at the same price, we will take it back and 
refund the money paid. 

Goods sent prepaid for examination. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue No. 54, 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


71-73 Nassau Street, 
New York 














Size of Canvas 14x 20 








Add the Art " 
Adress at, 6 Field and Stream 
| Publi shing Co. 35 West 21st Street, 
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MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
italso. It is Antiseptic, 
and will prevent any of the 
skin diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Sume 
burn, Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, and all afflictions 
of the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original Put up 
in non-refillable boxes—the ° bez 
that lox.” Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 19006. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25e, Sample 
free Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 








A Great Opportunity 
for 
Art- Loving Anglers 





From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 

The original ot this painting hz as been 
shown at variou S sportsmen's exhibitions 
Noted fishing authorities, art connoisset 
expert anglers, in fact, evervone who ad 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a ire small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In res sponse to innumerable requests we 
have had this painting re produced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impossible to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which ts valued at $500.00. 


PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year's subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 


FIELD AND STREAM 


NEW YORK 





Field and Stream 
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Simply a coupon. But send it 
NOW. Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 
piano,—or that you might exchange 
your old 
piano for 
a better 


PEP 00s see ceeevceoees | 
My Address. .ccccocccceces 


cree eee eee eeeeee eens 


WING & SON 
364-382 West 13th St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your Offers. 
Explanation of Your 
System, Miniature 
Models of Wing 
Pianos, Book of 
Complete In- 
formation 
bout 
Pianos— 


FREE 















Don’t think that the high Reputation of the 
Wing Piano means that the price is going 
to be exorbitant. Don’t think that to get a 
piano at moderate price you must take a 
low-grade ‘‘ Merchandise’’ piano. And don’t one. Do 
rush to the other extreme, and pay an exorbitant this for 
price for a piano whose reputation is based only on its your own 


high price. sak 
You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers, or lage 


you can’t buy, or judge piano values, safely,—intelligently. 
Offer for 


WING PIANOS \wov 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


Delicate runs and embellishments | matter we willsend you. This saving | commended by Paderewski. Describes 
are very pure in tone—free from the | will decidedly interest you. Wedonot | what constitutes a musical piano tone. 
usual noise of stroke. A light, springy | claim mzrac/es—we can't save you $200 Send directly to us for the book as 
touch, not tiresome even to an invalid. | on a $200 piano. We do save you at | we do mot send either our books or our 
the Wing least $200 on : $500 piano ; $75 on a $300 | => piano stores. — ; " 
Piano | Piano, etc., etc. _ Its illustrations are interesting an 
WE MAKE IT EASY thoroughly Compare the value we offer and the | #mstructive to children. 


FOR YOU TO TEST] wherever | proofs we offer you. Compare not only From correspondents all over the 
the Wing Piano itself but the daszs on | world we hear : “ Your sumptuous book 

















~ aged you may A ; - et 
live. We will send zon any one of our | which you will make your purchase. rod pene oy = — 
~ ~ , ~ ’ Me - * u i n 
poses pin samen leading socal te It is not only what we ofer, it is the coutty eousicn) exhibits we hove ‘aa 
order to prove the cenentieanie chalities way we invite investigation of our | cee, ° 
$0 f = © quali wested offers and the way our offers stand in- " Y “ il) vay th 
we claim them to possess over all others . ou will want to see anyway the 


(and to this thousands of purchasers tes- | VOSUS@ton. handsome books, miniature piano mod- 
tify). Bear in mind if you will, our house A large and | els, etc., which we send you free, 80 
has been in business 40 years and thatour YOU WILL RE- : = ds oes ee ros can think os and can 
trade is ever increasing with no agents POOR, WICH ave them in your bands to compare 
or their friends to bale our Gealnees. CEIVE ANYWAY we want to | with every other piano cffer that may 
The Wing Pianos have sung their own | ‘ : send you free | come to you. 
way to fame for nearly half a century. by early mail (explains the entire sué- Remember we sell these instruments 
ject of pianos). at just about one-half the prices of the 


ATRUE ECONOMY | hh oe A book of 156 pages —handsomely | few others that most nearly approach 


ae bound —it is called ** The Book of Com- | the Wing quality of tone. 
penses' OF | plete Information About Pianos;’ 


, 
show-rooms, salesmen, agent’s commis- | }; tells about the very first piano; 
ad 
' { 
4 a De, ee Pe 
: : ce J 
Awe eat 
~ TST mise Wy a 


sion, local advertising, etc., is saved by the qualities of labor, felt, ivories 
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the Wing System, and you get the whole | ang woods used in every artistic 
ae a a ay: 0g sep yak. piano and compares high qualities 
: y . - Scene . with the cheaper kind used in in- 
ing and stands on its own merits. If | ferior pianos 

your home requires a good piano our cae: oe os 
methods and capital save you a very | _ It explains the devices of the 
considerable sum of money. The rea- | average dealer and agent. 

sons we will fully explain in the printed | Illustrates the ‘‘ Note-accord” 


Tear off the Coupon NOW. Fill it in and mail it without 
delay. Whether you may buy soon—or not for a long while; no 
matter what other piano you may be considering—no matter if you 
feel that the money is not ready—you owe this much to yourself 
and family to get our offers and to get them at once. It puts you 
under no obligation. Sit right down and send the coupon now, 


WING & SON **°Sa Yon" 
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Do You Want This Fish Tray 


We have here something a little different from the average premium offered 
by sportsmen’s magazines to their subscribers and subscription workers, some- 
thing that will please the ‘ home folks’? who are possibly not enthusiastic hunters 
or anglers, and also something which—its intrinsic value considered—is offered 
practically as a gift to our friends. 





j 





The manufacturers’ regular price for this fish tray is Six Dollars. We pro- 
pose giving it, with one year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, for Four 


Dollars—which means less than half price for the tray alone. Or we will give 
it as a premium for a club of Six New Subscribers at the regular subscription price. 


The tray is most certainly a masterpiece, and we doubt whether a more 
perfect reproduction of hand-engraving was ever turned out by the silversmith’s 
art. Especially worthy of note is the fine detail—the minute tracery of scales and 
fins in the execution of the black bass in the center, and the delicate yet force- 
ful ornamentation of the tray’s rim. Our angling friends will be quick to ob- 
serve that the bass is true to life in figure and action, and it is shaded in 
oxidized colors, giving a pleasing contrast with the background of the popular 
French gray. The base metal is the best quality of hard, white Britannia, and 
the trade-mark stamp of the Boston Art Silver Plate Company is a sufficient 
guarantee that the plate is of the highest qualitv. From an artistic viewpoint 
this tray occupies its own niche of acknowledged superiority and creates a new 
standard of excellence. Its measurements are 9 by 15 inches. Address Cir- 
culation Department, 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st Street, New York 
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Chiclets! Chiclets! Chiclets! 


You can’t say Chiclets too often and if 














your neighborhood Druggist or Con- 






fectioner can’t supply you with 
this dainty pearl-gray, candy-cov 
@ ered chewing gum when you ask 

for it, write to us and we will 

send you a packet for a dime. The 
better kind of stores sell Chiclets in 
5c. and roc. packets and in little bags at 
a nickel an ounce. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 


524 No. 24th Street Philadelphia, U S.A 
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3.—HUNGRY HUMPHREYS: “Wow! Ouch! Wow! The third time to- y Ae oa is the 
place ‘dot you s got sumdings.’ You just beat it, Dutch, and Ill take care of that gu 











ABSOLUTE PURITY and SSPEROSNCE i in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothi hat w 
give you more satisfaction than b wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The siz y-se ven 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 P >) & £ 
& Washington Sts. Vineyards Established 1229 ; had ngtonvils. Nh. T 
BROTHERHOOD WIKE Co., Spal ing YORK CITY Hammondsport, WY 
Edward R. Emerson, Presiden (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring 
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AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


Reloaded by Its Recoil 


No work to shoot this new Remington. Just pull the 
trigger for each shot and the rifle shoots until the maga- 
zine, holding five cartridges, is empty. 

It is reloaded in one second by pushing the contents of a 
Clin into the open breech. 

The .35 Rem. cartridge strikes a ton blow. The bullet 
weighs 200 grs. and has a velocity of about 2,000 ft.~sec, 
It is a take down, hammerless, accurate, safe rifle, and 


“ Big Enough for the Biggest Gime” 
Write to Dept. 13 for new illustrate! catalogue 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City Works, Ilion, N. Y. 


The sign of Strength, 
Penetration, Surefire 


and Perfect patterns 
in SHOT SHELLS 


“As Straight as an Arrow”’ 


Arrow shells shoot straight and true. They are 
“ straight goods,"’ with a New England conscience behind them. 
They have won four straight Interstate National Handicap Shoots, and five out of six 
of the series, including the Grand American Handicap—the greatest trap shooting honor. 
For your game shooting, specify U. M. C. Arrow or Nitro Club shells loaded with any 
snokeless powder. 


Go Straightway and buy U. M. C. Shells 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


\vency : Broadway, Vork ¢ 














Stamp of merit on OC. AL. C. Shells and C. 
ARK TRADE MARK 





























HUNTER’S AND FISHERMAN’S CAMP 











Built of best 
quality white 
pine, in 3 foot, 





interchange- 
able sections, 
securely held to 
sill and plate 
Correct in style 
solid in con- 
struction 

Delivered on 
the ground one 
day—ready for 
occupancy the 
next. 


¥ 


PORTABLE AS A TENT-—-DURABLE AS A HOUSE 


“CORNELL Ready-Made” Houses are as light as is consistent with durability and strength. 
Any boy of ordinary intelligence can erect or take down a CORNELL PORTABLE in a few hours 


“CORNELL Made-to-Order” Houses always fill requirements. More economical than the ‘‘cheap”’ 


sort — as substantial as the permanent kind. Let us send you study, with estimate, conforming to 
CORNELL PORTABLE BOAT-HOUSE 

of best quality, , — 

tongued and «gee SS 4 ; 


grooved white 


your ideas. 


pine. Wood 
roof covered, 
‘thoroughly 
painted, and 
held together 
firmly by spe- 
cially devised 
turnbuckles 
We furnish 
every article of 
portable furni- 
ture and camp 
outfits—tables, 
chairs, bunks 
and __ speeially 
adapted cook- 
ing utensils. 
SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE F. S. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 




















